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somewhat above one generation the advaitavadi, monocratic or 
monistic effort is being discarded And yet since a second volume 
is being placed with the public, short titles have to be found 
The two volumes are being named as follows 

Vol. I. The Expansion of Democracy, Socialism and Asian 
Freedom (1905-1928), published at Madias (B G Paul & Co , 
1928) 

Vol II The Epoch of Neo-Democracy and Neo-Sodalism 
(1929- ) 

It is understood that some other titles might be equally valid 
The objective exhibition of the varieties in political speculation 
and activity, as present in every pattern, must not be lost sight of 
in any scientific consideration. 

The period (1929- ) of Vol. II has been subdivided into 

time-periods in several sections The validity of these sub 
periods is not beyond challenge Nor can it be claimed that 
every item that has found a place in each section rightly belongs 
there as a support for the ideology implied m the sub-title of the 
section A certain amount of arbitrariness and irrationality is 
being indulged in consciously and perhaps unavoidably. 

For some of the dominant principles bearing on the author’s 
own position in political science leference may be made to the 
Preface as well as Chapters I, V and VI of Vol I. Two previous 
works may also be mentioned in this connection, namely. The 
Science of History (London, 1912, Madras 1930) and The Poli- 
tics of Boundaries Vol. I. (Calcutta, 1926, 1938) 

The first two years and a half (1929-31) of the period covered 
by this volume were spent by me in Europe? as Gastpiofessoi at 
the Technische Hochschule of Munich as well as in connection 
with investigations relating to rationalization and economic trans- 
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formations in England, France, Czechoslovakia, Austria, Switzer- 
land and Italy. Some of the lectures and articles in German, 
French and Italian arising out of these experiences have cons- 
tituted a part of the data for the present work. My papers in 
French, Italian and German for the International Congress of 
Sociolog}' (Brussels 1935, and Paris 1937), the International Con- 
gress of Population (Rome, 1931, Berlin ^35 and Paris 1937). the 
International Congress of Orientalists (Rome, 1935), and the 
Hobbcs-Gesellscbaft (Kiel, 1938) have been likewise utilized to 
a certain extent. 

I have also made some use of my papers for the Indian 
Economic Conference (Dacca, 1936, Agra, 1936-37), the Indian 
Population Conference (Lucknow, 1936, Bombay, 1938) and the 
First Indian Political Science Conference (Benares, 1938). 

Some of the sections have grown out of the discussions in 
Bengali held at the Bengali Institutes of Economics and Socio- 
Iogy, ' 'International Bengal” Institute, Bengali Society for Ger- 
man Culture, Bengali Asia Academy, and Bengali Dante Society. 

In the present volume, as in the preceding, care has been 
taken to use the original words, phrases and passages of the 
writers in question. Comments and criticisms have not been made 
elaborately or frequently. The aim throughout is all objective, 
nonpartisan survey. 

In the background of the present volume have to be noticed 
my economic and sociological works in English published during 
this period, namely, 

1. Economic Development, Vol. II. (1932, 1938). 

2. • Indian Currency and Reserve Bank Problems (1933, 

J 934)- 

3. Imperial Preference vis-a-vis World Economy (1934). 
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4 Social Insmaace Legislation and Statistics (1936) 

5 The Sociology of Population (193 6) 

6 Creative India ( 1937 ) 

7 Introduction to Hindu Positivism ( 1937 ) 

8 Villages and Towns as Social Patterns (1941) 

To the above have to be added the following economic and 
sociological works in Bengali 

1 Ekalei Dhana Dan la t O Aithashastia (The Wealth and 
Economics of Our Own Times) Vol I The Diverse 
Forms of New Wealth (1930) Vol II The New 
Foundations of Economics (1936) 

2 Nay a Banglar Goda Patlan (The Foundations of a New 
Bengal) 2 -volumes 1932 

3 Badtt Pathe Bangalt (Bengalis in Progress) 1934 

4 Bmglay Dhana Vijnan (Economics in Bengali) Vol I 
1937 \ ol II 1939 edited by the present author n 
collaboiation with die Research Fellows of the Bengali 
Institute of Economics 

5 Samaj Vijnan (Sociolog) ) Vol I 1938 edited by the 
present author in collaboration with die Research Fellows 
and members of the Bengali Institute of Sociolog} 

The Revue de Synthese Historique (Paris) Deutsche Rund 
schat (Berlin) Annali di Economic (Milan) Zeitschnft fur 
Geopolitik (Beilin) Kdlner Vierteljahrshefte fur Soziologie 
(Cologne) Revue Internationale de Sociology (Pans) Archtv fm 
Beuolkeru ngswissenschaft (Leipzig) Social Forces (Chapel Hill 
N C USA) and Oriental Economist (Tokyo) are some of 
the journals abroad in which the data of a few of the sections in 
this \olume have been published b) me during the period since 

i 9 2 9 
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Finally, it remains to add that the ideas explesscd in this 
■volume have been published in one form or other in connection 
with articles in the Calcutta Review (Calcutta Umveisity’s 
journal), Hmdusthan Review (Patna), Indian Review (Madias), 
Indian Journal of Economics (Allahabad), Mysoie Economic 
Journal, Ptabuddha Bhatata or Awakened India, Commeicial 
Gazette, Journal of the Indian Medical Association, Indian His- 
torical Quaiteily, Indian Cultuie, lnstnance Wot Id, Insuiance 
Heiald, Insuiance and Finance Review, Mababodht, Journal of 
the Bengal National Cbambei of Commeice, and Aithik Unnati 
01 “Economic Progress,” as well as in the special numbers of the 
Calcutta dailies like Advance, Foiward, Liberty, Amuta Bazar 
Patuka, Ananda Bazai Patrika, and Hmdusthan Standaid The 
absence of specialized Indian journals fot political science down 
to 1939 and sociology is to be noted with regret The piesent 
position of political science in India has been discussed in my 
work entitled Cieative India (Lahore, 1937) 

Thanks aie due^ to my wife, Mrs Ida Sarkar nee Stieler, 
who is lesponsible foi the Index 


CALCUTTA 

Ma y 2 2, rg*f 2 


Benoy Kumar Sarkar 
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CHAPTER III 

Ideas and Ideals of Economic Welfare 

SECTION 1. 

The Period of the World-Economic Depression 

( I 9 2 9' I 93 2 ) 

1929. Comparative Industrialism and the Equations of 
Applied Economics. In the Journal of the Bengal National 
Chamber of Commerce (Calcutta, June) the present author 
maintains the following position in regard to economic . India 
vis-a-vis world-economy . 1 

On the eve of a new constitutional agitation, the political 
workers and economic statesmen of India are facing once more 
the commonplace philosophy which says that certain races are 
incapable of some of the desirable qualities of human beings. 
In one form or another, this platitude is the stock-in-trade not 
only of the thinkers in Europe and America but of a very large 
number of Indian intellectuals as well. While the foreigners 
claim that India is not capable of constitutional and economic 
advance along the standard lines as embodied in Western his- 
tory, a section of our own thinkers is prepared to meet them 
half-way by admitting that it is not desirable for India to move 
along the same lines. The grounds advanced by both these 
groups of thinkers are identical, and may be taken to be funda- 
mentally as follows: The spirit, tradition or culture of India is, 
we are assured on both sides, different from that of the West. 

1 See B. K. Sarltar: “Indicns Entwicklung im Vcrglcicli zu Eur- 

Amerika” ( Deutsche Rundschau, Berlin, July 1930). 
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This attitude in regard to India vis-a-vis the West is not, 
however, an isolated phenomenon in modern thought It i s 
part of an all embracing cultuie-philosophy which was bom per 
haps with Hegel (1770 1831) about a century ago and has ne\er 
ceased to find expiession throughout the last three generations' 1 

Contemporary political and social thought is indeed 
“sickbed o’er” with the alleged distinctions between people an,] 
people on account of race, legion and religion But an objective 
approach to the realities of civilization, epoch by epoch and 
people by people, would not fail to demolish the pseudo scientific 
notions regarding the much talked-of diversities in outlook, men 
tahty, achievements, consummations and what not, that have 
been prevailing in the world of science for some long time 
Notwithstanding the divergences of latitude and longitude and 
notwithstanding the differences m the make-up of the blood 
among diffeient races, anthropology as well as modern and con 
temporary history furnish us with what may be described as 
parities, equations or identities and, at any rate, similarities in 
the ideals as well as technical and other attainments of the his 
tone nations of the world 

It is the purpose of this paper to invite the attention of 
scholars to some of these equations in the field of civilization In 
the place of the traditional ideas regarding racial and geographical 
diffeiences in the so called types of civilization we ate presented 
with differences or distances in time only These “social dis 
tances” are to be comprehended as “lags ” The fundamental 
features of civilization, pragmatically considered, are found to 


2 Pol Phil, Vol I (192S) pp 2930 51, 105 108 299302 Vol 
II Part III (1942) i2 6 150 
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be the sime It is only pioceeding step by step or lather stage 
by stage fiom epoch to epoch the differences between the 
peoples me but differences in the stage or epoch The equations 
that are being established heie reveal but the distinctions bet- 
ween eallier and later stages, between go ahead and backward 
peoples The same features are appealing today in one race or le- 
gion, tomorrow in a second, and the day after tomorrow in a third 
The “curves” of life in the economico-pohtical theory and 
practice as manifest in the modem East are more or less similar 
to those in the modern West If one were to plot out these 
curves diagrammatically one would notice that the Asian series 
ran almost parallel to the Eur-American The “trends” of evo- 
lution would appear to be neatly identical in the most significant 
particulars and incidents of thought and expeiiencc 

The “exactnesses” of the mathematical and “positive” 
sciences are, however, not to be expected in the human and moral 
disciplines But certain socio-philosophical “equations” may 
still be discovered in a compatative estimate of the East and the 
West By placing the Asian curves in the perspective of the 
Eur-American one might establish a number of identities for the 
modern period, — although, of course, not without ‘buts’ and *ifs ’ 
But, in any case, t aking Asia as a whole one would come 
to the conclusion that the economic, political and social philoso- 
p hies in the different regions of the Orient ate mainly but rep e- 
titions of Eur-Amencan developments m their earlier stag es The 
following economico-technociatic and socio philosophical equa- 
tions may be established on the strength of positive data- 

(1) New Asia (c 1880-1850) = Modern Eur-Amenca 
(c 1776-1832) 

(2) Young India (c 1526 25) = Eur-Amenca (c 184870) 
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1905 


In the first equation, Asia comprises Turkey and Egypt, 
indicating that the entire Orient from Tokyo to Cairo was wi^ 
nessmg a technical and social transformation roughly correspond 
mg to the remaking of the West during the epoch of the 
first “Industrial Revolution” (1776 1832) 

The second equation has special reference to India, implying 
that Japan and Turkey as well as China, Persia and Egypt will 
have to be comprehended by sepatatc equations not only for 
Hedjaz, Palestine, Syria and Iraq but also for Afghanistan which 
has for some time been enjoying lime-light as a somewhat serious 
and sincere youngster attempting the alphabet of modernism in 
technology, administration, economic life and general culture 
The economico technocratic and socio political indices of Siam 
Indonesia (Sumatra, Java, etc), the Philippines and IndoChma 
ha\e likewise to be summed up by appropriate equations ol 
social distances or lags 

I ndia is approximately two generations, — sixty to eighty 
years, — behind Eu r-Amer ica By Eur-America is to be understood 
not every region from Britain to Bulgaria and Portugal to Finland 
or from Alaska to Panama and Colombia to Chile None but 
the more highly developed, 1 e , relatively adult regions, e g 
England, Geimany, France, die USA etc are implied as being 
so many years ahead of India More or less on the same techno 
cratico economic and socio cultuial niveau as India are to be found 
extensive regions like Russia, the entire "Balkan Complex” from 
the Baltic to the Aegean seas, Mexico and the major portion of 
Latin America There are of course to be envisaged differences 
between these young regions too as between one adult* region 
like England and another, say, France 

In my lecture on Die Entmcklung tmd weltunrtscbaftlicbe 
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Bedeutung des modetncn Indten delivered at the Tecbntscbe 
Hocbschnle of Stuttgart (Germany) m November 1930 the same 
equations of comparative industrialism are established. 

These equations aie exhibited in the following table . ^ 


Europe 

I 

1785-1830 
France (1830) 

=Gcrmany (1830) 
=EngInnd (1785 1800) 


India 

I 

I 793' I %3 
India (1793) 

= Europc (1784) 
India (1853) 

= England (1785) 
= France (1830) 

= Germany (1830) 


II 

1830 1870 
Germany (1870) 

=EngIand (1830 48) 


III 

1870 1905 
Germany (1905) 
=England (1905) 


II 

1853-1885 
India (1885) 

= France (1848) 
=Gcrmany (1848) 

= England (1815) 

III 

1885-1905 
India (1905) 

= Germany (1850 i860) 
= England (e 1830) 


I 9°5" I 93° 

The "Second” Industrial Revolu- 
tion in full swing m Germany 
and England etc 


I 9°5' I 93° 

India (1930) 

=Gcrmany (1865-1870) 
= England (c 1830 48) 


Tl ie existence — gf__ economico-tcchnoctatic lags or soc io- 
pol itical distances renders it impossible for backward or under- 
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developed, junior or young regions like India to attempt empl ny 
i ng the methods and adopting the policies of advanced. hyp Pr 
d eveloped, senior 01 adult legions like England or German y 
The equations furnish useful hints in economic statesmanship 

This lecture is available as a chapter in the volume entided 
Indten belonging to the Anslandkundhche Voitrage der 
Techmschen Hochschule Series (Stuttgait 1931). In its final form 
the thesis can be seen in “The Equations of World-Economy’ 
{Ca lcutta Review , June 194 1) based on the lectuie at the University 
of Bombay (November 1940).' 

1529-32 The Hoover (Republican) regime in the USA 4 
is functioning during the period of the world-economic depression 
Agieemcnt is seemed between industry and labour in order to 
maintain wages Programmes of private and governmental cons- 
truction are stimulated The National Credit Association is 
started to save banks from failure Rail-road Credit Corporation 
is established. The capital of Federal Land Banks is increased 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation brings protection to millions 
of depositors, policy-holders etc A billion dollars are released in 
order to enlarge the discount facilities of the Federal Reserve 
System The Piesidcnt acquires the power to modify the tariff 
rates without the sanction of the Congicss Reciprocal treaties 
are contracted guaranteeing equality of treatment Moratorium 
is granted to Germany in tegard to the reparations payments 
( I 93 1 ' 3 2 ) America cakes part in the three-power Naval Con- 

3 These equations weic de\ elojyd and stated for the first time 
m Pol Pbtl , Vol I (Madras, 1928) Ch VI , pp 324-332 

4 The Availability of Bank Credit (New York 1932) and 
Federal Finances (New York 1933), bodi published by tire Nation'll 
Industrial Conference Board 
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ference it London (1930) and the Disarmament Conference at 
Geneva (1932) Immigration is restricted by the quota-system 
1929 Ernest Wagemann Etnfabntng tn die Konjttnk- 
tiirlehre (introduction to the Theory of Conjuncture), Leipzig 
He furnishes a classification of economic regions according to the 
grides of capitalistic development It is possible to encounter a 
new form of disharmony in the absence of teiritorial uniformity 
This can be a fruitful source of economic disturbances or cycles 
He is not sanguine about the possibility of economic forecast- 
ing m any significant sense But he attaches importance to 
‘ economic barometers ” 

192932 From Bontfica to Bontfica Integiale 
Bomficti or land-reclamation commenced m Italy with the 
birth of this state (1861-70) as a simple measure of lotta anti- 
malarica (anti-malaria campaign) From 1876, the first year of 
bontfica legislation in action, down to 1923 it maintained its 
character as an agency m public health and sanitary reconstruc- 
tion That year it began to get transformed into one of the 
most powerful planks m the entire applied economics, politics 
and sociology of Italy Corresponding to this factual or con- 
tentual transformation there was a change in the category also, 
namely, from bontfica to bontfica integrate The Act of bontfica 
integrate (comprehensive land reclamation) was passed in 1928 
A very important departure was made m principle by the 
bontfica legislation of 1923 and 1924 The decrees declared state 
mtervennon admissible not only in regard to insanitary lands as 
heretofore but in regard to other lands as well Among such 
other lands were signalized those soils which found themselves 
in backward agrarian condition but were capable of being trans- 
formed by economic measures Bontfica was thereby defined 
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in law not only as the technical process o£ elimination of malaria 
and improvement of malarial lands from the sanitary aspects but 
also as comprising economic improvements. The period from 
1923 to 1928 may be described as that of gestation for this 
tremendous revolution in the socio-agricultural economy of 
Italy in modern times.® 

During 1926-27 decrees were passed favouring the economic 
transformation of backward soils The breaking up of lands 
was thereby encouraged as well as motor-cultivation. Subsidy 
was promised to irrigation. One of the decrees had bearing 
on the improvement of agricultural credit. 

The Act of 1925 was designed to piomote deep ploughing 
(40-70 centimeters = nearly 16-28 inches) with steam-driven 
machines under state auspices. 

From 1926 to 1929 the acreage brought under deep plough- 
ing was 22,418 hectares (1 ha = 2}4 acres) The outlay 
amounted to 4,626,689 lires. 

The giants sanctioned for the period 1926-1930 were as 
follows 0 

1. For Irrigation* 62,611,000 lires. 

2. For Water Research * 3,810,000 lires. 

In September 1928 Mussolini issued a circular to the prefects 
saying that 500,000,000 lires would be granted annually by the 

5 For bonifica during the first half a century of its operations 
see the chapter on “Italy's War-Budget Against Malaria” in B K 
Sarkar. Economic Development, Vol I (Madras 1926), based m die 
mam, as it is, on La Malaria «» Italia ed t Risultatt della Lotta Ann 
malaria (Rome 1924) and the Report of the rcderazionc delle lSomfiche 
(Rome 1922) 

6 Annttano Statistico Italtano, 1930 (Rome), -p 188 
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Cassa Nazionale pet le Asstcttraztoni Sociali (National Fund fot 
Social Insurance), lstttuto Nazionale delle Asstcmaziont 
(Natiomi Institute o£ Insuiance) and the Savings Fund Associa- 
tion. All these are Government institutions of Italy 

Ruralism, mral politics, and runl uplift were the categories 
in the Dnce’s sociopolitical messages of 1928. 

On the occasion of the distribution of tewards (Oct 14, 
1928) to the cultivators who had shown excellent results in the 
battaglia del grano (wheat campaign) Mussolini said among 
other things II tempo della politico, prevalcntementc urbane 
e passato (The age of predominantly urban politics is gone) 
And the entire nation was initiated into the following 
credo which may be described m one word as agrar-demogra- 
phtc Rtscattare la terra , e con la teira gli tiomint, e con gli 
ttomtnt la razza (Redeem the land, with the land the people, and 
with the people the race) Bontfica was already lifted to die 
level of a piogramme of active populationism on the one hand 
and agricultural expansion on the other 7 

This is an important landmark in die evolution of 
Mussolini’s policy of ntorno alia tena (back to land) and btsogna 
onorate la famiglta (duty of devotion to the family) 

On Dec 24, 1928 was passed the Legge sulla bontfica 
mtegiale (Law of integial or comprehensive bonification). It 
furnished the entire system of bonification with a strong rural 
stamp The orientations were diverted from the previous efforts' 
at urban improvement to the special needs of land reclamation 
in the villages and agrarian prosperity The measure is con- 

7 Papi Migriziom interne e Bonifica integrile” ( Proceedings 
of the International Congress for the Scientific Study of Population 
Problems) Rome 193!, Vol IX (Rome, 1933) pp 406410 
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sidered by Fascists to be as important as the “labour charter” 
{Carta del Lavoro) of 1927 and is generally known as the Legge 
Mussolmt (Mussolini Act). , 

The planned economy of bonifica integrate as decided on 
by the Mussolini Act of 1928 was to commence in 1930 and 
comprised the following scheme of execution in six items: 

Categories Value of Enterprise Government Period in 


in 

million liras 

grant in million liras 

years 

1. Hydraulic Improvements 

4,500 

3,060 

x 4 

2. Irrigation, independent of 

bonifica in South Italy 

300 

20/} 


3. Irrigation, independent of 

bonifica in Central Italy 

500 

200 

8 

4. Rural Buildings 

500 

34° 

8 

5. Rural Waterworks 

200 

150 

7 

6 . Farm roads 

1,000 

400 

>4 


7,000 

4-354 



Some of the items were to be executed in full within seven 
years and others were to take as many as fourteen years. The 
Government was to be responsible for 4,354,000,000 lires so far 
as financing was concerned. 

The economic planning of synthetic land-reclamation, like 
all' other “plannings” in Italy and in other countries of Eur- 
America ‘and Japan, is but an Italian edition of the Russian 
Gosflan , first, in regard to state initiative, state administration 
and state control, secondly, in regard to state financing, and 
thirdly, in regard to the fixed period of time in each instance 
during which the state planning was to be carried through. 

Previous to the coming into operation of the Mussolini Act 
(1928) in 1930 several small agrarian projects were financed by 
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the Government. These may be enumerated regionally as 
^ follows in terms of money laid out: 

1. North Italy: 72,458 lires 

2. Central Italy: 1,223,165 „ 

3. South Italy 

and the Islands: 8,263,637 „ 

Total 9,559,260 lires 

In order to cany out the provisions of the Mussolini Act 
an administrative reorganization was felt necessary. The 
ministry of economy was therefore transformed in 1929 into the 
ministry of agriculture and forests. It was provided with a 
general under-secretary as well as a special under-secretary for 
bonifica integrate. This new office 1 was conceived as a unified 
governmental organ of a '‘totalitarian” character. 

The functions of the Director of bonifica integrate were 
likewise defined by a decree passed in 1930. The details were 
to comprise hydraulic bonification, roads, mountains and rivers 
etc., rural houses, mechanical breaking up of soils, and irrigation. 
And naturally the Director was made responsible for coordina- 
tion and centralized administration of the diverse interests. 

The finances of bonification from 1870 to 1930 are indicated 
below : s 

1. By State: 1,025,800,000 lires 

2. By concessionaires 
(private individuals 
and companies): 

i. State Subsidy 1,881,500,000 „ 
n. Concessionaires 923,100,000 ,, 

Total 3,830,400,000 „ 

8 A tint/ ario Statistico Italiano rpjo (Rome), p. 185. 
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During sixty years Government budget was responsible for 
2 907,300,000 lires The state responsibility in bomfici 
amounted to o\er 76 per cent of the total outlay 

The first minister of agriculture and forests under the 
Mussolini Act is Acerbo In his judgment as declared m 
1930, the year of assumption of office, bomfica has lost its pnmi 
me character as observed during the previous sixty jears The 
Mussolini legislation on bontfica integrate has endowed the 
country with the “instrument of rural mobilization” Rurahza 
tion has become thereby the ‘ fulcrum of politics”, and the 
means of maintaining an increasing population 9 

In February 1933 all previous land reclamation provisions 
are formally unified into a consolidating Act 

A great example of the new regime is on \iew when in 
December 1933 the bonification of the Pontine Marshes is 
officially declared complete A new province, Littoria, is estab 
hshed and a new city, Pontmia, founded The total area of this 
city covers 17,000 hectares It is equipped with 200 kilometers 
of roads and 976 kilometers of canals (1 km = mile) 

The Fascist Institute of Integral Land Reclamation ( Istitnto 
Fascista della Bomfica lntegiale) is established by the Government 
in October 1934 Its creation is necessary in order to enable 
the consortia (associations or companies) to supersede landowner 
ship, if necessary, and promote land transformation The finances 
are of course to be guaranteed by the state Another prominent 

9 Serpien La Legge srtlla Bo ufica Integrate nel Pnmo Anno di 
Appltcazione (Rome 1931) G Pajano “Aspetti di alcum Problemi 
della Popolazione (a paper for the Intemanonal Congress for the Scicn 
tific Study of Population Problems Berlin 1935 published in Bevol 
kernngsfragen edited by Harmsen and Lohse Munich 1936 pp 798 801 
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object is declared to be the establishment o£ small farms on re- 
claimed land. The purchase of such lands by prospective farmers 
is to be facilitated by the system of payment by instalments. 10 

1929. Indian Capitalism in Kindergarten Stages. 

1. The P resent Position of Indian Bankin g. 11 Banking 
Enquiry like every other economic enquiry can have two principal 
objects in view: 

(i) To make an objective survey of the existing credit 
facilities in the country widi indications as to their shortcomings 
and (ii) To suggest methods by which die defects can be 
remedied and the banking and other allied institutions can be 
developed along sound lines. 

In a semi-industrialized and medievally-minded country 
like India modern banking has its most formidable rival in the 
traditional money-lending business of the mahajans (capitalists) 
and banias (traders) and to a certain extent of zamindars (land- 
owners). Those who have fluid capital are used to invest it in 
personal loans to ryots , householders and other persons in need. 
Moneylending has in every country been for a long time one of 
the most profitable and economically very fruitful fields of 
investment. India is not an exception in this respect. It is by 
competing with this traditional investment method that the 
pioneers of modern industry and commerce have been able 

. 10 B. K. Sarkar : “Public Works in Fascist Italy’’ ( Calcutta 
Review, October 1933), “The Creation of small Landholders in Fascist 
Italy ’ ( C.R. , January 1934), “The Control of Unemployment in Italy” 
(C.R., December 1934) and "Internal Colonization in Italy” (C.R., 
March 1937). 

n Interview widi B. K. Sarkar published in die Amrita Bazar 
Patrika (Calcutta), 10 May 1929. 
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gradually to establish the new institutions of credit Indn 
to day finds herself in exactly the same position, viz , new 
methods of investment in competition with the old The funda 
mental problem here is the banker vs the money lender 

Any objective investigation into the present conditions of 
the ciedit institutions of India will have to devote special atten 
tion to ascertaining the extent to which moneylending has been 
becoming less and less piofitable and moie and more risky In 
other words, it will be very necessary foi a band of statisticians 
to go about from business centie to business centie making en 
quiries about changes m the rate of interest during the last gene 
ration My impression is that the level of the rate of interest 
has been falling and this is one teason why the monied classes 
are thinking of giving up the old investment methods and 
taking interest in modern banking 

I should suggest that a scientific study of the rate of 
interest and its changes during die last three decades should 
form in important point of interest with the Banking Commis 
sioners I do not believe, however, that moncylending as a pro 
fession in India is likely to disappeat Money-lenders have dis 
charged a very useful function in the economic organization of 
our countiy as of other countries And as in other countries 
m India also some of the prominent money lendeis of to day will 
glow into what aie called "individual bankeis” or "private 
bankers” They may not establish joint-stock banks or limited 
liability banks, nor perhaps would they often care to go into 
paitncrships with their peers But I suspect, many of them will 
know how to modernize their tactics and function as* integral 
parts in the money market And m this regard, they will be 
looked upon as veiy honourable allies of organized banking 
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Another topic to which 1 should like to invite the attention 
of the Ranking Commission is the subject of business organiza- 
tion as prevalent among our traders and artisans. In this regard 
also modern banking encounters, if not a rival institution, at 
any rate, a tremendous handicap to a natural growth. 

Our business people in the mofnssil arc not yet used to 
handling bills and commercial papers. The “cash habit” con- 
tinues still in India to-day to be as powerful as it was long ago 
in the other countries which have now shaken it off. Unless 
our people learn to consider bills representing goods bought, 
sold, shipped, — in transit or in warehouse, — to be valuable instru- 
ments of exchange, it is impossible for modern banking to grow. 

The phrase, “banking habit”, does not mean simply 
depositing money in a credit institution for a short or a long 
period and learning to use cheques for sales and purchases. But 
the most important item in the “banking habit” is to be found 
in transactions in bills, discounting of bills, acceptance of bills 
and re-discounting of bills. In other words, as soon as we go 
beyond the “cheque habit”, which I consider to be but a 
“Kindergarten aspect” in modern credit, we arc face to face 
with the proposition that “banking habit” implies fundamentally 
the “bill habit”. 

It will be desirable on the part of the Commission to ascertain 
to what extent what I call the traditional “cash habit” is being 
replaced by die “bill habit” and it is perfectly clear to me, in 
any case, that steps have to be taken both by the legislature as 
well as through private commercial firms, chambers of commerce 
and industrial associations, to promote the “bill discounting 
habit” and to create a regular “bill market” here, there and 
everywhere throughout the country. The easiest form of these 
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bills -will naturally be the documents representing goods shipped 
from bazar to bazar. Warehouses, goods offices and allied 
institutions will likewise have to be established as regular links 
in the system. 

For the present, the question of industrial bills is perhaps 
likely to be premature. And although agricultural bills might 
be considered to be risky, a move might be made through the 
co-operative societies in order to create and popularize instru- 
ments representing raw produce as well as landed properties. 

Altogether, in the interest of promoting the bill habit and 
establishing the “discount market”. Government will have to 
create facilities for the speedy transfer of mortgages and mobi- 
lization of resources. Our peasants, artisans and merchants — all 
can be educated upto the handling of documents of modern 
credit. The law can help them to a certain extent. Individual 
firms of substantial importance can pioneer the movement to a 
great extent. And finally, the organised associations of mer- 
chants, industrialists and cultivators can carry on propaganda 
in behalf of modern methods of business organisation. 

2. Insurance as Indian Business. 12 Since the Great War 
(1914-18) insurance has been receiving greater and greater atten- 
tion on the part of middle class Indians, while particularly in 
Bengal three times more insurance is being done by the people 
than in the pre-war period. 

Nothing indicates more vividly the progress of industriali- 
zation in India today than the growth of Indian insurance com- 
panies during the last .few years. It has indeed run almost 
parallel to the growth of joint stock banking under Indian aus- 

12 Interview with B. K. Sarkar published in the Englishman 
(Calcutta), April 1929. 
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pices md is i good m dev 'o the development ind iccumul iticm 
of cipicil seeking investment in diverse enterprises 

The 60 Indiin eompimes ire now eomtvvmdmj new 

business to the extent of over Rs «>» millions 1 >eir This is 
neorlj three md i Inlf times the iiunuiu in pre vvir )eirs The 
premium eollected Ins bitwise risen ncirl) threefold from 
lbout Rs 12 ]/- millions to somethin hi t 35 millions 

Hie non Indnn msurinec compmie ire tod tv to he 

numbered it 20 md their j rtinuim fund is ninth less thin tint 
of the Indnn houses I he non Indnn conipinitv do not com 
nnnd more thin 42 per cent while 5S j r cent bclon >s to the 
Indnn The rite of expulsion of Indnn eompimes will In 

ippirenr from the fict tint even i few >cirs i^o their shire vvis 

not mu h ibovc 20 per tent All this idvinet in insunnet is d 
be interpreted of course is i si^n of nnttrnl progress md sliver 
sifieinon of business letivitles Hut the eondilitll is still 

infintilc 

But if vve lool it it from the joint of view of pohev 
holders it would ippeir to he solid evidence of the new otitic 1! 
on life engendered in our countrvnien in post vv ir \eirs 1 he 
people ire leirning more ind more to lool ilieid md pi in out 
the future Inchi is pissing th-ou »h 1 reu s mil tnnsforim 
tion Perlnps tins is to 1 t,reit extent to !> iscrihetl to the 
employees in rnlwijs nulls fictorics engineering worl s hinl s 
export import houses etc It is thes jieople emploved is thev 
ire in the new industries who line bun prominent in ljipre 
entinjr the vihic of insurmcc And it 111 1\ he til en chit more 
industries* will mtotmticillj creite more policy seel ers or instir 
ancc buyers from iniong the technicil ind clericil stiff The 
more the new industries the wider the nutlet for insurmcc 
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The new spirit of “policy-seeking” or what may be 
described as “insurance sense” or “insurance-mindedness” is in 
no small measure due likewise to the great expansion in educa- 
tion, which is a marked feature of the times. It is with this 
advance of general and professional education that the growth of 
insurance sense is connected in no inconsiderable degree. 

Insurance canvassers were regarded as a nuisance during 
1905-14, but now they are treated as friends of families and 
respected as real benefactors of widows and orphans. Insurance 
agents have already been serving as genuine although silent 
forces in social reform. The movement is of course young. 

A kind of pessimism seems to have attacked the non-Indian 
insurance houses as to the future of their business in India. 
But here there are two important considerations. First, it is only 
in life business that the Indian companies have been able to 
capture the ground. But in commercial and industrial insurance 
Indian houses are virtually nowhere. Not even 7 or 8 per cent 
,of the entire fire, marine, motor and accident insurance is in 
their hands. Commercial and industrial insurance, like com- 
mercial and industrial banking, remains yet to be mastered in 
adequate proportions. Indian capitalism continues to be 
infantile. 

The second point is die fact that should the non-Indian 
companies decide to invest their resources within Indian boun- 
daries, much of the prejudice such as prevails against them at 
the present moment will disappear. Once the non-Indian com- 
panies begin to promote the industries and trades of India, they 
can be assured of commanding business not only in fire, motor, 
marine etc. but in life as well. And their business methods 
will serve also to leach the Indian houses some of the up-to-date 
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: . techniques of the insurance world. A deeper co-operation bet- 
. ween the Indian and the non-Indian houses is thus very likely 
./'to materialize. 

x In the event of a new Insurance Act coming into force 
v: Indian publicists and businessmen will attempt to get some such 
' provision codified regarding the investment of resources by the 
' non-Indian concerns. And it may prove to be expedient for the 
’■ non-Indian concerns to accept the provision in an optimistic 
"•"i spirit, because the expansion of capitalism among Indians can- 
M not fail to raise their purchasing power and standard of living, 
thereby helping forward also the markets for foreign institutions. 

As regards the investment of insurance funds, industrially 
Mi and commercially backward as India is,‘ the Indian companies 
are the exact opposite of American companies in investment 
:■ policy. Whereas business and property absorb the lion’s share 
- in the United States, with us it is Government security. But 
it seems to me that in the near future the public works of cor- 
porations, municipalities, district boards etc. will loom large in 
. the eyes of the insurance companies as fields for the employment 
°£ capital. Already some 20 per cent of their resources are being 
_ so employed, and the trend in this item indicates a slow but 
steady rise. 

, I 9 2 9 ‘ Delaisi ; Les deux Europes (The Two Europes), 

, P ar is. Europe is not one. There are two Europes. Europe A is 
^ the zone of industry-states. Finished goods constitute 60 to 75 
per cent of the exports of these regions. They are as follows : 
Switzerland (73-1%), Germany (72-4%), England (72-0%), 
Austria -(7 France (69-9%), Czechoslovakia (65-8%) 
and Belgium (57-5%). The percentages of these exports are 
very low form the regions belonging to Europe B. The countries 
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are Sweden (39-5%), Holland (357%), Spain (25-8%), Norway 
(23-9%), Hungary (17-2%). Poland (13-9%), Portugal (12-8%), 
Denmark Bulgaria (2-8%), Russia, (i-o%) and so 

forth. Europe B is the zone of agricultural states. Cf, 
Woytinsky: Die Tatsacben and Zablen Europas (Vienna 1930) 
and Rcithinger: Das wirtsebaftliebe Gcsicbt Europas (Stuttgart, 
1936). 

The economic, constitutional and cultural diversities of Eu- 
rope, — the differences of Central and Western Europe from 
Eastern and Southern Europe (Russia, the Balkan Complex and 
Italy) constitute one of the fundamental theses of my Economic 
Development, Vol. I. (Madras, 1926) and Politics of Boun- 
daries (Calcutta, 1926).’ 3 It is to a considerable extent on these 
distinctions in Europe between economic youngsters and eco- 
nomic adults that the “equations of comparative industrialism" 
and “socio-philosophical equations” arc based.” 

1929, June. Shib Chandra Dutt: “A Study of the 
Economic Aspect of Kbaddar” ( Journal of the Bengal National 
Chamber of Commerce ). The ebarka (spinning wheel) is at most 
a remedy for the present unemployment prevailing amongst the 
peasants — inasmuch as it provides them with work during idle 
hours. But the ebarka is not a real and lasting remedy for the 
grinding poverty from which India is suffering to-day. Indus- 


13 See B. K. Sarfcar: Greetings to Young India (Calcutta, 1927), 
chapter on “India and Western Countries" as well as Political Philo- 
sophies Since 1905 Vol. I. (Madras, 1928), p. to. See also Economic 
Development, Vol. II. (Calcutta, 1932} for charts about socio-economic 
equations and “lags.” On the problem of lags see likewise his 
Villages and Towns as Social Patterns (Calcutta I 94 1 )- 
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trial and agricultural development is necessity if India’s 
potential rcsoutces arc to be utilized and if India is to 
be ent idled according to the world standard And in 
developing our industries and agriculture, our best effoits 
will hive to be devoted to learning assiduously from the 
up to date experiences of the most advanced countries of 
the West and the East It is in this direction only 
tint the economic evolution of the land can possibly lie. Richard 
Gregg, author of The Economics of Khttdder (Madras, 1528) 
and others of his school of opinion miy be satisfied with the 
idea of an economic bettetment, the utmost aspiration of which 
consists m providing the people with mere food and clothing 
And with this fundamental idea of theirs, they may not sec 
anything beyond the chaika as the ultimate economic goal of 
India We cannot subscribe to the view that mere food and 
clothing are sufficient for men’s material life, or that the ideal 
of a high standard of living is a misguided one. Nor can we 
agree with them that industrialism bungs m its tram evils which 
ire beyond human control, or that industrialism is alien to the 
genius of India It is for these reasons also that we hold that 
the importance of the ebarka is bound to grow less and less with 
the industrialization of the country and with the development 
of Indian agriculture We must also say that, however urgent 
the needs of the masses, the best efforts of die nation must be 
devoted to modernizing our economic life tn every respect. 
Difficulties there may be in the way, but if we shirk facing them 
boldly simply for the reason that they appear insurmountable, 
the result will be that the poverty of our countrymen will be 
removed to a slight extent only, even by the production of all 
our clothes in this country, and India will remain almost the 
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same happy hunting-ground of industrially advanced nations 
(both of the East and the West) as she is today. 14 

1929-30 German Thought on Economic India Books of 
general interest on India, dealing with recent history and modern 
conditions are not many in German Professor Horovitz s 
"Indien ttntei bntrschei Hetrscbaft” (1928) seejes to fill a gap, 
and it can serve as a good introduction to the study of modem 
India The author knows India from long residence during 
1907-1915 and has kept touch with Indian acquaintances as well 
as with official and non-official literature He is by profession a 
specialist in Islam So the historical treatment of India under 
British Government goes back to the Moghuls, nay, to the 
beginnings of Moslem culture The author has made good use 
of the materials of Census Reports now summarized in various 
handbooks The treatment of the commercial and industrial 
situation as well as educational •>nd cultural progress shows mu 
mate acquaintance with the events of the nineteenth century 
The political developments have been traced both from the 
Gosernment as well as the National Congress standpoints The 
author has not indulged in any emotions nor has he burdened 
the reader with too many facts, but has sought to present the 
readers with an impartial and clear account of the Indian cco 
nomics and politics of today including the situation in the Indian 
States and the position of the Indians overseas 

Schrader and Furtwangler’s Workingmen s India — let us 
translate the title of the book "Das werktatige Indien” (1928) 
rather freely in this manner, — is interested chiefly in the textile 

14 S C Dutt Dhana Vijnanc Sakrett (First Lessons in Econo 
mics, Calcutta 1932) and Conflicting Tendencies in Indian Economic 
Thought (Calcutta 1934) 
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null-workers of India The authors liave visited all the textile 
centres from Ahmedabad to Calcutta and from Delhi to Madras 
And this they have done not in the now too familiar manner 
of Royal Commissions, but m the only manner desired of all 
serious students of economics and social science Thus they have 
come into intimate personal contact with the men and women 
in their huts and dcuved benefit not only fiom the printed 
materials furnished by employers and government statistical 
departments, but also die first-hand information supplied by the 
workers and their leaders 

The authors describe die conditions of work m mining, 
railway and other industries as well Details about wages and 
cost of living as well as family budgets seek to introduce the 
lives of the Indian proletariat to the German readers in a 
thoroughly realistic manner The account of the Indian labour 
unions ia almost exhaustive The authors have gi\cn themselves 
pains to find out exactly in what particulars the differences of 
caste and creed may be said to make the labour situation diffi- 
cult and arc convinced that these differences do not in reality 
imount to much, so far as die conditions of the working classes 
and their unions are concerned 

The book should not be regarded exclusively as a labour 
manual on India It is a fine study on modern India in its 
general economic and political developments and seeks to furnish 
the lay leaders with a short historical survey A book like this 
might well deserve to be translated into an Indian language with 
one or two incidental coircctions in regard to facts It is neces- 
sary to add that the authors were representatives of the German 
associations of textile wotkers deputed along with some re- 
presentatives of English textile workers on behalf of the Inter - 
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tiationale Veiemtgung der Textilai bcitei m 192627 to study the 
industrialization of India on the spot and report on its bearings 
on the industrial position of the great powers 

A pamphlet entitled “Die weltuin tschafthche Konkurrenz 
des mdtschen Industueai betters” (1929) contains Furtwangler’s 
lecture delivered at the Handelshochscbstile in Leipzig The 
author discusses the possibilities of Indian industrial workers com- 
peting with the Western on the world market He observes 
that the legislation for the protection of Indian labour has in the 
main been a measure for protecting British industries and watches 
how Great Britain has been compelled by the competition of U S 
and Japan to change her tactic British capital is now 
co-operating with Indian in order to resist these intruders from 
both sides of the Pacific 

India’s coal output is equal to that of Belgium, and her 
cotton spindleage has almost reached the German niveau India 
is already an exporter not only to Indonesia and South Africa 
but even to Eastern Europe The author notices that the un 
touchable fartab has been able to rise m social relations because 
of his contacts with other workers m the factories and mines, 
and that although the villages are miserably poor their natural 
habits of cleanliness help to keep their modest kitchens neat and 
tidy. In his estimation the traditional spirit of caste solidarity is 
a great factor m the modem trade union movement He con 
siders the mistns, qualified metal-workers, machinists, smiths, 
railwaymen etc as on the whole not much below their Western 
colleagues in efficiency But the textile workers in the Indian 
mills are very low-grade in skill and intelligence The causes of 
comparative inefficiency of this latter class are to be found, says 
he, in their absence of industrial tradition, coming as they do in 
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the main from agricultural villages as well as in the low rate of 
wages and unspeakable conditions of life But all the same, it 
is m the textile industry that India’s future as a nopical country 
may be said to be assured according to the author The indus- 
trial workers are in part well organised and, as he believes, are 
destined to play a great role m the national movement 

The author combats Western chauvinism which says that 
the East will “never” be able to exhibit such industrial capa- 
cities as are likely to be dangerous to the interests of the Euro- 
pean workers On the contrary, he is convinced that the 
industrial independence of India as well as China, indeed of 
Asia, is a fact of world economy, which no shrewd German 
should ignore, and he advises his countrymen to try to grasp 
the realities of the situation and export only such goods to these 
countries as the requirements of their own industrial develop- 
ments may require 

The paper is written with much sociological insight and 
command over the fundamentals of contemporary international 
relations Students of general economics and political science 
as 'well as of ancient and modern Indian culture will derive 
plenty of suggestive hints not only as regards methods and 
problems of research m Indtenkunde but also in regard to prac- 
tical orientations about the actual questions of the day. 

Nobel was for a few months m India, and has written one 
or two books on his expeuences The present one, entitled 
Indien (1930), published by the Association of German Engi- 
neers (Berlin), is of a practical character In a small compass 
the author has sought to serve his countrymen with facts and 
figures about the economic conditions in India About half 
the book is devoted to the provinces and the states in regaid to 
4 
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which the principal articles and places of business importance 
have been noted. The chapters on the different branches of 
economic activity comprise communications by land, sea and 
air, agricultural products, mining and industries as well as 
currency and commerce. The publications can be taken as a 
small gazetteer or handbook of information for the commercial 
and industrial travellers of Germany. But he seems to have 
cultivated so little personal relations ivith business men, bankers, 
engineers and agriculturists, etc. of India that the publication 
reflects hardly anything of che industrial and commercial trans- 
formations that have been going on among the Indian people 
since 1905 and 1920. The reader fails therefore to obtain a 
living contact with the new technical and economic forces 
embodied in the Indian men and institutions of today, such as 
one might expect from a book written by a person who has 
travelled in the country. 

Klotzel’s Indien in Schmelztiegel or “India in the 
Melting-pot” (1930) arose out of journalism. The author is a 
newspaper man. He was sent out to India to report for the 
Berliner Tageblatt. As a journalist catering to newspaper 
readers the writer has sought to single out some of the “catch- 
ing” incidents of Indian life and he has presented his stories in 
a delightful manner. His experience seems to be chiefly con- 
fined to Bombay, but he knows other parts as well. There is 
a leaven of humour in his style which makes his descriptions 
of Indian poverty and disease readable not without pity. He 
appreciates the work of the Indian Women’s University, founded 
by D. G. Karve, whom he calls the Indian Pestalozzi.' He has 
tasted a bit of the business organization of the Tatas and has 
not ignored the strength of labour as manifest in strikes. The 
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Youth Movement Ins itcnctcd his attention Altogether he 
his tried to exhibit some of the new creative tendencies m 
contcmpont) Indn 

1929 Jitcndn Pm id Nijogi The Cvolntton of the 
Indian Income Tax (London) The existing rites of Indnn 
income tax miy be mcreiscd still further siys he with justice 
so fir is higher incomes ire concerned without iny injurious 
effect on industry ind initnmc '■* 

1929-32 World Economic Depression 1 The crisis through 
which the woild is now pissing should in rcilitj ippeir to be 
but i stition in the trmsition of entire mini ind to 1 somcwhit 
higher level of life ind thought The second industrial rc\o 
lution is consummating itself in its final forms in German) 
England the USA and other regions of adult industrialism 
It is however die first industrnl resolution svhich is mint 
testing itself at the same time in countries or sub continents 
like Indn China the Balkan Complex Russia and Latin 

Amcnci The standards of hung in the second industrial re 
solution areas can be riised onl) to the extent of a simultaneous 
development of purchasing power b) industrialisation in the 
regions of the first industrial lcsolution The two industrial 
resolutions of the present svorld economic depression constitute 
one socio-economic complex 

Compare B K Sarkir Greetings to Young India (Calcutta 
1927) Ch xxvi Principles of Taxmon (Part of a discussion at the 
Indian Economic Conference Calcutta Session 4 January 1927) 

16 B K Sirkar Applied Economics Vol I (Calcutta 1932) in 
the second edition entitled Economic Development Vo! II (Calcutta 
1938) Shib Chandra Dutt Conflicting Tendencies in Indian Economic 
Thought (Calcutta 1934) p 145 See also supra pp 4 5 
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1930. A. L. Bowley: Some Economic Consequences of 
the War (London). Social transformation is visible in post-war 
countries as a result of rise in prices. To the suffering classes 
belong the holders of consols, debentures and other fixed inter- 
est securities. On account of the rise in prices the municipal 
or state legislation has prevented the owners of working class 
and ocher house properties from raising their rents. House- 
owners therefore are sufferers. Among sufferers are likewise to 
be found salaried persons and pensioners. These classes are 
compelled to lower their standard of living and make fewer 
purchases, specially in the line of comforts and decencies of life 
as well as of cultural goods, comprising travel, recreation etc. 
On the other hand, new classes commence improving their 
standard and rising in the scale of culture as purchasers of goods 
of all sorts. To this class of gainers in post-war years belong 
investors because they get the same percentage on their invest- 
ments whatever the level of prices. Such businessmen as in- 
creased their production during the period of rising prices are 
likewise in the gainers’ group. Altogether, then, a redistribu- 
tion in the ownership of capital and wealth is a marked feature 
of post-war countries. 

The transfer of wealth has been unconsciously but effectively 
consummated, first, because of the rise in prices and secondly, 
because of their fall. In all belligerent lands, and especially in 
Germany the manufacturers and Governments have been 
relieved of all debts because of currency inflation. On the other 
hand, security holders and the middle classes have suffered. 
The graduation of income tax has led to a considerable redis- 
tribution of wealth in a silent manner. Super-taxes and death 
duties have served to diminish rapidly-made wealth, i.e„ the 
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gains of profiteering. In England die railways have been trans- 
ferred in 1921 to the Companies from war-time state adminis- 
tration on the understanding diat the dividends must not 
exceed the pre-war limit and that the excess is to be applied to 
the reduction of rates. The public has thereby gained as con- 
sumers at the cost of the investors or capitalists. State subsidy 
for house-building as well as the stabilization of house-rents at 
the pre-war level have involved likewise a substantial transfer of 
: wealth to wage-earners and middle class people. 

1930, June. Sudha Kanta De: Japan in Indian Tariff 
' Policy. 17 It is necessary for us to be definite in our opinion as 
- to whether we want to have Japan as our friend or foe. We are 
not speaking now of those inevitable political repercussions 
that follow an economic tariff war. We are thinking of econ- 
omic efforts only. 

In India, we are afraid, die economic consequences of the 
present enhanced duty and discrimination against Japan may 
be grave both for the Bombay mill industry and for the pros- 
perity of die whole country. This is only die beginning of a 
tariff war between Japan and India and under ’ unequal 
conditions. 

A note of warning should be sounded here. We buy 75% 
of our commodities from England. Our exports to the United 
17 Article on “Hie Cotton Tariff: Its Significance” in the 
Journal of the Bengal National Chamber of Commerce , Calcutta. 
See also his “Italy and India” and “Japan’s Trade Position with India” 
(Indian Commerce and Industry , Calcutta, 1929); and “Franco-Indian 
Commerce” (I.C.I., 1930). See likewise Shib Chandra Dutt: “Evils of 
Piotection in regard to the Agricultural Classes” (Arthik Unnati or 
Economic Progress Monthly, 1928) and “The New Tariff Policy of 
Great Britain” (A.U., 1932). 
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Kingdom arc 25% of the total exports This is an undesirable 
state of things Our absolute dependence on England m 
regard to imports is artificial We must establish a closer re 
lationship with the ocher countries of the world It is strange 
that we buy so little from countries like Germany, Japan, USA 
France and Italy Our greater contact with these advanced 
nations of die world cannot but be to our good So that an) 
effort to disturb the balance between India and any of these 
countries is to be strongly deprecated So we cannot in any 
way support the discrimination against Japan 

1930 The Coal Mines Act introduces the principles of 
“economic planning” in Great Britain m regard to the regula 
non of output by central and district boaids The fusion of 
collieries in the interest of efficiency is likewise envisaged 

1930 3 1 Cartels m Japan ,R 

A coal cartel has been functioning in Japan since 1921 
The object is to regulate production by restricting it, raise the 
price, and tide over the depression which has been a post-war 
characteristic of the coal trade m Japan as elsewhere In 1920 
the total output avas 29,21)4,000 tons In 1929 it was kept as 
low down as 31,956,000 tons Absolutely speaking, the figure 
is of course higher than in 1920 But without efforts at restnc 

18 B K Sarkar in the Journal of the Bengal National Chamber 
of Commerce (Calcutta), December 1931 See also Wagenfuhr 
“Kartcllc in Japan’ in Kartell Rundschau Berlin Dec 1930, and the 
chapter op Japan in Die Wirtschaft des Atislandes igoi 27, 1928, Berlin 
published by the Staustisches Reichsamt, Benoy Sarkar “Trusts and 
Rationalization Aspects of the New Industrial Resolution” as well as 
‘‘Rationalization m Indian Cotton Mills, Railways Steel Industry etc * 
( JBNC , September 1927 and December 1930) 
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non it might have risen to dangerous proportions Further res- 
trictions are contemplated 

Attempts to cartelhze pig iron can be traced back to 1924 
The object at that time was to bring the private companies and 
the Government factories together under one public limited lia- 
bility company The project having failed, there was an 
attempt in 1925 to arrange between the private and the Gov- 
ernment works a division of labour in output There was no 
success in this attempt either Finally in 1927 the Pig Iron 
Union was established having foi its members three private com- 
panies, Mitsubishi, Mitsui, and Okura, and the Government 
works Mantesu The headquarters of the Union are located at 
Anshan It controls the entire production and regulates it 
according to a fixed system. 

Wrought iron has been under the influence of cartels since 
1927 The organization can be described m the following 
manner 

I Kozai Rengokat (Association of rolling mills) comprises 

die Government works Yawata and some private mills This 
Union seeks to distribute the production among the members 
according to a quota The headquarters arc at Tokyo Geogra- 
phically the private works of the Association may be distributed 
as follows (A) Eastern Kwanto Group (1) Nippon Kokan 
Works (Tokyo), (2) Kamaishi Kozan Works (Hokkaido), (3) 
Fuji Seiko Works (near Tokyo) Total production (1929) 
160,000 tons (B) Western Kwansai group (1) Seitetsu 
(Osaka), (2) Seikko (Kobe), and (3) Kokura (Asano) Total 
production (1929) 129,000 tons 

II Tekko Hyogikat (Association of private works) is not 
a regulai union bound by contracts but a mote or less loose 
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organization of wrought iron mills It comprises 18 members 
one of which namely the Seiko Konwaki is a union of thirteen 
works 

In 1930 the Kozat Rengokai decided upon a restriction of 
output and distributed the restricted quota among the Gotem 
ment and the private mills Since then a centralized otganiza 
tion for the entire iron industry of Japan has been m contempla 
tion The project consists in uniting all the works under a 
common roof and establishing a semi got ernment company with 
200000000 jens as capital A common sales syndicate is to 
be a feature of this organization with power not only to control 
the output but to abolish unpaying works as well 

In steel industrj the cartellization process since 1927 has 
gnen rise to the following groups 

I Eastern Kwanto Kozai Ham-ptu Kttmtat (East Japanese 
Steel Sale Union) comprising (1) the Japanese Steel Tube Co 
(output 76 000 t) (2) the Fuji Steel Works (21 000 t) and (3) the 
Kamiashi Iron and Steel Works (47 000 t) It began as a price 
cartel which functioned in a rather loose manner because the 
prices agreed upon were not always observed by the companies 
In 1928 however the union was placed on a more secure 
footing 

II Western Kwansat Kozai Hambat Ktimiat (West 
Japanese Steel Sale Union) comprising (1) the Kobe Steel works 
(2) the Osaka Iron Works and (3) the Ogura Steel Works and 
(4) the Asano Works Total output 100 000 tons 

A feature of the present organization consists m the fact 
that the Government works Yawata manufacture certain kinds 
of iron which the private companies do not In 1929 the 
Union of Japanese Steel producers decided to restrict the output 
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by 30 per cent in order to combit the fall in price The total 
production was not to exceed 180,000 1 Another activity of 
Japmese steel cartels consists in the establishment at Kobe in 

1929 of a Purchase-Union for pig non The Union intends to 
combit the almost monopolistic position of India m Japanese 
imports of iron by placing orders m Europe Considerable cut- 
tulments of flat as well as round bars of steel are in contemplation 

A price cartel has been ruling the copper industry since 

1930 The headquarters are at Osaka The Fujkawa, the 
Fujida, the Mitsubishi and the other important companies have 
cnteied into an agreement to observe the price regulations in a 
stringent manner The cartel discipline compels each member to 
deposit a cash at the central office by way of caution The incom- 
ing receipts have likewise to be delivered at the headquarters 

The chemical industry is marked by agreements between 
the soda factories The nitrogen woiks are not extensive 
enough to meet the requirements of the home market A 
Nitrogen Syndicate has accordingly been established by the 
Government which has further placed at its disposal a loan of 
50,000,000 yens 

The Union of Japanese Cement Works (reconstd. 1930) con- 
trols the output and distributes it among members The more 
important works are located as follows (x) Asano, 6 works 
(1,800,000 t), (2) Onoda, 4 works (500,000 t), (3) Toyokum, 3 
works (278,000 t) The export is m the hands of two firms The 
Union has come to the decision that only two companies, the 
Asmo and the Jawaki, should specialize in high class cement 
A large : scale reduction of output is in contemplation. 

Not less is paper industry subject to the cartellization ten- 
dencies The big nine factories manufacturing “modern” 

5 
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paper have established a Union which seeks to restrict produc 
tion In the middle of 1929 the Union ordered a curtailment 
to the extent of 20 per cent Those factories which exceed the 
quota allotted to each have to pay a fine Towards the close of 
the same year the restriction in output was ordered at a much 
higher percentage namely 30 to 36 per cent according to the 
size of the establishments These restrictions have not proved 
to be adequate enough to bring the total output down to the 
actual requirements of the home and the foreign markets The 
latest tendency in this branch of industry consists m transform 
mg the production cartel into a sales s)ndicate Output is being 
restricted drastically A merger is being planned by the Ooj 
Fuji and Karafuto Companies 

In regard to the porcelain industry the cartellization process 
is to be observed not so much in manufacture as in the orgam 
zation of sales especially of exports The Japan Porcelain 
Manufactures Exporting Association was established m 1928 
Twenty factories representing a capital of 1 020 000 yens and 
5 858 working men are members of this Association which has 
its headquarters in Nagoya Japanese porcelain has been able to 
invade even the American British and other European markets 
in a rather striking manner 

The cotton branch of the textile industry is controlled by 
the Cotton Spinning Association which represents 90 per cen 
of the weaving mills 1 e 1 180 000 000 yards (1926) It may be 
observed that the Mitsui Cotton Trust is a member of this Asso 
ciation Rationalization has advanced so far that, the recently m 
troduced looms work 25 per cent quicker than the best American 
installations The Association s control has been on the increase 
as well as the restriction of output 
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Two unifying oigamzations look after the woollen industry 
The Nippon Yomo Kogyokai is the association of manufac- 
turers while the Nihon Rashasbo Kyokai (with the Eastern 
branch at Tokyo and the Western at Osaka) attends to the sales 
In the silk world of Japan it is possible to observe four 
different organizations The oldest is the Yotasha established 
m 1889 which although describing itself as a co opetative society 
is essentially a capitalistic association It seeks to place on the 
market the silk turned out by die machine using factories 
The Yotasha has indeed served to popularize the replacement of 
handwork by machine work in the silk industry of Japan. The 
next association of importance is a post-war institution, estab- 
lished in 1927 under the name of the Japanese Imperial Silk 
Syndicate It is a public limited company with 50,000,000 yens 
as capital Its chief objects consist, first, in buying raw silk up at 
a fixed price, should the market conditions require it, at a rate 
rather lower than the bazar price, and secondly, in offering credit 
on the deposit of raw silk The third centralizing institution, 
namely, die Central Silk Association, is of older standing. But 
an event of importance is of recent date In 1928 a credit of 
37,500,000 yens was offered to its members m order that 50,000 
bales of raw silk might be removed fiom die market. The 
fourth institution embraces practically all the manufactures and 
may be described as an Industrial Silk Cartel. It was estab- 
lished in 1928 with the object, first, of fixing the price in a 
uniform manner and secondly, of controlling die output It 
is clear that the entire silk business of Japan from cultivation to 
the marketing of manufactured silk is cartelhzed and that these 
organizations might with profit be studied in detail by the jute, 
cotton, and other agricultural interests in India. 
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The artificial silk (rayon) industry came under a cartel in 
1927. A restriction in output to the extent of 20 per cent has 
had to be ordered on account of over production. Fresh curtail- 
ments are being planned. 

The flour mills have likewise been organized with a view 
to the control of output. There are three big associations which 
embrace 90 per cent of the total production. The Wheat Flour 
Joint Sales Association was established in 1930. The Crab 
Meat Packers Sales Gild has been established as the sole sales 
agent of all firms, large and small. Fishers deliver the goods to 
this gild which buys them up on part-payment system and places 
them on the market at its own risk. A solidified oil sales gild 
as well as a sugar milling association have been established in 1930. 

The industrial production and commercial activities of the 
Japanese people have grown important enough to be intimately 
mixed up with the industry and trade of other peoples. This 
aspect of Japan’s connecting links with the different factors of 
the world-economy is manifest in a number of Japanese parti- 
cipations in international cartels and conventions. There is, for 
instance, a German-Japanese “gentlemen’s agreement” to the 
effect that Germany would not export to Japan those chemical 
goods which are manufactured at home under a subsidy of the 
Japanese Government. In 1927 the artificial silk interests of 
Italy tried to come to an understanding with those of Japan with 
the object of fixing a quota in regard to exports to the Chinese 
market. The discussions have borne some definite fruit, as we 
shall see later. Further, Japan is a member of the International 
Quinine Convention along with Great Britain, Holland and Java 
(Indonesia). The convention came into formal existence in 1913 
and has been renewed in 1923. 
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The most valuable participations of Japan in international 
economy are to be noticed in the shipping line The Nippon 
Yusen Kaisba (with 152 ships, 886,000 tons), the Osaka Sbosen 
Kaisba (104 ships, 48,173 t), and the Toyo Ktsen Kaisha (13 
ships, 106,515 t) are membets of the Pacific Convention estab- 
lished in 1912 along with American and British companies 
fapanese shipping interests ate likewise represented on the Far 
Eastern Homeward Conference established m 1922 with the 
abject of fixing the freights and conditions of transport on .1 
uniform basis Other international shipping pools in which 
Japan has a place arc the East Asia Conference and the Dutch 
India Conference In the former along with Japan the British, 
the Dutch, the French, the German and the Scandinavian lines 
participate, and m the latter the Dutch and the German 

In artificial silk Japan is already a member of the inter- 
national cartel which embraces the British Courtaulds Com- 
pany, the German Glanzstoff-fabnken and the Italian Sma 
Vtscose The electric bulbs cartel was m pre-war years confined 
to the European countries Since the war Japan as well as the 
USA have been participating in this international institution 
for the regulation of prices and control of output 

1931 Labour India and World Economy. 10 In the entire 
world there is an organized labour force of some 50 million 
men and women, and in this India is responsible for only half 

l 9 B K Sarkar Lecture at Albert Hall, Calcutta, November 
1931 See his Badtir Patbc Ban gait (Bengalis m Piogress), Calcutta, 
*935 md ay a Bangtar Goda Pattan (Tire Foundations of a New 
Bengal), Vol II (Calcutta 193a), c£ P K Mukhcrjce Labour Lcgts- 
lauon ,n Br.Ush lnd,a (Calcutta, 1937) re Sarhar’s conception of 
neo capitalism 
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a million. Per 10,000 inhabitants Germany is the only country 
with more than 2000 workingmen as members of trade unions 
The United Kingdom is somewhat below Germany. Czecho- 
slovakia, Austria, Denmark and Belgium belong to the class 
of countries with somewhere between 1000 and 2000 members 
of unions per 10,000 inhabitants. India with only 16 unionists 
per 10,000 happens to be the very last in the scale of some 
thirty nations, and her neighbours are Japan with 43, Jugoslavia 
50, Rumania 53 and Bulgaria 75. The quantity, quality and 
variety of trade unions are indices not only to the modernness 
of a people and efficiency of a country in the industrial and 
technical sense but also to the progress of mankind in individual 
and collective freedom as embodied in democracy and socia- 
lism as well as neo-democracy and neo-socialism. 

1931. Theo Suranyi-Unger so (Szeged), Hungarian: Gr- 
scbicbte der W irtscbaftspbilosopbie (History of Economic Philo- 
sophy), Berlin. Economics was for a long time but a part of 
general philosophy. The physiocrats used to call themselves 
economic philosophers. The moral philosopher, Adam Smith, 
did not chink that he went out of his sphere while writing a 
work on die wealth of nations. Economics has now become 
an independent science. But its contacts with philosophy are 
not less in evidence today than they ever were. 

Every economic polity is influenced by one or other or all 
of the three philosophical tendencies, namely, metaphysical, 
ethical and sociological. The diversity' of die policies arises from 
the differences in the intensity of each of these standpoints. 
From the medieval Christian economic policies to those of the 

20 Author of Economics in the Twentieth Century (London, 1931)- 
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latest forms of anarchism the influence of world-view, meta- 
physical, ethical ot socio-philosophical, is quite in evidence. 

In the paper entitled “Ober die Ausgangspunkte det 
Volkswirtschaftspolitik” (Origins of Economic Policy) published 
in Schmollers Jabrbttcb (Munich), 1928, Suranyi-Unger says 
chat the highest object of the state is assurance of the spiritual 
and material welfare of the entire people. Its first necessity is 
external and internal defence. The cultural, economic and 
military interests of the state constitute its primary objectives. 
Economic policy consists in bringing together the resources and 
distributing them among the primary items. There can hardly 
ever arise any conflict between economic policy and the primary 
objectives of the state. But among die three primary objec- 
tives the possibilities of conflict are to be noted, and these may 
arise from the value attached to one 01 othcL of the metaphysi- 
cal, ethical and sociological standpoints. 

1931-1933. Two Agricultural Marketing Acts in the United 
Kingdom serve to co-ordinate die sale of agricultural products 
by establishing co-operative selling agencies. Economic planning 
is quite m evidence also in the establishment of marketing 
boards 21 British planned economy is not of the Russian type. 

I 93 I - The Industrialism of Young Bengal. 22 It is rather 
late that the Bengalis have commenced the A B.C of modern 
industry and commerce. Compared to the English people the 

21 W Milne Bailey Trade Unions and the State (London, 1934) 
PP 343-345 

22 B K Sarkar while opening the Industrial Exhibition at Berham- 
pore (Bengal) in connecuon with the Provincial Political Conference, 
December 4, 1931 Sec S C Dutt Conflicting Tendencies m Indian 
Economic Thought (Calcutta, 1934) pp 215-219 
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late-comers in world’s industrialism were the French, Germans 
Italians and Japanese. Youngsters also grow and become power- 
ful. The industrialism of Young Bengal is likely to be a source 
of inspiration to the backwards in India as well as in the rest of 
Asia from China to Arabia and in Africa. Nay, the Swadeshi 
(national industry) movement of Bengal which commenced with 
the “ideas of 1905” is going to be appreciated in the anml, D f 
world-economy as qualitatively belonging to the same rank as 
the industrial nationalism of the Russian Gosplan and the eco- 
nomic patriotism of Fascist Italy. Only, Young Bengal’s success 
is modest. 

1931. The Social Aspects of Rationalisation (Geneva). This 
document, published by the International Labour Office, throws 
light on the extent to which technocracy is responsible for un- 
employment in the world economic depression. 

1932. The first Gosplan (State planning) in Soviet Russia 
is consummated in 4 years and 3 months from October 1928 to 
December 1932 (see Vol. I., pp. 248-252). In regard to mechani- 
zation and industrialization it may be observed that several old 
industries have been reconstructed and entirely new industries 
created. To this latter group belong (i) machine-building, (ii) 
automobile, (iii) tractor, (iv) motor, (v) aviation, (vi) shipbuild- 
ing, (vii) black and non-ferrous metallurgy, (viii) electro- 
technique, (ix) rubber and (x) chemical industries. Production 
(1932) = 3 Production (1913)= 2 Production (1928). Technocra- 
tic autarchy, i.e. self-sufficiency has been achieved to a consider- 
able extent in almost every kind of machinery and in synthetic 
rubber. The achievement is tremendous. 

So far as agriculture is concerned, collectivization has 
covered two-thirds of peasant households (Total households in 
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Russia number 15 millions) The collectivization has been con 
summated with financial aid from the Government The col 
leccive farms are known as kolboz and are to be sharply dis 
tinguished from the state farms called sovhoz Collective farms 
aie produced by uniting individual peasant holdings The hold 
ings are private but are united for the purposes of cultivation 
Not more than xo or 11 per cent of the total cultivated acreage 
is under state farms (sovhoz) 

The collective farms (kolhoz) constitute 66 per cent of 
all farms but they command 74 per cent of the total cultivated 
acreage Nearly 15 per cent of cultivated acreage is in pnvate 
or individual control That is 20 per cent of all peasants in 
Russia are free owneis in other words neither belonging to the 
collective noi to the state system It has to be obseived further 
that the peasants of the collective system (kolhoz) are likewise 
free Private property has not yet been rung out entirely 

Industrialization and technocracy must not be considered to 
be the sole features of Soviet economy These are the integral 
features of all bourgeois economy In these items there is no 
distinction between any capitalistic country and Bolshevik 
Russia The fundamental chffeientmm of Soviet economy is the 


23 Bolshevism Fascism and Capitalism (New Haven 1932) pp 
34 35 39 Harry Barnes History of Western Civilization Vol II 
(New Yoik 1935) pp 1002 1004 IO °8 Summary of the Fulfilment 
of the First Five Year Plan (Moscow 1933) See also die extensive 
discussion of die communistic as distinguished from the socialistic 
tendencies and achievements of Soviet Russia in B K Sarkar Villages 
and Towns as Social Patterns (Calcutta 1941) For the evolution of 
political thought— Leninism I and Leninism II ace Pol Phi Vol II 
Part I (194a) pp 38 58 84 87 
6 
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abolition o£ private capital, private savings and private profits 
Russia’s achievements in these socio-economic fields down to the 
end of 1932 are no less epochmaking than in the industrial- 
technocratic 

1932 The O ttawa Agreement of 1932 which introduces 
Imperial Preference throughout the British Empire is as great a 
landmark m the tariff morphology of nations as the Cobden- 
Chevaher Treaty of i860 and the Deutsche 1 Zollvetetn of 1833. 
As an aid to the increase in the purchasing powet of Indian 
agriculturists Imperial Prefeience should be appraised as a source 
of inspiration to the German and American exporters Besides, 
the industrialization of India is also likely to be promoted by this 
new tanff. 24 

1932 The Bri tish Labout j ’arty 2 ' in the annual confer- 
ence at Leicester ad opts a resolution on curr enc y, banking and 
finance such as advocates (1) a “nnnaged_”__ currency which 
would stabilize internal wholesale prices at a “suitable level” and 
would seek the maximum stability of foreign exchange rates 
consistent with this, (2) the nat ionaliz ation of the Bank of 
England, its day to day business to be conducted by a governor 
under the general drrection of a Cabinet Minister as well as the 
nationalization of joint stock banks and (3) a nationa l investmen t 
board to prevent “waste and misdirection” of long-term capital 
by regulating new public capital issues 

24 B K Sukar Impend Preference vis-a-vis World Economy 
(Calcutta, 1934) For an opposite Mew point sec C N Vakil The 
Ottawa Agreement (Bombay 1932) 

25 E F Wise ’The Socializ-mon of Banking” in the Pohucd 
Quarterly (London, 1933) 
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1932 The Maternity Benefit Acts of Bombay (1929) and 
the Cential Piovinces (1930) happen to be the only embodiments 
of what may loughly be described as the nearest appioaches to 
the Ludunentary beginnings of health insurance legislation in 
India The conditions in India ate certainly very far from those in 
Eui-Amenca and Japan wheie legislation has rendeted the entire 
community (comprising thereby the employer as well as the state) 
to a great extent responsible fot tlae woikingmen in regaid to 
their personal insuiance The health and efficiency of the woik- 
ingmen and cleiks or ministerial officeis is today like their 
wages and salaiies teally a fust chaige on the management of 
mills, factories, workshops, bmks and other employment 
centies Employers ate compelled by accident, sickness, old age 
and unemployment insurance legislation to provide for hospitals, 
clinics and sanatoria In these de\ elopments one can see the 
idle of capital and capitalists or bourgeoisie somewhat nationalized 
or socialized A iap-p)ocbement between capital and labour on 
the lines of soltdartsme or class harmony (as opposed to class- 
struggle) is in evidence The situation may be desenbed as nco- 
capitalistic or neo-socialistic and goes back to the Bismarckun 
social insurance legislation of 1883-1889 30 

1932 Charles Gide La Solidaute (Pans) The “natural 
solidarities” were expected by classical economics to produce the 
harmony of interests between the employers and the working- 
men But new solidarities are being discovered, says Gide 

26 B K Sarkar “Insuiance for Workingmen”, lecture at the 
Indian Insuiance Institute, Calcutta (2 April, 1932), summarized m part 
m die Insurance and Finance Review (Calcutta, Apnl, 1932) Sec lus 
Badttr Patbe Bangalt (Bengalis in Progiess) Calcutta 1934 chapter on 
Laboui Powei and National Welfaic pp 211-216 
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1932. Benoy Sarhar “International Cartels {Journal 
of the Bengal National Chamber of Commace, March) 

The name of cartels m the economic world today is legion 
In Europe alone it is possible to enumetate some 1000 cartels, 
and of these some 150 to 200 may be described as international, 
,e, not circumscribed within the political boundaries of a 
single state. Perhaps not all of them arc cartels in the strictest 

sense of the term Some of these arc undoubtedly nothing but 


27 B K Sarkir ‘ The Problem of Correlation between Exchange 
Rates and Exports” {Indian Journal of Economics, Allahabad, October 

28 Woytinsky Tatsachcn mid Zahlen Etiropas (Vienna, 193°)’ 
Fischer and Wagenfuhr Kartelle in Europe {ohne Deutschland) 
(Numberg, 1929) 
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understandings and conventions in regard to certain lines of 
r industrial or commercial enterprise But all the same attempt s 
t o lcgulatc and control economic activities in a uniform or cen 
ttalized manner on an international scale arc some of the latest 
f eatures in the business organization of mankin d Among the 
most powerful foundations as well characteristics of the pier ail 
ing world economj the international caitels deserve a prominent 
place But all this need not imply political world peace 

The participation in international cartels is howevei not 
uniforml) distributed among the economic regions of the world 
even of Europe The countries may be arranged in the follow 
ing manner accoiding to the approximate number of interna 
tional cartels in which each count!) takes part (down to 1928) 


I 

Germany 

63 

*7 

Rumania 

8 

■> 

Czechoslovakia 

46 

18 

Dcnmaik 

8 

3 

Austria 

44 

»9 

Japan 

6 

4 

France 

43 

0 

Spain 

5 

s 5 

Gicat Britain 

37 

1 

Luxemburg 

5 

6 

Belgium 

33 

22 

Lidiuama 

3 

7 

Holland 

3 5 

3 

Latvia 

3 

8 

Hungary 

24 

2 4 

Esthonia 

2 

9 

Italy 

20 

2 5 

Brazil 

1 

10 

Sweden 

18 

26 

Chile 

! 

11 

Norwa) 

17 

7 

Aigcntini 

J 

12 

Switzerland 

*4 

28 

Canada 

I 


Poland 

*3 

2 9 

Indonesia 

I 

M 

Finland 

11 

3° 

West Africa 

! 

r 5 

Jugoslaa 1a 

ii 

3 r 

South Africa 

j 

1 6 

USA 

10 

y 

Turkej 

I 


The intern itionalh cartellized goods again aic naturally 
enough rerj \ancd The) comprise (1) coal and coal derivates 
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(2) potash, (3) magnesite, (4) steel and pig non, (5) cast non and 
wrought non, (6) tails and tubes, (7) wire and plates, (8) alumi- 
nium, (9) bismuth, (10) zinc, (n) cement, (12) marble, (13) 
plaster o£ Pans, (14) mirroi glass, (15) bottles, (16) paste board, 
(17) wrapping papei, (18) cellulose, (19) chemicals, (20) dyes, 
(21) quinine, (22) iodine, (23) artificial silk, (24) aitificial wool, 
(25) felt hats, (26) enamel, (27) rubbei, (28) electric bulbs, (29) 
mantles of glass burneis, and so on The list is extensive indeed, 
covering as it seems to do nearly every article of importance that 
happens to be produced m moie than one country One might 
almost a'seit diat, whenever pioduction is shared between several 
countries and is therefoie pohtico-geographically international 
there has come into existence an international cartel in order to 
pool the interests of the producers and at any rate remove or 
mitigate the wastes of unnecessary competition This is tanta- 
mount to rationalization on the international plane 

Capitalistic internationalism as embodied in international 
cartels is indeed prominent in Germany, but not less significant 
in France and Great Britain, as die above tabic would indicate 
The smaller countues of Europe, like Belgium and Holland, 
Norway, Sweden and Denmark, as well as Czechoslovakia, 
Poland, Jugoslavia, Rumania, Hungary and Austria look consi- 
derably international m statistics An explanation is obvious 
As economic units these regions ate naturally too limited in area 
to be more or less self-sufficient and independent of neighbours 
in economic activities The functions of internal or inland trade 
in fairly large-sized countries assume the form of “foreign com- 
merce , 1 e , exports and imports in the smaller ones. ' Some of 
their most ordinary bazar activities must, therefore, appear form- 
ally international This 15, en fassant, one leason why for put- 
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poses of international economic comparison, the index of so-called 
exports and impoits with reference to smaller countries is invari- 
ably misleading, when placed in the perspective of the indices 
of foreign trade with reference to the largei ones 

Wagemann in his Emfuhiung m die Konjunhturlehre 
(1929) classifies capitalistic regions on the basis of foreign trade 
indices It is somewhat on the same principle that Europe A 
and Europe B have been demarcated by Delaisi m Les deux 
Europes (1929) Both treatments are fallacious within certain 
limits The distinctions between one economic region and 
another have to be established on more than one basis The 
question of the region’s size and area vts-a-vis the form of 
economic developments has always to be envisaged in the 
evaluation of capitalism 

The situation in regard to production is not identical with 
that in regard to trade but is to a certain extent similar and allied 
In the case of the “succession states” of the old political unit, 
Austria-Hungary, especially, it is to be noted that it is just be- 
cause of the Peace Tieaty of 1919 that many of their functions 
in production and commerce (which would have been regarded 
as home, inland 01 national) figure today in the statistics of 
international enterprises From the standpoint of large countries 
like the United States of America, China, India, and Russia, 
the category “international” or “foreign” as applied to the 
conditions of the political units of Europe will always have to be 
cautiously interpreted by the students of statistics 

With these limitations, international pooling m production 
may in a‘ certain degree be treated as an index to the grade or 
extent of the “second” industrial revolution consummated in 
each economic region, especially in the larger countries like 
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Belgium and Saar, (4) non France ind Italy, (5) feuomanganese . 
Trance and Sweden 

Great Britain is not a membeL either of the West-European 
coal cartel or of the international steel union But none the less 
is British participation m international capitalism a striking 
feature of contemporary world economy Great Britain finds 
herself side by side with the USA exclusively or among others 
on such international cartels as deal with (1) tin, in legard to 
marketing and price, (2) copper, in regard to maihetmg and 
price, (3) tyres, (4) explosives, (5) artificial silk, (6) Glaubei salt, 
etc In the last three fields mentioned hete, German industry 
also is among the partners of British industrial combines on the 
international plane Great Britain is, further, participant along 
with Germany in cartels such as deal with (1) wires, in legard to 
sales, (2) gas mantles, in regard to manufacture, (3) bismuth, 
(4) bottles, (5) white lead, (6) linoleum and (7) gramophone 
On some of these France also is among the pirtners 

Italy’s place in capitalistic intci nationalism is not as great as 
that of Germany, Great Britain or France But it is mentionablc 
With the USA she has an understanding in regard to sulphur, 
and with Spain in regard to quicksilver Some other interna- 
tional cartels in which Italy may be regarded as a prominent 
partner have the following goods to regulate (1) marble for 
which there is an understanding between Italy, Germany and 
Britain, (2) artificial silk Italy, Germany, Great Britain and 
France, (3) felt hats, in regard to marketing in the Balkans 

With the international capitalism of Europe the United 
States of America do not happen to be mixed up in a pionunent 
manner Her participation in international cartels is of a rather 
subsidiary character, more or less as an appendix, so to say, to 
7 
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Great Britain This comparative absence of participation on the 
part of the U S in international cartels is but another index to 
American isolation, relatively speaking, in world economy 
Most of the American goods do not touch, and therefore, do not 
compete widi European products on European or other markets 
Foreign trade still plays the second fiddle, and the home market 
still looms large enough, in American business. Hence the 
rather noteworthy poverty or absence of entangling alliances 
in the world’s economic sphere 

Japanese cartels have been dealt with previously Their 
international bearings have also been touched upon ( sufia , 
PP 3 ° 37 ) 

1932 In dustrial Fatigue, Industnal Psychology and Lab our 
Welfare The In dustrial Fatig ue_JL esearch Bo ard (Lond on) 
imestigates the bearings of woikmg conditions and methods on 
industrial fatigue, paying due regard to output and the preser 
vation of the workers health The Board encourages, organizes, 
and facilitates, by financial 01 other means, research work in 
different industries undertaken with a view to discovering the best 
practice as regards hours of work, breaks, etc The results of the 
research work carried out hitherto are now embodied in a consi 
derable number of reports dealing with industrial accidents, rest 
pauses, repetitive work, vocational selection and guidance, time 
and motion study, etc Particular attention has been paid to the 
mining, metal-working, textile, boots and shoes, pottery, glass 
and laundry trades 

The work of the N ational Institute of Industrial Psycho logy 
embraces the following "matter movements of the worker, 
methods of training, selection tests, the reduction of monotony, 
interest m work, the distribution of working and rest periods, 
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the teduction of waste, the aiiangement of materials, the lay-out of 
factories, ind the effects of lighting, ventilation, etc on efficiency 

Like the Industrial Fatigue Reseatch Board, the National 
Institute of Industrial Psychology undertakes research work in 
different industrial establishments and investigates particular cases 
as they arise 

The Association of Geiman Industrial Doctors (Arbeitsgc- 
memschaft de> dentscben Geweibearzte) has enunciated a num- 
ber of physiological principles They read as follows 

1 All protiacted work — physical or physiological — should be 
interrupted by lest penods, otherwise, there will be an excessive 
increase of fatigue, and a considerable decrease of productive capa- 
city The need of test periods has been proved by scientific 
research and practical experience alike 

2 Rest penods should be granted dunng woiking hours 
It is injurious to die workers’ health to suppress rest periods during 
woiking hours on the pretext that the men can rest themselves 
sufficiently at the close of work The fixing of the time and 
duiation of bleaks will depend upon the nature and the duration 
of the work m addition allowance must often be made for ex- 
ternal circumstances (time of trains, etc) / 

3 Output normally diminishes towards mid day The 
daily curve of physiological activity descends then, indicating 
that it is at mid-day that the main break, foi rest and meals, 
should occur 

For tins double purpose an effective break of at least an 
hour must be fixed, assuming that the worker has not far to go 
from die workshop to the place where he has his meals If this 
distance is considerable the bretk should be lengthened propor- 
tionately A similar extension should be allowed in favoui of. 
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employees working with toxic substances so as to enable them 
to cleanse themselves propeily and to change their clothes 

For the benefit of workmen who, foi leasons of distance, 
annot take their meals at home, refectories should be installed 
near the workshop If they are attractively furnished they will 


help to lest the workers 

4 The (English) unbroken working day is a product of 
laige towns Certain superficial advantages of this system are 
set off b\ considerable disadvantages from the point of view of 
industrial physiology— disadvantages proving that this mode of 
organising die daily work cannot pose as the only one that is 
equitable The essential prerequisites of an unbioken working- 
day aie a nourishing breakfast before woik is begun, and a short 
break at mid-day foi a second meal, which, wherever possible, 
should include a hot dish (tea or soup) 


5 In addition to the main break, secondary breaks should 
be allowed For certain kinds of work, breaks or penods of 


slackening off ire imperative, where they are not granted there 
should be one break of ten to fifteen minutes m the morning, 
and another of equal length in the afternoon The suitable 


moment for, and the duration of, these breaks will depend on 
the special circumstances of each case. If work is begun very 
early, for example, and the men have to navel a long way to the 
workshop, a fairly long break in the first pare of the morning 
will be required In some cases so called “short hours” 
( Kurzstiinderi ), consisting of fifty minutes’ work and ten 
minutes rest, may prove efficacious 


1932 Benoy Sarkar The Economy and Sociogiaphy of 
Poland The economic and social data of modem India may be 
placed m the sociological imheu of Znamecki’s Polish Peasant 
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m Em ope and America (New York 1918 20) In the peasants 
of Polurd may be found some of the comrades, cousins, dupli- 
cates and analogues of Bengali and othei Indian peasants In 
comparative economics and comparative sociology the equations 
01 panties between India and Balkan Eastern Europe are haidlv 
talked of and are not yet quite well known But these socio 
economic equations are significant as theoietical contributions to 
modern philosophy and have deep pnctical values as well in 
aegard to economic statesmanship and societal planning with 
special lefeience to senu developed regions (Supra, pp 4-5 
19 20, 2 7) 

The analysis and comparison may be carried on item by 
item F01 instance, in regard to the relations between foreign 
and indigenous ciedit institutions Poland should not appear to 
be in a condition different from that of Bengal or, £01 that rnattei, 
of India in so far as bank-capitalism and bank administration aie 
concerned In 1929 there are 281 banks functioning in Poland 
The total deposits amount to 2,710 million Zloties (Rs 32 = zl 
100) Not moie than 33 pei cent of the deposits is to be found 
m the indigenous banks “Private” joint stock banking is not 
an important factor in the financial structuie of the Polish 
people And in this, again, the foreign element is substantial 
The Bank Dyskontwy W aiszawski (Discount Bank of Warsaw) 
is dominated by the Oesterreichiscbe Credttanstalt of Vienna 
The Harriman & Co of New-York, the Banca Commeicialc 
Italiana of Milan, the Hambios Bank of London, and other 
foreign institutions are the shareholders of the Bank Handlowy 
(Bank of ’Commerce), Warsaw And so on The purely foreign 
banks of Poland are of course to be counted extra The chief 
feature of Polish sociography is furnished by the fact that the 
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deposits of the Polish people ate commanded by such indigenous 
banks as ate undet foie.gn control 23 The financial stiucture of 
India and, of course, of piovinces like Bengal also is similar, if 
not identical. 

In 1935 the total capital of joint stock industrial concerns 
in Poland is 340 million Z 1 Moie than 42 pet cent of this is 
of foreign origin In the oil industiy foieign capital represents 
87 pet cent, in electrical powei 85 pet cent, in the mining and 
iron industry 75 pei cent, and in the chemical, timber, leather, 
textile and papei industries, 25 pei cent each All this is easily 
assimilable to the Indian sociogiaphy in which the role of 
foreign, especially British, finance, is the dominant feature of 
business organization and technocracy. 

The occupational structure and the social stratification of 
Poland exhibit features to which the Indian population is well 
‘ acculturated ” For instance, in peicentage of the total earners 
or gainfully employed persons the ngncultu tally active or occu- 
pied in 1931 are as follows 

r Poland 76 2 

2 India . 66-5 

Demographically Poland is moie agiicultuial than India 
But the differences are perhaps haidly noticeable 

In industrial and mining occupations Poland has 11 2 per 
cent of her total population This is a little highei than India’s 
106 per cent The Polish-Bengah 01 Polish-Indian identities 01 
similarities ale too palpable to be missed Poland may be taken 
as representative of the entue “Balkan Complex” ot Eastern 
Europe and Russia 

29 B K Sukar 4 Economic Development", Vol II (Second 

edition 1938) and Villages and Towns as Social Patterns (Calcutta 1941) 
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In tint year, again, nearly So pei cent of the total popula- 
tion of Poland li\e in smaller towns or \iilages with less than 
10,000 inhabitants India’s percentage is about 92 The tural- 
urban stratification is then more or less of the same type m the 
two spheres The differences are not substantial 

These and other equations of the socioeconomic ordev haac 
enabled me to employ the category, Bbaiata-vasn masbi-ban 
(the aunt’s home of the Indian people) about Poland and othei 
Eur-American countries of the same niveau m my books entitled 
Nay a Banglar Goda-Pattan (The Foundations of a New Bengal, 
2 sols 1932) and Badtn Patbe Bangalt (Bengalis in Progress, 
1934) Poland has been a substantial fecdei of the economics 
and sociology in which the distinction between the "Balkan 
standard” and the "Great Power standard” is a fundamental 
plank India is, like Poland, a region of “lags” 

Social thought in Poland has naturally been responsive to 
her actual socio economic and political conditions Applied 
sociology is a chief branch of social science cultivated by her 
scholars And in this, rural reconstruction plays perhaps the 
most leading part In Bengal as in All-India rural reconstruction 
is likewise a most popular category of public life and social 
thought Indian problems arc not sin generis 

1932-33 Andre Pavie The World Crisis in Agriculture 
( Bulletin de la Societe d’Economte Politique, Pans, 1933) The 
cultnators of France arc never known to have been con- 
tented with their lot except perhaps to a certain extent 
m the post-war years which marked the rise in prices 
corresponding to the fall in the franc But from 1926 when the 
price of wheat was 246 francs per quintal (367 bushels) it has 
come down to no in 1933 The present crisis m France is not 
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, crlsls 0 f under-consumption but is essentially a crisis of dis- 
equilibrium between the agricultural prices and the cost of 
production and living The cnsis would have been more severe 
m France had the Government failed to taise the prices or keep 
the puces at an artificially high level by protective measures 

The situation is not peculiar to France In the USA 
with 100 as the base foi 1914 the prices of cereals have come 
down to 40 and of cotton to 42 in 1932 Fiom 136 in 1929 the 
1 general average” has declined to 56 The total agucultural 
production which was worth 16 milliard dollars a few yeais ago 
is today worth only 5 milliard dollais The decline in the pur- 
chasing power is to be measured by u milhaid dollars 

The chief cause of this cnsis is the intensive cultivation 
introduced during and since the wat in ovetseas countues New 
inventions have been utilized in the USA, Canada, Argentina, 
Australia and elsewhere The result has been, on the one hand, 
a reduction of Lands to the extent of 40 to 50 pel cent, and on 
the other, a remarkable diminution of puces Although so far 
as France is concerned there is no question of undei-consumption, 
the numbei of effective consumers m the wot Id has not grown 
to the same extent as the amount of pioduction in the two 
Hemispheies 

The agriculturists are being aided today by the Government 
m seveial ways Moratona have been declared, ciedits have 
been offeied or guaranteed, subsidies of one soit 01 other fui- 
mshed, cooperative marketing facilitated Besides, monopoly 
has been instituted in legard to the sale of certain produce in a 
centralized manner Not many of these cennalized monopoly- 
sales have been crowned with success, howevei The efforts of 
the Federal Farm Board should serve as warnings by all means 
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The Canadian pools have led to disaster. The coffee ventures 
of the Government of Brazil have been failures. The Egyptian 
Government has been compelled to renounce die stocking of 
cotton. 

Since 1932 the Danubian countries of Eastern Europe have 
been demanding preferential tariff between two or three regions 
m regard to the export of agricultural pioducc and manufactured 
goods Certain preferences have been introduced on paper, but 
\ irtunlly on account of the opposition of the trans-Adantic coun- 
tries it has not been possible to render them effective On die 
whole, it appears that unless international conventions arc estab- 
lished with the object of fixing export contingents on the basis 
of previous exports no stability may be expected in world-eco- 
nomy This is not likely to be a panacea but may lead to some 
system in the place of the present chaos 

1932-33 B anking m Russ ia 30 The development of bank- 
ing is a special feature of the Russian economy under the Soviet 
regime During the period of “war-communism” (1917-21) the 
exi sting private banks were national ized Th e State Bank o f 
C zanst Russia was t ransformed into the Peo ple's Bank , which 
a bsoibed, fur ther, the other banking institutions Besides, there 
w is an attempt to con vert the entire syste m into a centr al book- 
kc eping department of the Governme nt. 

The sec ond perio d of Bolshevik Russia begins widi the 
introduction of the “new economic policy" (N E P.) by Lenm 
in 1921 Down to 1928, 1 e , the introduction of the Gosplan, 
reaction against the ultra-communistic bank system was deve- 
loped along the entire front The State Bank was re-opened. 


30 Dobberr m Wcltwirtscbaftlicbes Archtv (Jena, 1933) 
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the Co-operative Bank was established as well as a number of 
institutions for mutual credit. Among the new enterprises ate 
to be mentioned likewise joint stock limited liability banking 
companies in addition to die regional (municipal and rural) 
banking institutions. 

D uring this period Soviet ban kin g was carried on in the 
us ual manner of the banks in capitalistic countr ies. The bank s 
were mor eover called upo n to supple ment the financial projec ts 
of the Government whenev er it was necessary to depend on 
resources beyond those provided for in the central budget. 

The Gosflan (1928-32) has introduced modifications in this 
system of banking as initiated under tbe N.E.P. The banks 
have been compelled to lose thei r non-st atal or private chara cter 
and acquire the features of state institutions in keeping with the 
general ideals of “economic planning.” The credit system lost 
its economic character and was made to conform to this state- 
controlled economy. Under the capitalistic ideas of the N.E.P. 


the b anks were permitted to offer credit only under "econo mi- 
cally worthwhile" condition s. But die plan-economy as estab- 
lished by the fiat of the state removed those ideas of “private”, 
economic” and unregulated banking. They were authorized 
or compelled to finance the transactions according to the “plan”. 
From the standpoint of bank technique it is interesting to 
observe, however, that the system of offering credit in goods as 


prevalent under the N.E.P. lias been abolished. In its place has 
appeared r eal banking, i.e., financing throug h _ba nk pape rs and 
accounts etc. The co nsolidation of the entire -banki ng syste m is 
another mentionable feature of the last five years. 

Certain reforms of this period are noteworthy. In 1930 an 
Act was passed to modify the eadiest provisions of the Gosfkn 
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m legard to bank ciedit It had been the custom to offer credit to 
iny and every business on the stiength of the Plan s certificate 
so to say No considerations were attached to the actual requite 
ments of the business 01 its total output or capacity Today 
automatic ciedit of this type has been abolished I n order to 
obtain credit the business must be demonsttated by its record to 

whit extent it has succeeded in carrying out the instructions of 

t he Pla n Besides the banks have to cximine the undetstand 
mgs entered into under compulsion of the Government between 
the different businesses in ordci to lsceitain how the transac 
tions help one another from the standpoint of co operation in 
production and mail eting In other words die economically 
worthwhile charactei of the business and therefore of the credit 
to be offered is once again the item of chief importance m the 
banking system In 1933 be it observed further mother pnn 
ciple of capitalistic banking is m operation D own to iq^ r the 
diverse accounts of die businesses with the banks were treated 
in one lump T here was no distinction made in the bank book s 
between the businesss own money and that offe red to it as 
credit T his distinction has since th en been introduced in the 
records Ca pitalistic methodology and bourgeois technique are 
1 present prevalent in bank administrat ion 

Nothing indicates more conaetely the perpetual proneness 
to experimentations and idventures m communistic ideolog) 
than Soviet Russia s bank history Communism is not to be 
treated as a finished product It is constantly on the go 
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SECTION 2. 

The Epoch of Economic Planning in World-Economy 

(i 933- 1 939) 

1933, March. In the extensive interview on Economic 
Planning for Bengal 1 the present author observes that what is 
needed for jute is neither a policy of off-hand contraction nor one 
of indiscriminate expansion but a system of control, of rational 
determination from year to year, of rationalization. The econo- 
mics of jute is, besides, to be envisaged as an integral part of the 
larger problem of the industrialization of Bengal and the trans- 
formation of the occupational structure of the Bengali people. 
The most vital problem of economic planning for India as of the 
Gosplan in Soviet Russia is essentially one of technology and 
finance or of finance and technology. It ought to be a part of 
our statesmanship to attract financiers from far and neaf,— British, 
American, Japanese and even German, as well as, of course, 
Marwari, — to our villages and towns. 

Be it observed that economic planning as a category . 
becomes popular in world-economy after the success of the first 
five-year plan (1928-32) in Soviet Russia. Tire first fundamental 
in planned economy or planification is centralization and 
rationalization. The second feature, although not second in im- 
portance, is etatization, statalization, state control or management, 
i.e. socialism. Russian planning goes further than centralization 
and socialism. It is communistic, involving larger or smaller 
doses of the abolition of private capital and private savings and 
the introduction of state capitalism. Planning in non-Russian 

1 Published in the Insurance and Finance Review (Calcutta). 
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countries is non-communistic and embodies larger or smaller doses 
of socialism, which must be distinguished from communism 
ig 33 The National Industrial Recovery Act is passed 

under Piesident Franklin Roosevelt to combat unemployment 
which rose even up to 12,000,000 and to introduce “planning” 
But the “New Deal”, as the Roosevelt economic planning is 
cillcd, appears obnoxious to the “big business” which hates as 
much the state control of industries as the collective bargaining 
of workers Socialism is advancing in the U S.A 

1933, April C urrency depreciations since 1931 may be 
indicated as follows 2 3 I Countries off gold, — 1 Japan, 
2 UK, 3 Sweden, 4 Canada, 5 India, 6 Hungary, 

7 USA, II Countries with currency control, — 1. Austin, 
2 Germany, III Gold-standard Countries 1 Italy, 2 
Switzerland, 3 France, 4 Netherlands (Infra, 95, 122) 
193^3 • A C Pigou 4 The T heory of Unemploym ent 
(London) “In times of deep depression, with die actual mone- 
tary system ruling in this country, a 10 per cent all-round cut 
m money wage-rates would piobably, other things being equal, 
increase employment by more than 10 per cent” “The real 
rate of unemployment pay togethci with the conti lbution per 
employed workman is always in practice less chan the real rate 
of wage Thcrefoic it is impossible for any new man to be set 
to work by means of wage goods drawn fiom unemployment 

2 The New Monetary System of the United States (National 
Industrial Conference Board New Yoik 1934) 

3 W orld'Prodttclton and Prices 7925-32 (Geneva 1933), p 86, 
Review of World Trade 1932 (Geneva 1933) pp 12 14, 30 World 
Economic Survey 1932-33 (Geneva 1933) pp 222-223 

4 Tor Pigou see Pol Phil , Vol I , (Madras 1928), pp 1 18, 240 
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fund, unless at die same tmie some wage goods for that purpose 
arc being obtained from somewhere else”. 

“Long-run Government policies, which whether by design 
or by accident, make die state of labour demand permanently 
better or worse than it would otherwise have been, are not, when 
once established, eidier causes of or remedies for unemployment”, 
“Our conclusion that the long-run effect of expansionist state 
policies, -and under this head must be included not only the 
undertaking of large-scale public worb, but bounties, guarantees 
of interest and, if successful in their purpose, protective duties,— 
does not touch employment, affords of course no argument 
against the state’s temporarily adopting those devices as ‘reme- 
dies’ for unemployment in times of exceptional depression”. 

Although many of the arguments in this work arc given in 
madiematical symbols large proportions are intelligible to non- 
machematical economists. The student of political philosophy 
can hardly afford to pass this by and should make it a point to 
come into contact with the main diesis. Asjusual, Pigou argues 
in a round-about way for so cialism although as a temporary 
measure, without bidding adieu to classicism and formally pro- 
fessing faith in the socialistic creed. 

*933- The fall of prices in India since October 1931 when 
die Pound sterling (and along with it the Indian Rupee) went 
off the gold standard cannot be proven to have been heavier than 
in the United Kingdom excepting in two or three points. 
Besides, it has not been possible on account of the fall in demand 
to export as much agricultural produce as is necessary to pay for 
die imported goods. This is why the export of gold has been 
found to be the most convenient as payment of price for the 
imports. It is to be observed that from 1923 to 1930 India im- 
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ported large quantities of gold It is part of this imported gold 
that is being exported now (1932-1933)- But the percentage of 
gold-cover (for the currency notes) has risen from 6-2 to 149 
per cent during the period of the exports of gold from India. 
Altogether, there is no ground fot devaluation of the Rupee or 
for financial pessimism and panic m India.’ 

193 3. Radha Kamal Mukcrjee: Land Problems of 

India “Feudal land-holding in India and Europe has ausen 
from similar causes m each case and has left indelible marks on 
village tenures and distribution of tights The protection of 
tenants in India by establishing certainty of tenute, fair rents 
and compensation for improvements has met with varied degrees 
of opposition from vested interests in different provinces. The 
policy of the Government has wavered. Meanwhile there has 
been witnessed a gradual encroachment of the money-lending 
classes who have profited from the creation of a saleable and 
periodical tenancy”. “In some of the agricultural countries in 
Europe, peasant pioprietoiship and tenancy recently have under- 
gone changes as a result of economic causes and legislative 
measures, which also are of great significance foi the future of 
Indian agrarian reform”. “The old system has biokcn down 
and it is imperative that a new system be created m its stead 
which is adapted to the present conditions and requirements of 
agricultural and social life. To delay the process of adaptation, 
whether from fear of angering ‘vested interests’ or from apathy 
towards the unvocal classes, is to sow the seeds of drastic re- 
form, and it may be, even of revolution”. 

5 B K Sarkar Indian Currency and Reserve Bank Problems 
(Calcutta, 1933), S C Dutt Conflicting Tendencies in Indian Econo- 
mic Thought (Calcutta 1934), pp 199-202 
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It is m the background of such socio economic ideologies 
that the functioning of the ktsan Sabbat (Peasant Unions) in 
recent jeirs throughout the length and breadth of India has to 
be placed These unions constitute a problem as much for the 
Got ernment of India as for the Indian National Congress the 
Muslim League and the Indian States ( Indian India ) 

The lessons for India of the agrarian legislation of Europe 
from Bismarck down to recent times hate been indicated b) the 
present uthor in Economic Development Vol I (Madras first 
edition 1926) Ekaler Dhana Danlat O Aitbasastra (The Wealth 
and Economics of Our Own Times) Vol I (193°) ant ^ Nay a 
Banglar Coda Pat tan (The Foundations of a New Bengal) Vol 
I (1932) c 

1933 Not ember While explaining the law of the cor 
porations Mussolini obsertes that from the standpoint of techno 
cracj and occupational structure Italy is not a capitalistic legion 
It is described rather as a land of mixed and ditersified cco 
nomy To use a German category the situation would be 
called agrar industrial rather than agricultural or industrial 
Countries like Bengal na) India in general China Inn Indo 
nesia and other semi det elop-d economic regions hat c therefore 
much to gain from contact with Italian enterprises not otcr 
industrialized as thej are 

*933 Hirendra Lai De) The Indian Tariff Ptobleri 

6 Pankaj Mukhcrjcc The Economic Services of Zemindars to 
the Peasa its and the Pnbbc as Analyzed by Bcnoy Sarlar (Calcutta 
1934) See also B k Sarkar Modernism in Land Lcgislanon 
{Calcutta Review December 1937) Sec infra Sachin Sen Ttnidt 
mentals of at Agiaran Progiamme (Calcutta 1938) 
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(London) 7 Dey’s criticism of protection as applied to Indian 
conditions — sugar, steel and cotton — has been conducted in a 
reasonable manner The inherent defects of each industry have 
been exhibited with emphasis In so far as protection is desirable 
he recommends bounties rather than customs duties He con 
demns protective import duties as tending to regressive taxation 
and prejudicial to the wellbeing of the agriculturists and other 
poorer classes 

1934, November Folks Making Relief Respectable 
(Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social 
Science , Philadelphia) The experience of all European coun 
tries shows, according to Folks, that unemployment insurance 
old age insurance, health insurance, accident insurance, all put 
together and all operated to any volume yet undertaken, still 
leave, especially in any considerable degree at all times, a large 
volume of distress not provided for by any of these forms of 
social insurance 8 In addition to these we shall always need, 
on a considerable scale, a rational, humane, public relief system 
says he, and such a system differs not fundamentally in kind 
but in degree and scope from those other forms of social 
insurance” 

1934 Asian Labour Congress is held at Colombo 
(Ceylon) Japan, Ceylon and India are represented It opposes 
rationalization unless backed by safeguards as suggested by the 
World Economic Conference of 1927 


7 Compare B N Adarkar Indian Tariff Policy (Bombay 1936) 
But contrast B P Adarkar’ s Indian Fiscal Policy (Allahabad 1941) 

8 A Epstein Insecurity A Challenge to America A Study 
of Social Insurance in the United States and Abroad (New York 1933) 
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F vgs , on 0 £ Taxes in Fra nce The topic for discussion 
•at the d’Economte Politique of Paris on January 5 u 

“fiscal fraud”. Lecarpenner is the chief speaker. 

The evasion of taxes has been going on, in the first place, 
,n the domain of tariffs or custom duties, says he. The fraud 
consists in the false declaration of quantum or value. As for the 
state monopolies (eg. tobacco and matches), the fraud is to be 
found in the contiaband trade But neither false declaration nor 
smuggling leads to a considerable loss in revenue, according to 
Lecarpenner. More substantial is the loss sustained by the Gov- 
ernment on account of the frauds committed in the Departments 
of Registration and Scamps. 

In regard to the indirect taxes the commission of fraud is 
rather easy Certain taxes on consumption lead to a loss of 
some 500 million francs It is very difficult to mend the situa- 
tion because those who commit the fraud are strongly supported 
by influential sections in die Cbambre des Deputes. 

Then remain the direct personal taxes to be considered. 
The salaried officials of Government and other large offices can- 
not indeed make any false declaration m regard to the income. 
But there is a vast amount of fraud going on in small offices 
whose proprietors very often understate, to the tax collector, the 
salaries or wages on their payrolls, in order to avoid unfriendly 
relations with the employees. 

It is strange, says Lecarpentier on the authority of a specii- 
list in direct taxation that no motor driver, cook, servant or 
bearer belonging to richer families ever pays any tax. And yet 
eveiy body knows that when one considers the housing, food 
and pom bone (l bakhshish ) ) chances enjoyed by such persons their 
income rises to decent figures 
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Altogether, the income of the Government from the taxes 
on salaries might be doubled had there been no fraud committed 
so systematically and along so many fronts. 

The non-commercial professions evade taxes in a tremendous 
manner. The loss to the state is to be measured by four-fifths or 
three-fourths of what it ought to realize. 

As for the industrial and commercial enterprises the smaller 
ones, i.e. those with business not exceeding 50,000 francs prac- 
tise an enormous fraud. But in larger enterprises the Treasury 
is cheated to the extent of some 20 per cent. 

The taxable inome derived from shares and securities is 
nearly 10 milliard francs. The loss to the state in revenue on 
account of simple non-payment of taxes or fraud amounts to 
nearly half a milliard. 

According to Colson it is impossible to control the fraud 
because the publicity of income is not likely to be tolerated by 
the French people. In England and other countries, on the other 
hand, says he, the amount of inheritance is announced publicly. 

Several speakers suggest that if the State wanted the tax- 
payers to be honest in declarations and payments it should itself 
set the example of honesty and morality. Truchy, for instance, 
believes that the Government practises dishonesty in the dii-. 
charge of its functions when it levies and uses taxes more accord- 
ing to the political passions and electoral interests than in accord- 
ance with the requirements of public welfare. The taxpayer 
who feels that he is being treated as a pariah and deprived of 
justice which the state owes to all citizens naturally protects him- 
self by fraud. Another cause of the commission of fraud is, 
according to Truchy, the unduly high rate of taxation. 

In order to control the fiscal fraud the state will have to 
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curtail it, public expenditure so that it be lelieved of the ncces 
slt) 0 f imposing excessive fixes The pioblem is thus connected 
with die larger question of the role of the modern state and ot 
the reasonable limits within which its functions ought to be 
circumscribed 

1934 M Visvesvaraya Planned Economy for India 
(Bangalore City) No credence should be given says he to die 
theory that the Indian people would not be capable of rising to 
the level of their compeers in progressive countries in production 
industry or trade eaen if the training and opportunities afforded 
in these countries were available here and a responsible govern 
ment existed to regulate and conttol their destinies Next to the 
attainment of responsible government die most important ques 
tion according to him is as to how to maintain the countr) s 
huge population at a level of income which would not fall below 
what civilized communities would regard as a bare subsistence 
wage These are universal postulates in India 

Visvesvaraya s planning howe\ cr know s nothing of the 
rationalized unification of the entire economic resources and 
machinery of die country as known in die regions which line 
made economic planning popular Nor does he Msualizc dv* 
enormous role of the state in the initiation and control exercised 
over agriculture manufacture and commerce which belongs to 
economic planning strictly so called He has besides fought 
shy of the approximate budgets in millions of Rupees which 
constitute the financial background of real planned economies 

By planned economy Visvesvaraj a means simpl) the dc\c 
lopment of the economic potentialities of India and the height 
ening of die standard of living of the Indian people In other 
words he is using a verj modern or recent category of applied 
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economics ot applied policies in 1 lather un technical, conven- 
tional and colourless sense Having regard to the conditions 
pi evading in India, it is safe for this countiy, he believes, to 
proceed along the lines practised in such capitalist countries as 
France and the United States of America In his judgment 
India resembles France in the small size of the agricultural hold- 
ings and the United States in the laige size of the country and 
the magnitude of its resources, particularly man-power We 
have yet to build up some measute of moderate industrial pros- 
perity and for the present capitalism is best suited for tint 
purpose, says he 

The analysis and recommendation ate m the main reasonable 
and agree with those offered by the present author m his paper 
on A Scheme of Economic Development for Young India published 
in 1925 3 Economic Planning foi Bengal (1933) may also be 
referred to for examination of the situation in India in the pers- 
pective of developments among the economic "adults” in 
Eur- America {supia } p 60) 

Economic planning, strictly so called, should not be jtaken 
as entuely wanting in Indian ideology In Conflicting Tenden- 
cies m Indian Economic Thought (Calcutta 1934) Shtb Chandra 
Dutt obseives as follows "Sarkar’s views, however, do not go 
fai enough India not only wants modern methods of produc- 
tion and distribution She is also in need of a system of plan- 

9 B K Sarkar Economic Development Studies fn Applied 
Economics and World Economy Vol I (Madras 1926) second edition, 
(1938) The paper was published in die first instance m the Modern 
Review (Calcutta) foi July 1925, as well as m independent brochuie 
(1926) See Khagen Sen The Economic Reconstruction of India 
(Calcutta 1939) 
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vicious circle of low efficiency, low wages and low standard of 
living at as many points as possible. 

1534 Safcguatding Japanese Exports One of the most 
important measures that Japan has adopted in recent years is the 
Commerce Adjustment and Safeguarding Law This law, in- 
tended to protect Japan's foreign trade, particularly against res- 
trictive measures undertaken by other nations to which Japanese 
goods arc exported, was adopted at the 65th session of the 
Imperial Diet and has been in foice since May 1, 1934 
According to a Foreign Office statement, the promulgation of 
this law has" been made necessary, because of a growing tenden- 
cy in other countries to ignore the fundamental economic prin- 
ciples of ministering to one another's wants and promoting 
through their co operative efforts the progress and prosperity of 
mankind, which is reflected in their attempts to suppress impor- 
tation of foreign goods by means of high tariffs, restriction of 
imports, etc , and particularly because of the increasing number 
of countries which arc setting up barriers against Japan’s export 
trade The law is intended to enable Japan to adjust het trade 
to the above situation, to balance thereby her international pay- 
ments, and at the same time to take, if necessary, appropriate 
measures for safeguarding her commerce It is stipulated in the 
law that the Government, whenever they consider it specially 
necessary for the purpose of adjusting trade or safeguarding com- 
merce in answer to the measures that have been, or are to be 
taken by foreign countries, may, in accordance with the provi- 
sions of Imperial Ordinance and with the approval of the Tariff 
Investigation Commission, in respect of specified articles, and 
during a specified period of time, impose on such articles, in 
addition to the import duties enumerated in the Import Tariff 
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Among the economic issues which constitute the topics 
o£ Vol III we lrn c the problem o£ social sen ices in the pcrs 
pcctivc o£ taxation discussed b) A N Maini The paper of 
B R Rau deals with foreign investment tint o£ Bnj Naram 
with the nte of exchange India s public debt has been dis 
cussed b) k T Shah The question of agricultural protection 
has been raised bj Radha karnal Mul crjec 

Indian economic thought toda) is pluralistic enough to be 
able to offer just the antipodes of the mows collected here 
Against the present ratio and the export of gold Brij Narain has 
strong a lews He is an exponent indeed of the traditional 
Indian standpoint All the same he has cared to admit that 
the linking of the Rupee to sterling helped us onl) for a few 
weeks or months The present author happens to rake a rather 
uncomcntional stand in regard to both these questions (c/ his 
Indian Currency and Rcscruc Bank Pioblcms second edition 
1934) ' m£ l co belies c that neither the ratio Rc = is 6d nor the 
gold export has been harmful to India 

Shah proceeds on the hjpothesis that c\cr) financial item m 
the entire histoi) of England s relations with India is going to 
be placed with some impartial tribunal He has sat in judgment 
on the British wars and annexations in India or abroad and 
argues that these expenses should not be charged co India 
Then he has found fault with the absence of economy in the 
Governments railwa) polic) Altogcthci he believes that die 
amount of India s public debt will be trcmcndousl) reduced 
once it is admitted that India ought co shoulder onl) such bur 
dens as arc reall) hers Supposing that the militat) and financial 
histor) of a century and a half can ever be the theme of a judi 
cnl trial in the normal sense one may find interest in Shah s 
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ing Among others he mentions, foi instance, the substitution 
of uce md maize- £01 cheaper millets and of cereal for giam and 
oil seeds The spiead of double-cropping is anothei very lm- 
portant item lefeiied to by him The attention of economists 
deseives to be diiected to these aspects of Indian agriculture in 
ordei to asceitam the past changes in the standard of living of 
the people as well as its probable future The situation may 
not turn out to be as pessimistic as one suspects 

1934-36 New Tiends in Commercial Pol icy Until 
1929 30 the most-favoured-nation system m one form or anothei 
and with few exceptions leptesented the corner-stone of com- 
mercial agieements Subsequent stages may be indicated below 

(1) The international slump and die resulting collapse of 
world economic co-operation led in 1930-31 and the following 
yeais to the introduction of reciprocal tariff and quota prefer- 
ences m complete conflict with the most-fivoured-nation prin- 
ciple, and to the development of bilateral trade stimulated by 
clearing anangcments The Bntish Imperial Preferences pro- 
vided foi by the Ottawa Agreement (1932) belong to this new 
system, m that they represented a tendency for the British 
Empne to cut itself off, commercially, at any rate, from the lest 
of the world 

(2) A fundamental departure from dns isolationist policy 
took place with the new Amencan commercial policy introduced 
by the passing of Coidell Hull’s Reciprocal Tariff Act m the 
Autumn of 1934 The object of this Act is to provide for 
the conclusion of tecipiocal commercial agieements based upon 
mutual most favoured-nation treatment The piactical effect of 
the new policy is to woik once moie 111 the direction of multi- 
lateral trade relationships It leads to the conclusion by the 
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It is interesting to note that the dicta tonal legions aie just those 
that were affected most seriously by unemployment, hboui 
noubles and class struggles The glorification o£ laboui has 
invariably gone hand in hind with the mihtaiiz ition of the 
nation m these countries The dignity of laboui has been lifted 
to the highest national and military niveau Labour has giown 
into the fiist servant but not the sovereign In Soviet Russia the 
appicciation of laboui is limited by the abstiact ideal of com- 
mon good 01 geneial welfare and in Geimany and Italy by that 
of the nation The dictators are thus employing two contra- 
dictory principles, first, the elevation, and, secondly, the limita- 
tion of laboui It remains foi the democracies to find a solution 
in which the fiist may be acceptable without the second 

1 534-35 Br itish Shipping Policy Through Labour Eyes 
(Report of the Thirty-fifth Annual Conference of the LabouL 
Party, London) 

In Decembei 1534 the President of the Board of Tiade 
moves a Money Resolution granting a subsidy of £2,000,000 
to tramp shipping and authorizing advances to the extent of 
£10,000,000 for sciapping old vessels and building new or 
modernizing existing vessels Pnor to the debate consultations 
take place with the Joint Committee of the Seamen’s and 
Transport Woikers’ Unions The British Labour Party stronglv 
criticises the Government’s Policy, draws attention to the griev- 
ances of the seamen, and challenges the Government to institute 
a thoiough enquiry into the conditions of employment in the 
Mercantile Marine The Government makes no reply to this 
and the Resolution is opposed 

On the second reading of the necessary Bill the Patty 
moves “That, whilst dais House recognize the necessity for 
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contncts should apply to the woih o£ demolition reconstruction 
and building 

The Bill is lead a thud time by 147 to 37 the Party 
opposing it and once again charging the Goa eminent with dis 
icgaiding the legitimate complaints of the seamen 

Man) questions aie put legaidmg the loss of seaeial ships 
and their cicws alleged to be due to unseawoithmess or under 
manning or both and at last in a debate on Match 26 some 
impression is made upon the President of the Boaid of Trade 
for in his rcpl) he undertakes to institute a public inquir) into 
the loss of the Usivoith the Mill fool La Lies cent a and the 
Blangowrie 

1935 Benvenuto Gnziotti author of Pnncifii dt Pohtica 
Diritto e Scienza dclle F maize (1929) sa)S m the Annali di 
Ecoiomta (Milan) that puolic finance is concerned with the 
distribution of public buidens The taxes and fees fixed by 
legislation are not to be regarded as prices expressing exchange 
\alues but as political dcsices for the distribution of the costs 
of public sen ices A programme for the redistribution of 
wealth for example may motivate specific tax policies based on 
ability to pay Other political ideals may be attained thiough 
the use of benefit leucs Such devices as exemptions ptogres 
si\e rates and classifications aie similarly useful in effecting the 
general purposes of the state 

J 935 *937 F Scldtc s Sozialpolitd im Dnten Reich 
(Social Policy in the Thud Reich) Berlin 1935 discusses among 
other things the buildings for the industries and industrial 
workers such as haae been projected since 1933 The rationali 
13 M L Boggcn and J W Sundclson Italian Theories of 
Fiscal Science ( Political Science Quarterly New York June 1938) 
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satisfaction of the wants of that class but is assigned wholly or 
m part to those of another class The Finance Acts are normally 
legalizing the transference of wealth from one class to another 
class 

193^ F A von Hayek C ollectivist Economic Plann ing 
(London) One of the defects of socialistic (communistic) eco 
nomy as in Soviet Russia s according to this German econo 
mist naturalized m England the excessive development of some 
lines of production at the expense of others and the use ot 
methods which are inappropriate under the circumstances He 
sees unchecked the ambition of the engineer to apply the latest 
developments made elsewhere without considering whether they 
are economically suited in the situation Von Hayek s criticism 
of communistic planned economy is correct from the viewpoint 
of hedonistic and rational economics but is entirely irrele 
vant in view of the fact that the Sovietic economy is the economy 
deliberately calculated to promote political and social revolutions 
and cannot be examined by the profits and loss calculus of 
orthodox economic science The situation has been analyzed at 
length in my Villages and Towns as Social Patterns (Calcutta 
1941) 

x 935 R e cent Economic developments in Russia may be seen 
in the following statistics published bj. the Lloyds Bank Ltd J 
Monthly Review (London) for April 1936 

1913 1927 1933 1935 

Popi lation 1 Millions 139 7 147 o 165 7 

Urban 18 5% 179% 24 3% — 

Rural 8r 5% 82 1% 75 7% — 

r In 1920 21 the total population was 134 millions of which 
157 per cent was urban and 84 3 per cent rural 
II 
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Labour 

1913 1927 1933 1935 

Number of wage earners 


millions — 

Total pay loll million roubles — 

11 6 

6 800 

219 

35000 

24 0 

Education 

Children m elementaiy 
and secondary schools 
thousand 

7800 

10727 

21 814 

26 000 

Students in universities 
and high technical 
schools thousand 

125 

161 

469 


Daily cuculanon of news 
papers millions 

2 7 

76 

3 6 9 

37° 

Finance 

Budget Rocnue null roubles — 

539° 

35 011 

65900 

National Income 

21 0 

217 

48 0 

G43 

Gold Production ounces : 

1 284 600 

— 

2 798 200 

5 872 700 

foreign Trade 3 

Exports mill gold loublcs 

1520 

77° 5 

4948 

367 4 

Imports i 

1 374 

7i3 7 

3482 

2 4 ! 4 

Balance , 

+ 146 

+578 

+ 1466 

+ 1260 

Internal Trade 

Total tumovei mill gold 
roubles 


13 7 ! 7 

42 920 

... 


2 Reduced to 1925 27 puces 

3 In 1920 exports were 1 4 and imports 29 3 million gold 
roubles Theie was an advcise trade balance of 279 million gold 
roubles 

The Sovietic enthusiasm m favour of industrialism and tech 
nociacy at the cost of agnculture and at sacrifice m the national 
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Every day tiolley buses covet a distance of 375,000 passenger- 
kilomettes, autobuses about 150,000 passenget kilomettes 
Two hundted thousand people ttavel by subway daily 
Eight thousand people travel on the Moscow River daily m 
liver boats 

Mote than 2,000,000 Moscovites eat in 4,000 communal 
dining-tooms and restaurants daily. 

Moie than half a million students study in 1,250 schools, 
couises and technical schools, mote than 60,000 people teceive 
higher education in 65 univeisities and academies 

About 750,000 copies of various books aie published daily 
in Moscow 

Hundieds of Moscow’s libranes, circulating 40 million 
books, aie at die service of the tesidents of the capitil 

Six thousand people visit 70 museums of the city duly 
Moscovites receive 300,000 letters, 28,000 telegrams, 2,500 
parcels 1 day and send to all parts of the country and abroad 

350.000 letters, 25,000 telegrams and 12,000 paicels 
Moscow water-pipes, which aie almost a thousand kilometres 

long (the distance from London to Marseilles), deliver 50 
million buckets of water daily, if this quantity of watei would 
be poured into a lake having a depdi of two metres, it would 
occupy an area of o 3 square kilometres 

The network of the gas supply system in Moscow is about 
500 kilometres long (the distance between Berlin and Warsaw) 
This quantity of gas can fill 12 dirigibles with a capacity of 

18.000 cubic metres each 

1935 Harry Baines Amencan Imperialism 15 Accoid- 
15 History of Western Civilization, Vol II (New York 1935), 
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Domingo, Nicaragua, Honduras, Salvador, Panama, and the 
Virgin Islands During die same period we turned to the 
Pacific and enteied the Hawaiian Islands and the Philippines 
The United States also joined with alacrity in the commercial 
penetration of China 

With the outbreak of the World War (1914-18) came our 
remarkable investments m Allied bonds and the subsequent 
European loans, which have made us the most powerful influence 
in European finance We now hold foreign securities, exclusive 
of war debts, to the face value of some $18,000,000,000 With 
the discovery of rich petroleum resources in Asia Minor and 
Mesopotamia we have recently interested ourselves in the Near 
Orient 

Barnes’s interpretation of American imperialism is in the 
mam economic and financial It is the economic and financial 
aspects of imperialism that are generally emphasized by American 
and other scholars under the socialistic ecology of Matx-Lenin 
This interpretation is too advaitavadi or monocratic to explain 
the colonial empires of modern times Like all other empires, 
the American empire is also inspired by racial, political and cul- 
tural in addition to die capitalistic megalomanias American 
imperialism is in any case mimical to the freedom movements 
of the Asian and African peoples and is in non-official, if not it 
times in direct alliance with the European imperialisms 
I 935> March 24 Business Organization in Japan lb 
The methods of business followed by the Japanese people J 
form the subject of discussion at the Bangiya Dhana Vtjnan 
Peimhat (Bengali Institute of Economics) when Surendra Mohan 

16 Amnia Bazai PatriLa (Calcutta), 29 March 1935 
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mngs of Japans mteiest in India in the early yeais of the 
present ccnturj when the Indo Japanese Association was estab 
lishcd as ith Count Okuma as patton He agrees with Bose in 
the suggestion that Indians who wish to dense benefit from 
svoik m Japanese schools of technolog} ought to be persons well 
trained and experienced in practical svoil at home According 
to Kainakh} a Bose Naien Law and Sudha De unis ersal educa 
tion is to a gieat extent responsible for the sense of international 
competition among Japanese svorl ingmen The role of state aid 
is referred to by Jitcn Sen Gupta 

Nirmal Bose and Atul Sur feel that in India one great 
hindrance to the progtess of adequate Westernization on 
Japanese lines is perhaps to be found in the Indian ambition to 
1 cep the culture and sclfrespect of India in tact Hinlal Gupta 
saj s that Japan s example can teach the Bengali people as to hosv 
to resolve to save Bengal from non Bengalis 

Summing up the discussions the Director of Researches (the 
present author) observes that the legal hours of work arc enforc 
cd m Japanese factories the average for all establishments being 
g 13 hours per day The average in textile mills is 9 33 whereas 
that in shipbuilding 8 40 horns pel da} In addition to health 
insurance Japanese worl ingmen enjo} extra wage earnings in 
the form of bonuses allowances and profit shaung as well as 
housing accommodation and part wages m price fuel clothing 
and other items 

Japanese people are not to be regarded today as mere 
consumers or importers of machineries as in 1905 or even in 
1915 They have grown into a nation of producers of machines 
inventors of tools etc In 1933 nearl} 1 000 patents foi electric 
industry over 2 000 for chemical mdustr} and 2 500 for 

12 
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ance as well as “poor relief” constitute the most fundamental 
backgrounds of institutions, in the midst of which the earnings 
of the economic man have to rhake their appearance. No theory 
of wages can be realistic and adequate enough which is not 
orientated to the considerations of public finance such as the state- 
directed economic and social “planning” and campaign against 
poverty inject into the economic world at every item of its func- 
tioning. The negation of laissez faire has grown into the 
greatest of all realities in the internal economy of nations. 

In the second place, even without or rather outside of state 
intervention there are the innumerable “frictions” to economic 
competition engendered by the doctrines as well as facts of 
sali'datisme. Both employees and employers — well organized 
into unions on each side as they are, — have got used to the 
regime of give-and-take, mutuality, “interpendence”. The 
employer is no more a free-to-choose individual than the em- 
ployee. The earnings of labour, wages, salaries, bonuses, and 
what not, — require therefore to be interpreted in terms of these 
new conditions of tire labour world in which, in the last analysis, 
not so much individualist competition as reciprocal co-operation 
virtually rules. 

Social insurance cannoc in theory be described as a system 
of doles or charities because it is essentially insurance and, as 
such, is based on premium paid by the insured. 

.The “dole-ful” character is apparent, however, in the facts 

(1) that a part of the premium is paid by the employer, and 

(2) that another part of the premium is paid, in several branches 
of social insurance and in many countries, by the state. In 
regard to the first point, the employer’s contribution, it may 
perhaps be described as part-payment of “supplementary wage” 
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expenses of the comp .-natively uchei classes chat the unemployed 
.lie enabled by the state to cany on 

In regard to the unemployment “msuiance propei”, also, 
it is not always possible to detect any logical connection between 
the benefit and the risk No consideiacion has been paid to the 
question as to whethei the peicentagcs of unemployment are 
high ot low m regard to chose classes for whom the insurance 
has been declaied ro be compulsory The rates of contribution 
as well as benefit have been fixed in an arbitrary although 
uniform manner without reference to the branches of business, 
rates of wages or age-groups Only, the women and the 
juveniles hive been accorded the right to lower contribution as 
well as lower benefits. On the ocher hand, children’s allowances 
have been admitted although the parents have not been burden- 
ed with higher contributions. Altogether, the rnoie “risky” 
occupations and age-groups have been “protected” at the cost 
of the others, 1 e the more favourably situated 

1936, September The f ranc is devalu ed in Fiance and along 
with it the Swiss franc and the Dutch guilder. T he obstina te 
“gold bloc” thus comes in line with the off-gold countries. 
These devaluations constitute but the last stage in the piocess 
which commenced in Octobei 1931 with the U K (as well as 
India) and was taken up by the USA in March 1933 
Germany has not formally abandoned the gold standard. But 
the privileges gianted by Germany to her traders on the inter- 
national market since 1934 constitute a factual 34 per cent 
devaluation ( cf Register-Marks, scrips and othei facilities) 
1936. Louis Baudin La Monnaie et la Formation de* 
Pnx (Money and the Formation of Puces), Pans It is an 
abuse of language, says Baudin, to describe the period of busi- 
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Note: The specie reserve for 1936 is calculated at the 
rate of Y 13-00 per momme of gold. 

The table demonstrates that the present-day economy of 
Japan in comparison with the year 1893 has increased at least ten 
fold and in some instances 67 to 125 times. Compared with 
the time of the war with Russia, the Japanese economy is 6 to 7 
times larger and in some respects even 12 to 18 times. It is 
regrettable, however, that production figures, which are highly 
important to a discussion of this sort, are not available for the 
two war periods. The nearest such figures are for the year 1909 
which follow, and even these do not include statistics for agri- 
cultural production. 

Comparison of Production (in million of yen) 



I 9°9 

*935 

Agricultural 

X 

2,081 

Industrial 

772 

10,836 

Mining 

103 

5°4 

Commerce 

68 

335 

Forestry 

”5 

297 

Total 

* r -°59 

15,055 


The production of 1935 reached Y 15,000 million. The 
figure for 1936 must have exceeded the Y 16,000 million- 
mark. Production for 1909 amounted only to Y 1,000 million 
without taking agricultural production into account. But since 
agricultural production for the year 1917 was valued at Y 1,6 00 
million, the gross production figure for 1909 could not have 
exceeded Y 2,500 or 2,600 million at most. Production prior 
to the war with Russia was even less. If the figure is assumed 
to be roughly 2,000 million, production now is 8 times greater. 
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operate with pnvate initiative. But beyond this no obvious case 
is made out £01 a system o£ State Social ism which would embrace 
mosc of the economic life of the community. It is not the 
ownership of the instruments of production which it is impor- 
tant for the State to assume If the State is able to determine 
the aggregate amount of lesources devoted to augmenting the 
instruments and the basic rate of rewaid to those who own them, 
it will have accomplished all that is necessary Moieover, the 
necessary measures of socialization can be introduced gradually 
and without a break in the general tradition of society” Al- 
together, K eynes's socialism is as anti-communistic and anti - 
so victic as that of Nazi Germany ind Fascist Ita ly Cf Pigou 
Q 1936 Economic Autarchy, Swadeshi, and Planned Eco- 
■'nomy Ac the present moment the tariff policies of nations are 
directly 01 indirectly associated with the economics of autarchy 
(self-sufficiency) and economic planning In India there should 
be no vagueness about these two categories of economic policy 
These are to be taken as but the post-war and post-depression 
countciparts of our generation-old Swadeshi (indigenous indus- 
try) movement There are differences m detail between the 
Indian Swadeshi and the contemporary world movements in 
autarchy But the drives and the motives are identical It is 
possible likewise to discover differences between Russia, Italy, 
and Germany in regard to their autarchic plans because of the 
differences in the structure of the agricultural and industrial 
economies of the three regions But each one is pursuing in a 
goalful manner just one policy of making itself as independent 
as possible of the neighbours in regard to the essential require- 
ments of national life 

It should be observed at die outset that there are economists 
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promote swadeshi and develop nationalism The so called 
“liberal” 01 demociatic States weie the first to set the example 
In 1931 the United States taised the customs tanffs Swadeshi 
was then staited m a country which is often supposed to be the 
land of the flee It became difficult to place European goods 
on American markets Euiope was, therefore, hampeied in the 
sale of a part of hei production, and this led to a consequent 
decrease m the puichasing powei of European countries 

The situation was aggravated in some countries by the fact 
that, before the crisis, they had been free to emigiate, while 
even tins outlet was now almost totally suppressed A country 
like Italy or Geimany was faced with a reduction of her possi- 
bility of exporting labour as represented by merchandise Other 
countnes of Europe had to undeigo the prohibition of tire ex- 
port of labour in the foim of emigration Then, again, before 
the crisis (1929) the United States were sustaining the purchas 
mg power of European countries with a system of long term 
credits But after the crisis began, even this system broke 
down It was natural that the various European nations should 
seek to save — as they put it — the home market foi their own 
production It is in this perspective that the swadeshi move- 
ment of contemporary Europe has to be envisaged 

With the expoit of products and that of labour, both ham- 
peied, all that remained was to work for national consumption, 
and this led to the quota system Here, again, it was die 
“liberal” nations that set the example, the quota system being 
staited by France in 1931 

Anothei “liberal” state started a thud tactic This was 
England and the tactic was all-round protective tariff plus Im- 
perial Preference. England led the way by substituting the 
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vated, and continue to aggravate, the crisis If the international 
commodity market is to function, cuirency must fulfil its natu- 
ral function of intermediary m barter and must therefore be 
rendered as neutral as possible, so argue the Italian economists, 
for instance. It is said that Italy has given proof of greater 
wisdom in the currency situation, as she has influenced her 
currency only when compelled to do so by the manoeuvres of the 
powers which give the tone to the international money market. 

In the third place, the new trade policy cannot but take 
account of the new position assumed also m connection with 
foreign trade by the modern State. In order that the purchas- 
ing power which the nation procures thiough foreign trade may 
not decrease, both in the absolute and in the relative sense, it is 
essential that trade should be maintained in a constant state of 
equilibrium at a time when it forms almost the whole of the 
balance of payments, with the result that the clearing system 
has become inevitable. 

When all these circumstances are taken into account, it 
will be apparent that the swadesbi movements of the U.S.A., 
France and the British Empire on the one hand, as well as of 
Germany and Italy on the other are not identical with the swa- 
desbi movement of India since 1905 except in inspiration and 
motives. Indian swadesbi is orientated to the economic structure 
of a primitive condition, say, of Russia on the eve of die Great 
War or the Bolshevik revolution. The problem m India has 
been mainly m the nature of industrialization (comprising as it 
does also the modernization of agriculture in technique and orga- 
nization) and protective tariff. In the Eur-American swadesbi 
movements of the last decade we watch the selfsame incentives 
i.e. urges towards the promotion of national interests, safe- 
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that malnutrition is a world-reality. Even in the richest countries 
o£ the world the agricultural classes as well as industrial workers 
have been living at a diet which is considerably below the mini- 
mum physiological requirement. For instance, British experts 
have found that in England in certain classes the deficit in calo- 
ries is sometimes as high as i.no to 1,795- 

In case deficiency in nutrition be tteated as equivalent to 
absence of economic optimum, i.e., identical with over-population 
not even the British Isles, which are alleged to be facing depopu- 
lation according to Kuczynski and others can prove to the phy- 
siologists that chey are not over-populated. The subjects of demo- 
graphic optimum and over-population, under-population etc 
require indeed to he discussed on novel foundations in the light 
of food and nutrition economics. The data offered by the 
I. L. O. publication should be a warning to the Indian calonc 
researchers and overpopulation-experts and counsel them to prac- 
tise caution while talking glibly of die alleged over-population 
of India and Formulating the correct demographic policy. 
Altogether, it is to be appraised as a work of capital importance 
for political workers in demography, sociology and economics. 

1936. L. E. Hubbard: Soviet Money and Finance 
(London). Under the Soviet system, says he, private owner- 
ship of capital being impossible and all pioduction being directed 
from the centre, a holding of cash has no use except to purchase 
current output; whereas in capitalist countries cash may be held 
for future investment. It follows that under the Soviet system 
the decisions determining saving and investment are taken by 
the same people and not by two different sets of people in- 
fluenced by diffeLent motives and not paying much attention to 
each other. For this reason the fluctuations in employment, 
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production and prices which* are caused in capitalise society by 
the disequilibrium between saving and investment should not 
in theory happen in Soviet Union. If, nevertheless, fluctuations 
in the volume of economic activity occur, Russian experience 
may throw a new light upon the general problem of unemploy- 
ment. In Hubbard’s treatment of the Soviet economy the con- 
trasted economy is the capitalist, which is taken to be ail econ- 
omy based on private enterprise, open markets and prices fixed 
by supply and demand.” 20 / 

1936. B. N. Adarkar Indian Tariff Policy (Bombay). 21 
Adarkar examines the claims of protection as a cure for un- 
employment and an aid to industrialization. A passage reads 
as follows. “I must add that in deprecating tariffs as a means 
of increasing employment, I do not imply that a country may 
have no use for cariff in abnormal circumstances”. But altoge- 
ther, “tariffs should be universally condemned,” says he 
According to this rather unconventional Indian economist 
“the substantial amounts of revenue which Government has 
sacrificed as a lesult of its protectionist policy (>e sugar) could 
have been conveniently and with much better results devoted 
to the task of enhancing the efficiency of agricultural produc- 
tion and marketing by research, propaganda and provision of 
credit”. The other side of protection has been forcefully pre- 
sented in this work which seeks really to invite careful atten- 
tion to non-pro receive measures as aids to the economic develop- 
ment of a country. The attitude is reasonable. 

20 B K Sarkar "The Economic Theory of Soviet Russn” 
( Calcutta Review t November 1941) 

at Compare H L Dey Indian Tanff Problem (London 1933) 
Contrast B P Adarkar Ind, an F,scal Pohcy (Allahabad 1941) 
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1937 H Ickes “The Pl anning o£ Public Works in the 
USA” ( International Labom Review, Geneva) One of the 
fust measures adopted by die United States Congiess after Presi- 
dent F. Roosevelt took, office in 1933 was the National Industrial 
Rccoveiy Act which piovided, among other things, for the 
cieation of a Public Works Administration for the puipose of 
carrying out a big programme of public works Other program- 
mes were subsequently added but they were of a somewhat 
different character, being more in the nature of lelief works than 
of public works designed to “pnme the pump” of business re- 
covery 

Timing construction of useful public woiks so as to piovide 
employment in times of depression is an idea which has had a 
long history, but the applicition of this idea has been, until 
recently, sporadic and on the whole unscientific When the 
Public Works Administration wis created in the United States 
in 1933, there were no tellable estimates as to the cost of em- 
ployment through the various kinds of public works Similarly, 
there was no agreement as to che proportion between off-site or 
indirect labour to on-site or direct labour Knowledge of this 
ratio is essential in judging the economic tegeneiative effect of 
a public works programme Now, after nearly four years of 
operation throughout the United States, PWA can point to its 
accomplishments in terms of permanent utilitarian structures, 
employment, and invaluable additions to scientific knowledge of 
the problems involved 

Catalogues of projects and pertinent scientific data are be- 
ing accumulated all the time By 1 February, 1937 PWA had 
received 24,055 applications for allotments, had made 9,328 allot- 
ments and had approved for allotment 2,865 others These two 
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thousand odd projects stand now as a reserve to which allotments 
can be made it any time when the need arises but it must be 
remembered that the list will constantly be chingmg as cities 
find oth-t means of financing their projects and is other projects 
are approved by the examining divisions of PWA 

Another catalogue of great value for further public works 
is the report of the National Resources Committee This report 
presents a long list of projects which arc considered advisable for 
the development of the water resources of the country ind all 
the drainage basins of the country are included The mIuc of 
this 1 ind of report is by no means remote 

In 1929 the total volume of all construction in the United 
States amounted to some $12 000 000 0000 In 1932 before the 
establishment of PWA the pendulum had swung so f ir m the 
other direction that the total \olume of construction was less thin 
S 4 000 000 000 Figures available for the year 1928 mdicjtc 
chat one third of all construction was financed by public bodies 
— the Federal Government or State Governments or their local 
subdivisions 

With millions of workers unemployed ind most of those 
who were still on pay rolls receiving wages which had been dras 
ticall) cut the demand for consumers goods and services dc 
creased materially resulting m a corresponding slash 111 the 
numbei and in the wages of those engiged in supplying consu 
mers demands Evidence of the decreased activity m these 111 
dustries is die fact that retad sales for 1933 topped 47 7 per 
cent fiom their 1929 total 

PWA turned the tide in the construction industry Stans 
deal proof of this is offered in gnphs showing the 5 year preci 
pitous drop in construction from 1928 In 1934 when the bene 
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fits of the first building programme undertaken by PWA were 
being felt, rhere was an upward movement for the first time 
since 1928. Public construction during 1934 showed a 52 per 
cent, gain ovei the previous year, and the line has continued to 
use since that time. 

These gams of the construction industry were reflected in 
gams of allied industries, starting them back towards noimality 
How was this striking reversal of economic trends effected' 1 The 
Congress, accepting the theory of public works, made large 
appropriations for building activities. To PWA went 
§ 1,478,013,103, for its non-Federal works programme and 
$ 1,126,101,550, for the development of Federal low-rent housing 
projects. In addition to this, $ 1,557,762,044 was made avail- 
able for undertakings of the various departments of the Fcdcial 
Government, while this money was allotted by PWA, it is not 
considcied part of the PWA programme pioper For all cons- 
truction purposes, congressional appropriations totalled $ 3,151, 
029,882, of which less than half went to PWA. 

Under the first programme undertaken by PWA a grant 
of 30 per cent, of the total, cost of labour and materials was made 
ind the local governmental body accepting the giant was required 
to provide the remainder of the cost. This arrangement was 
liberalized in the second and in the current programme, and 
PWA now provides up to 45 per cent, of the total cost, with the 
giantee putting up 55 per cent, from its own funds. 

In cases where the recipient of the grant was unable to taise 
its share of construction costs, cither from funds available or 
thiough the issue of securities to be purchased by pnvate in- 
vestors, PWA accepted the responsibility of making a loan at 
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4 per cent if the applicant was able to provide reasonable secu 
nty guaranteeing the return of the money 

1937 Giorgio Mortara Prospettme Economiche (Econo 
nuc Prospects) Milan Ec onomic autarchy is considered to be 
the need of die hour in Italy National self sufficiency — 
s'uadeshi as known in India— as an ideal was forced upon Italy 
m 19^36 during the Abyssinian (Ethiopian) War especialh 
on account of the sanctions or economic boycott declared 
ag linst Italy by the League of Nations under the guidance of the 
United kingdom Antarcht 1 as a movement has been going 
on unabated since die \1ctor1es in Eduopta The Icalnn Empire 
has been pursuing it m several stages The progress already 
achieved in agriculture is being pushed forward The nw nutc 
ria's of the country are being utilized to the fullcsc uid also 
being improved upon or artificially remade by scientific and 
technological processes And finally the passive items m the 
trade balance are bei g sedulously eliminated as far is possible 
A Marescalchi s L Agrtcolturi Italuni e l Autarcbia (Turin 
1938) furnishes evidence of the Italian swadeshi movement from 
the agricultural side 

1937 May 8 Rabindra Nath Ghosh Birth Control mil 
PopnlaUo 2 Growth In this paper read at the Bangiy 1 Dh m 1 
Vijrtan P irish it (Bengali Institute of Economics) Rabi Ghosh 
observes Certain Indian economists are scaring us widi 
the possibility of over population in the near future and as 
an antidote they are suggesting the widespread use of birth 
control methods A report of the Society for the Provision of 
Advasce (Calcutta) ^ May 1937 Jn d Forwi d i, May 1937 
For B K Sarkars Italian paper on populauon sve Pol Phil Vol II 
Part III (194 ) pp J/7 I/9 
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Birch Control Clinics, London, shows chat even European 
women have failed to take advantage of such clinics. Oul ex- 
perience is not likely to be otherwise. Early marriage in India 
does not necessarily mean early modierhood. Balfour’s report 
proves it. In India women die in childbed not so much foi 
child marriage as due to emaciation consequent on malarial attack. 
In India population has not giown faster than in most of the 
European countries, as demonstrated by Benoy Sarkar in his 
Italian paper of 1931. The rate of growth has not also been 
the same m each decade. Ic is dangerous to jump to conclusion 
on the basis of the result of a single decade. The age-composi- 
tion of the population m the last decade indicates that the popu- 
lation within 15-50 age-group is 55% of the total population. 
In the case of the Parsis this age-group is as high as 56 7 % . 
Life table shows chat the dcathrace is about 20% over the age 
of 50. Theicfore m thirty years the deathrate for the whole 
population may as well rise to 40% m place of 24%. 

“The growth of population also depends on the propoition 
of male to female population. In this lcspecr the problem of 
the different communities in India is not the same. It is said 
that a rise m the marriage-age of guls will check the population. 
But statistics show in certain coses chat a use in the age of mar- 
riage of girls may not diminish the number of children born to a 
woman but increases the number of those that survive. Kuczynski 
says that when the net reproduction rates exceed unity then the 
population is sure to grow. Before finding the net production late 
of our country, it is unscientific to pass any sweeping judgment 

“In considering the optimum population of a country we 
have to think of its standard of living and the income per head 
of the population. It has been ascertained in Western countries 
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that 250 persons to the sq. mile can depend on agriculture. 
India is prominendy an agricultural country, the density of popu- 
lation being 195 to the sq mile and therefore not over-populated. 
Pressure of population in Bengal is heaviest but a consideration 
of the percentage of cultivable lands actually cultivated proves 
that there is scope for further growth. Besides, the problem 
differs with province, district and locality. Our lands also may 
be made to yield better crops India is fast becoming indepen- 
dent m textile products And food and cloth aie the two main 
items of expenditure in our budget. Our standard of living is 
not growing worse, if not better. 

“A check on the birth rate will not necessarily improve our 
standard of living. But whatever increases productivity increases 
the means of life and provides for a larger population. Slow but 
steady industrialization of our country is helping to raise the 
standard of living It seems that a rise in the standard of living 
can only check the growth, if there is any need”. 

The Director of Researches (the present author) makes the 
following among other observations while commenting on the 
paper "The Census Departments and Statistical Bureaus of all 
countries as well as of the League of Nations publish only 
crude rates These have no reference to the age-composition 
of the population 

The number of infants (under 1) and children (under 5) 

1 e their proportion in the population is relatively smaller than 
before on account of decline in fertility. But it is mainly in 
this age-composition (0-5) that reduction m mortality has taken 
place in considerable dimensions In other age-compositions the 
decline in mortality is not as much as the crude death rates 
seem to indicate But the crude death rate which says that so 
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many persons died per yer per i,ooo inhabitants cannot take 
cognisance of these changes and therefore cannot be an index 
to the exact demogcaphic situation in a country. Correct death 
rates have to be computed by examining the life-tables, year 
by year. Demography is getting based on actuarial science. 

“In the case of birth rate, again, the crude rates, i.e. so many 
births per year per 1,000 inhabitants, possess no special value. 
Correct birth rates are to be found by examining what is called 
the gross reproduction rate, i.e. die number of girls born per 
ioo women, married or unmarried, between, say, the 15th and 
the 45di year. The computation of growth rates (i.e. birth races 
minus death rates) requires therefore to be placed on new 
foundations”. 

For die politics of population questions the Part III of Vol. 
II. (1942) of the present work may be referred to (Pages 173-203). 
This is die epoch of Korhcri, Pearl and Kuczynski. 

1937. A. S. J. Baster: The Twilight of American 
Capitalism, London). The American “New Deal” is examined 
as an experiment in economic control from 1933 to 1936. 
Baster believes chat it has led to the promotion of production 
and labour monopolies and anci-democratic tendencies. 

1937. Pankaj Kumar Mukherjee: Labour Legislation m 
British India. Indian labour, until a few years back, was charac- 
terized by two elements. First, it was principally agricultural 
labour. Secondly, it appeared to be industrial worker only in 
an off-season. The temporary nature of labour can still be 
found m mines and plantations. If India is co become industria- 
lized she cannot get over its evils. She has no other alternative 
but to frame social laws which alone can save her from its 
harrowing degeneracy. The associations of labour form an im- 
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portant phenomenon in the “neo-capitalist’ 1 era. Mere protec- 
tive legislation cannot be effective in the absence of social co- 
operation. Welfare organizations of labourers are required “not 
to start strikes and complications in the labour life” but “should 
evince the heart of the society as a whole, and not of a section 
of it" The latest phase of world-economy has been described 
by Sarkar as “neo-capitalism” which is capitalistic socialism or 
socialized capitalism The days of unalloyed socialism or un- 
mixed capitalism are over. The rapprochement of labourers and 
capitalists dearly manifests the legitimate function of labour 
organizations. 

3 1937. .So cial Insurance in Great B ritain. The two social 

insurance measures which the Government of the United 
Kingdom announced at die end of 1935 did not come before 
Parliament in 1936 They figure, however on the legislative 
programme for 1937 The first of these measures is the estab- 
lishment of a scheme of voluntary old-age, widows’ and orphans 
insurance for persons of hmired means who are not liable to 
insurance The second is the reduction of che age of entry into 
national health insurance so as to coincide with the school-leaving 
age, thereby securing continuity of medical care at the transition 
from school to employment. The Government also proposes to 
assist the blind by granting them a non-contributory pension at 
the age of 40, instead of 50 as at present 


23 B K Sarkar Social Insurance Legislation and Statistics A 
Study m the Labour Economics and Business Organization of Neo- 
Capttalam (Caloitta, r 93 6), pp 76-79 See R K Das Principles and 

Z t f T Le ^ lat '° a (Centra. >938) and History of 

Indian Labour Legislation (Calcutta, 1941 ) ^ 
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The proposed voluntary pension insurance scheme will 
provide old-age pensions at the age of 65 and widows’ and 
mphans’ pensions at the same tates as those granted under the 
compulsory scheme. Persons entering during the first year for 
which die scheme is m force will be insured under very favour- 
able conditions. They will be accepted at any age up to 55, 
and pay a low uniform contribution. A large proportion of the 
benefits of these initial enttants will fall to be borne by the 
State. Persons entering afterwards will only be admitted up to 
the age of 40, and will have to pay contributions proportionate 
to their age at the dace of entry. The scheme is intended for 
small shopkeepers, farmers, dress-makers and other persons 
working on their own accounc and also for persons of small 
independent means. 

The proposal to lower the age of entry into health insurance 
is in harmony with the Government’s tecent decision to follow a 
vigorous policy for the improvement of the nation’s physique, 
and may perhaps be an earnest of further steps to improve the 
preventive and cmative efficacy of the health insurance scheme. 

Any improvement, however, would require additional 
resources. In this connection the steady fall in the level of 
unemployment is very helpful. It would seem that from this 
cause the contribution-income of health insurance in 1936 will be 
found to have exceeded the 1935 figure by at least £750,000 
Meanwhile voluntary effott is beginning to fill one of the gaps 
in the curative benefits of health insurance. Some two million 
persons now contribute under a scheme of insurance which 
secures them free hospital treatment. 

A movement to make the old-age pension an instrument 
for reduction of unemployment has been active for some years 
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past The demand is for a highei race of pension to be granted 
on condition of retirement from industry and if possible at the 
age of 60 instead of the present age of 65 

At the Labour Party Conference in 1936 resolution to this 
effect was unanimously adopted The Governments view 
however is that the grant of a higher pension at a lower age 
would be uneconomical as a remedy for unemployment the 
pension would in practice have to be granted, not only to 
persons of pensionable age now employed who consent to 
retire but also to all those who hive already left industry ind 
to chose who would have retired under present conditions ot 
their own accord furthermoie those consenting to retire on pen 
sion would be leplaced by 1 smaller number of younger persons 
Without waiting for State action however the more pros 
perous firms and industries are themselves setting up pension 
schemes to supplement the benefits of the general compulsory 
scheme At least 500 000 industrial workers are covered by such 
schemes the number of which continues to grow year by year 
Among those introduced in 193 6 may be mentioned that of 
the United Steel Company with ->o 000 workers and that of 
Imperial Chemical Industnes with 43 000 

1937 Factory Labour in Japan The year 1937 ls mosc 
eventful from the standpoint of the labor situation says the 
Onental Economist (Tokyo) The shaip upturn in commodity 
prices between the end of 1936 ind well into April of 1937 
expands the earnings of the entrepreneur and raises living costs 
thus furnishing the grounds for widespread labor disputes 
This labor unrest however is checked by the exigences of the 
Sino Japanese hostilities and later the number of such contro 
versies begins to decline In fact the majority of labor organ. 
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nations voluntirily express the stand thit as long as the China 
conflict lasts they will cease to engage in such disputes The 
amplification program of industrial productivity and the call to 
the colors of an increasingly large numbei of men of mihtaiy 
age serve to aggravate the labor shortage, which begins making 
itself felt as early as spring. At the same time, the hours of 
laboi for those already m employment have to be extended, of 
course at a higher rate of pay, as a matter of urgent necessity 
During the first six months of 1937 there ate 1,455 labor 
controversies, or an increase of 66%, and the number of workets 
involved therein is 181,531, or a fourfold increase These 
figures are the highest on tecoid in die labor annals of Japan, 
exceeding the previous highs of 1,079 disputes with 84,344 
workers involved, which were recorded for the first half of 1931 
The demands which labor makes in these disputes are for 
beccer pay, shoiter hours, freedom co form unions 01 recognition 
of unions, and other claims of a more constructive character from 
the standpoint of the workers Indeed, as classified by the 
nature of demands, more than 58% of the disputes belong to 
the above categories, clearly showing the aggressive attitude of 
the workers After the outbreak of the China hostilities, how- 
ever, the tendency changes During the second half of 1937 
there are 651 disputes in which 30,080 workers are involved, or 
488 fewer disputes and of 19,086 fewer woikeis involved This 
unmistakably reflects a change in die attitude of labor owing to 
the hostilities In fact, the Japan Federation of Labor at its 
national convention on October 17 and 18 idopts a resolution 
outlining its guiding policy as non-dispute and industrial co- 
operation Later, the Social Mass Paity follows suit 

On the other hand, the continued business revival which 
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cenues on brisk activity in die arms and ammunition field, 
creates an acute and rapidly expanding labor demand. The 
Bank of Japan index of labor employment in puvately opeiated 
factories was 108 5 at the end of December 1936, moves up to 
u 7 6 at the end of June 1937 and again uses sharply to 123 2 
at the end of December The result is that an aimy of unskilled 
woiLers received employment and the hours of those already 
employed are extended Consequendy, while the average per 
capita wage rate fails to show a marked rise, actual wages rise 
appreciably The Bank of Japan index of wage rates was 83 3 
last December-end, in advance of 3% o\ci 809 a year before 
Until September actual wages are at a standstill, but thereafter 
they move sharply upwaid so that from 96 1 in September they 
rise by 6 % to 1029 in December The increased real earnings 
of course contribute much toward improving the woikers’ living 
conditions, but the fact must be recognized that the increase is 
brought about pardy by the extension of working hours. The 
acute labor shortage that is responsible for this situation can well 
be imagined To remedy the difficulty of obtaining machinists, 
for instance, the Commerce and Industry Department last year- 
end established a training school, and at the same time many 
government operated and private factories aic subsidized by the 
Government for training skilled workers at the late of 2,700 
men a >ear Nevertheless, the labor shoitagc still remains an 
acute problem of Japanese industries. 

I 937 * I u ty 3 1 The German Foui-Year PI in. 21 Centralized 
rationalization on the one hand and economic “autarchy” or self- 


24 Benoy Sarkar’s lectun. at the Bengal, Institute of German Cul- 
tuie, Calcutta See die Calcutta Review , February 1938 
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sufficiency on the ocher together with the attempt to render 
imports dependent on the volume of exports constitute the 
fundamental features of the Four-Year Plan as oiganized by 
General Goung, the Premier of Prussia, for Germany in January, 
1937, according to the instructions of Adolf Hitler in September, 
1936. To a certain extent one may see in this economic plan- 
ning or planned economy of Goring for Germany something 
like a copy of the three Five-Year Plans of Soviet Russia. From 
other viewpoints it may be regarded as the German edition of 
the Bricish and French Imperial Preferences. The technical, 
economic, financial and social bearings of this comprehensive 
and totalitarian planning are regularly described in the monthly 
journal, Der Vierjabresplan, edited by Dr Erich Gritzbach 
(Berlin) since January, 1937. The directions come, of course, 
from Goring who is the Beauft>agte fur den Vterjahtesplan 
(authority for the Four-Yeai Plan). 

Ac the outset it is proper, however, to get an objective idea 
of the ascending curves of Getman economy since the establish- 
ment of the Nazi regime m 1933 In the economic domain the 
Hitler-state has implied a regime of recovery and expansion. For 
all practical purposes 1937 may be said to initiate the “second” 
Four-Yeai Plan of Germany, because the first Four-Year Plan 
commenced in 1933 with the debut of the Nazi regime 20 

25 F Scldtc Sozialpolatk im Dritten Reich (Beilin, 1935). 
pp 18-29 L Sicbcrc • Die nctien Wege in der deutschen Wirtschaft 
(Munich, 1936), pp 39, 44, 56, M Frauendorfer Idee and Gestalt der 
siandischen Neitordntmg (Berlin, 1936), pp 26-29, Deutschlands 
Wtrtschaf triage an der lahreswende 1936-37 (Rcichskrcdicgesellschalr, 
Berlin, 1937) See supra, pp 79-80 

26 B K Sarkar “Economic Planning as Defined by Hitler” 
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As soon as Hermann Goring was encrusted (October, 193 6) 
with the organisation of the Four-Year Plan, the German Raw 
Materials Office was sec up. The business of this office is to 
see to it chic Germany is enabled as soon as possible to be in- 
dependent, so far as this can be achieved, of the import of foreign 
raw materials A point of paramount importance is the pro- 
vision of methods by means of which the less valuable of German 
ores may be brought to die foundries. The synthetic produc- 
tion of necessary raw materials from Germany s rather unlimited 
supplies of coal, salt, wood, water and air is the principal prob- 
lem. For these reasons, Germany’s raw material problems 
have been left for solution to the work of engineers and chemists. 
In Germany today raw materials are no longer the mere gifts of 
Nature, many of them are swifdy becoming the manufactures 
or creations of man. 

'• Another of the important casks of «.he new office is the 
organizing of the change-over in industry to synthetic materials 
This technocratic transformation is being attended to in a care- 
ful manner. Every effort is being nude to encourage German 
manufacturers to cry out and to work with these raw materials 
Articles and photographs are published to show their advantages, 
and exhibitions have been organized with this purpose in view. 
The most important of such exhibitions is the Scbtiffendes Volk 
(Creative People) Exhibition at Dusseldorf, which is opened 
by Goring himself (1937) 

According to Loeb, who is the head of the raw macenal sup- 


Qndmn Commercial and Statical Rev,ea>, Calcutta, July, ! 934 ) “What 
“ 3 l anSfer Problem of Germany?” ( Calcutta Review. September, 
1934 ). Economic and Social Reconstructions in Germany” (Em foe 
Journal Calcutta, November and December, 1936) 
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plies department, Germany’s chief problem today is her supply 
of iron. All efforts are being concentrated on increasing the 
home output of iron ore and substituting non-ferrous metals 
wherevei possible. In the course of next three years the pro- 
duction of aluminium is to be doubled, and magnesium, which 
is plentiful, is to be used very extensively as a substitute for iron. 
Wood, the valuable raw material from which cellular goods, 
sugar, spirits, petrol and artificial cork are made, is to be saved 
by burning coal and peat No less important is the increase 
in Geimany’s sheep breeding and the cultivation of hemp and 
flax. Loeb has predicted that Germany would be in a position 
to dispense with foreign supplies of motor spirit m three years. 

In 1934, Hjalmar Schacht, Minister of Imperial Economy 
and President of the Reichsbank, announced the new foreign 
tiade plan at the Leipzig Autumn Fan The fundamental 
pui pose of this plan was defined in the following terms. — “not 
to purchase more than can be paid for and above all only to 
buy what is necessary for use” Schacht proclaimed thereby that 
the economic aim in view was, first, to bung foreign trade into 
line with the requirements of mutual commercial relations, and 
secondly, to make imports of Germany dependent on her exports 
Acccount was taken also of the eventual increase in raw material 
production of Germany so as to secure a revival in the activity 
of the German internal market The Four-Year Plan, initiated 
m 1937, the object of which is to secure the independence of 
German raw material supplies, is therefore but a continuation 
of the principles underlying the foreign trade plan as proclaimed 
in 1934. In pursuance of this aim, German imports were 
brought into line with and made dependent upon German ex- 
ports. As far as actual figures go, German exports in 1936 in- 
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creased by nearly RM. 500,000,000, whereby the export surplus 
went up from RM. 111,000,000 in 1935 to RM.550,000,000 in 
the following year. The corresponding rise in imports was only 
a very slight one. 

It is necessary to point out that “Register Marks” represent 
a factual devaluation of the German currency. Although Ger- 
many has not legally and formally devalued the entire currency 
she has introduced effective devaluation to a certain extent and 
for certain purposes. For instance, this devaluation of Reichs- 
marks is enjoyed by foreigners travelling m Germany With 
their foreign monies they get more Reichsmarks per unit for the 
purposes of travel in Germany than they can obtain abroad on 
the open market. The German money that they get for such 
purposes by exchanging their own monies is called “Register 
Marks” (Supra, pp. 61, 95). 

Naturally, the autarchic measures of the German Four-Year 
Plan are not calculated to place Germany in splendid isolation, — 
no more than are the Imperial Preference measures of England 
and France or the ordinary tariff policies of the U.S.A. and other 
countries planned to declare these regions closed to world-trade. 
In other words, neither Germany not any of these countries s 
heading towards a geschlossener Handelsstaat (closed commercial 
state) of Fichte. In all these endeavours we should rather watch 
the realization of what may be called neo-protectionism as con- 
trasted with the 100 pei cent free trade or 100 per cent protec- 
tion of pure theory 37 (Supra, pp. 99-104). 

The reference to the Russian plans must not blind us, morc- 

27 B K Sark-ir Applied Economics, Vol I (Calcutta, 1932) ami 
impend Prefers v,s a- V ,s World-Economy (Calcutta, 1934) 
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over, co the face chat the cffoits of the Soviets since 1919 and 
especially since 1928 ate but the attempts of an essentially agri- 
cultural ind relatively unindustnal region to get industrialized 
at break-neck speed and catch up to the technocratic and capi- 
talistic achievements of the “industrial adults" of Western 
Europe and America But Geimany, previous to the advent of 
the Nazi power m 1933, was already a hyper-industrialized state 
What the Nazi regime has sec befote itself is to laise this hyper- 
lndustrializcd territory to the next highet flights of technocracy 
and capitalism adapted co the requirements of the “second in- 
dustrial revolution". 

The universal character of national-socialistic economics has 
been well recognized by Wiskemann when he observes that in 
the struggle against lamer faire stehen wir Deutsche mcht allem 
(“wc Germans are not alone”) (Sttpia, p 80) 58 

1937, September Work and Leisure Unemployment on 
the one hand and shorter hours per day on the other have ren- 
dered che question of pioficably and agieeably using che leisure 
very serious for the broad masses of the people Besides, the 
industrial revolution has bioken die rhythm of family life, agri- 
culcuial economy and rural community In Bengal the district 
of Malda with its Gambbira folk-songs and folk-dances of April, 
Ha-du-du spoics of July and banhich Regattas) of October still 
maintain, although somewhat poorly, the old rhydims of life 
(cf the present author's Folk'Element tn Hindu Culture, London 
1915, and Villages and Towns as Social Patterns, Cilcutta, 1941) 

28 E Wiskemann Dtr Weg der deiitscben Volkswntschafti- 
lehre (Berlin, 1937), p 9 See also Schacht’s lecture 011 the dangets of 
ovtr-cmphasis on the intermtionil division of labour at the Bund der 
Breunde de Techmschen Hochschule Muncben (1935) 
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Attempts to revive some of the analogous institutions of the 
folks in Eur Amenci under the contemporuy conditions of cen 
trahzation and rationalization issociated with the nco sociilism 
of today are to be noticed in the recieation movements of England 
Fiance Amenci Gammy ( Kiaft dutch Tieude 01 Strength 
though Joy movement) Itily ( Dopolavoio 01 After woik move 
ment) and so foith The Inteimtioml Congiess of Recreition 
hid its first session it Los Angeles USA in 1932 ind the 
second at Hamburg in 1936 

Mom Moulik lecturing it the Bangiya Sat 1 tj Vtjnan Pan 
shat (Bengali Institute of Sociology) Cilcutti desenbes the 
Dopolavoro as follows The festivals of the pition s lints 
the triumphal cais mysteiy plays ne being icnducd populu 
in Italy Then theie ne the spung and haivest festivals of 
the agricultural folk in the villages The workingmen the 
Government scivants as well as die iuiiI chsses hive all been 
touched by the new spirit * The Dopolavoro wis introduced 
officially by Mussolini m 1935 "* 

1937 A C Pigou on Socialism 01 State Action 30 Pigou’s 
-position in Soctaltsm vs Capitalism (London 1937) as in Econ 
omics in Pi act ice (1935) is geneially identical with that in In 
dns trial Fluctuations (1927) nay in The Economics of Welfare 
(1920) As a classicist or lathei a neo classicist he finds in chesc 
works a scientific justification for socialism or state intervention 
accoiding to the merits of each case without in any way > lelding 
to die postulates of Marxism 01 cl iss snuggle The works o°f 

->9 M Moulik Italian Economy and Culture (Calcutta 1040) 
PP 4759 ^ ' 

30 Supra pp 6162 
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x 935'37 bung Pigou face to face wich the Gosplins of Soviet 
Russia and the woild-wide milieu of planned economy At th's 
stage Pigouism expresses itself as follows ‘The system o£\ 
socialist central planning, if it could be effectively oiganized 
would be m many respects pieferable to oui existing capitalist 
system" (Socialism vs Capitalism , p 102 ) To tins extent 
Pigou has advanced very fai fiom the attitude of the earlier 
walks "But one must not take him is a whole hogger in con 
version to socialism For, says he, "the problem of organization 
is extremely formidable and an ideally mfenor system that works 
fairly smoothly may be better on the whole than an ideally 
supeuoi one whose machinery creaks rnd gtoans” 

About the protection of infant industries Pigou has the 
following observation in Economics in Pi act ice (London, 1935) 
“How lkely is it that Government will choose suitable infants 
to piotect, that it will protect diem for 1 suitable peuod ind 
when the need for it is over, remove the protection? Everybody 
knows that not a few of these infants have refused to glow, 
and that not a few have been transmuted into formidable and 
fieice old men of the sea 1 " 

Plan ned economy or state plannin g can be reco mmended 
by Pigou under s pecial circumstan ces, e g , with the object of 
pieventing disharmonies in production In the matter of re- 
moving some of the disharmonies of distribution, e g , by social 
service expenditure in old age pensions, war pensions, unemploy 
ment insurance, public health, housing and education etc the 
state planner has the good wishes of all humane men The 
issue about which populai writers argue — the principle oE 
latsser fatre vs the principle of state action — is not an issue at 
all There is no principle involved on either side Each parti- 
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cular case must be considered on its merits in all the detail o£ 

its concrete circumstance 

The problem of socialistic planning or communism as 
developed in Soviet Russia has been dealt with at length in my 
Villages and Towns as Social Patterns (Calcutta 1941 ) in con 
neccion with von Hayek s Collectivist Economic Planning 
(London 1935) The arguments would apply also to Pigou s 
position as indicated above as well as to that of Keynes See 
supra pp 81 98 99 

x 937 October 9 John Simon Chancelloi of the Exchequer 
Booms tn Britain (a lecture in response to the toast submitted 
by the Lord Mayor at Mansion Hall London) Last year at 
this banquet my predecessor was able to say that no setback was 
visible in the growing recovery we had been enjoying dunng 
the last few years The year 1929 was on the whole a year of 
prosperity but by 1931 the nation was plunged into the depths 
and when we looked up to the heights from which we had so 
rapidly descended it needed a lesolute heart to beJie\e that we 
would re attain them Our main hope and efforts have been to 
recapture the level we had reached before the depression This 
year however we have for the first time climbed up again higher 
than we were in 1929 on the other side of the valley At last 
as we draw breath and look back we can see that we are higher 
up the using slope than we weie in 1929 before the drop occurred 

The volume of employment of the insured population is 
more than 10 per cent in excess of 1929 Nor does this increase 
reflect merely that the numbers of the working population have 
increased and that more are at work Production as a whole 
has increased appreciably more than the increase in volume of 
employment This progress is not only due to new inventions 
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or new demands for luxuries. Older, staple, heavy industries 
(eg. iron and steel and engineering) are producing one-third 
more than in 1929 If we are no longer the workshop of the 
world, yet our old-established industries do not (as some feared 
a few yeats ago) show any signs of decay Even the textile 
industry, which has encountered special difficulties on account 
of world changes, is producing over 5 per cent more than 
in 1929. 

It is particularly satisfactory to note that British shipping 
i& much more fully employed than m 1929 In that year the 
volume of shipping laid up was nearly 400,000 tons This 
figure increased during the depression to the stupendous figure 
of over 2,000,000 tons, but it has now fallen to the negligible 
amount of 60,000 tons 

And again, the production of food, drink, and tobacco is 
up nearly 20 per cent as compared with 1929, and boots and 
shoes by nearly 25 per cent. The special significance of these 
figures is that they reflect improvement in the standard of living 
of the people as a whole. 

Among the newer industries, the most striking progress has 
been made by electricity, the consumption of which has almost 
doubled since 1929. The outward and visible signs of this change 
are in the great new power stations and the virtual completion of 
the grid There is no need to discuss the relative merits of 
electricity and gas, for it is clear that the gas industry has not 
declined since 1929 The output of motor-cars has reached a 
new high record during recent months. Production of rayon 
is over three times as much as it was in 1929. 

These are very cheerful figures and justify us in claiming 
chat our internal position is sound, for while there has been some 
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rise m prices this his been accompanied by a great increase m 
the production and m employment 

193S May Jmende Workers m Germing A German 
lnv regarding the employment of young persons ind the hours 
permissible for the employment of juveniles between 14 and iS 
is pissed in Jvlay 193b This extends the provisions of pre 
\ 1011s lnvs in ccrtun import mt points The age at which juve 
nile employees ccisc to be regarded is such his been increased 
from 16 to 18 ind all poling pet sons (including those employ cd in 
their parents businesses) are included in the provisions of this 
new lnv None mi) work for more thin eight hours md up 
to the lgc of sixteen it is forbidden to employ children over 
time Between 16 md 18 stern limits hive been sec co anv 
overtime work No y oung person mi) be placed in a night 
shift Very unporemt ire the new regulitions vvich regird to 
rest periods during the d ly ind the giving of long weekends 
both designed to prevent voting people from being overstr lined 
The liw also decrees definite hohdtvs eich tear Juveniles 
under 16 yeirs of i 0 e must be given r 3 working diys holidiv 
eich veir md those between 16 md 18 must be given twelve 
d 9 s In specul cists this hoiidav miy be extended co ibdivs 
A measure his rtceiitl) bten tiken with rtgird to y oung 
people m country districts rhic is designed to provide bttttr 
opportunities in life for the i 9 ritulcunl populicton Everv effort 
is being made to render the work of the countrymen more 
attractive md to improve socid conditions on the Imd The 
first thing tackled w is the housing of lgnculturil labourers I11 
order to ittnee young people of intelligence md cilibre co che 
land the Agricultural V outli Societv his been founded hiving 
its scat in the mirkee town of Goslir This Societv has bten 
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entrusted with the task o£ making out a tariff of the financial 
provisions required for a youth to be apprenticed to the trade 
of farming, and to find means for those who cannot themselves 
supply them. Agricultural landlords are prominent in the 
Society, and it is also supposed by those industrial enterprises 
that have an economic interest in seeing agriculture established 
on a firm and solid basis. 

The statutes of the Society provide that young people coming 
to them for assistance, must have taken part in the State Trade 
Competitions, a proof that these competitions will gam in im- 
portance as time passes. They are now not only a decisive test 
of the efficiency of the country’s youth, but also of the abilities 
of adult wage earners. The tests applied are designed to enable 
the most capable youngsters to be selected for special training, 
irrespective of birth, rank 01 wealth 

1938, July 24 Sachin Sen Jl Fundamentals of an Agra- 
nan Programme (Lecture at the Politics Club, Calcutta). The 
mere nationalisation of agricultural land is not in reality a desir- 
able consummation. Nationalisation, as is understood, vests 
ownership in the hands of the State. Government ownership 
is often introduced not as a democratic measure for the benefit 
of the people but as a fiscal measure to provide revenue for the 
Government or to facilitate its military operations. In fact, 
nationalisation does not carry matters far, it does not necessarily 
assure bright future for agriculture and agriculturists. Accord- 
ingly, there is significance in the demand for socialisation, and not 
for nationalisation. The motivating force of socialisation is 

31 Author of The Tenure of Agricultural Land and Studies m the 
Land Economics of Bengal 

x 7 
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different from that of nationalisation. In a scheme of socialisation 
the control and ownership vest in the working class Emphas,s 
should be placed on collective ownership and not on Govern- 
ment ownership Under Government ownership there is no 
guarantee that the imperfections will be weeded out, much will 
depend on the character of the Government established All 
the contradictions of the capitalist regime may be merely con- 
tinued even under Government ownership Therefore, the 
demand for nationalisation is a deceptive demand If the demand 
itself is deceptive, it is far more injurious to pursue the demand 
in India where Government is not m the hands of the people, 
far less in the hands of the working class 

The Congress agrarian programme is in some respects un- 
suited to the needs of the occasion Ic is vague when it seeks 
to continue the existing landlord-tenant system affording protec- 
tion to the cultivators It is more political than scientific when 
it urges on “substantial reduction in respect of rent and revenue 
demands” and "fair relief of agricultural indebtedness including 
arrears of rent and revenue” The programme also broadly 
declares that ryots should have the “freedom from oppression and 
harassment at the hands of government officials and landlords” 
and “a just allotment of the State expenditure for the social, 
economic and cultural amenities of villages.” The Resolution 
of Lucknow Congress (1936) condemns the antiquated and re- 
pressive land tenure and revenue system In the resolution of 
the Faizpur Congress the following specific points are urged 
for immediate relief (1) substantial reduction in rent and re- 
venue (2) exemption of uneconomic holdings from rent or 
land tax (3) assessment of agricultural income on a progressive 
scale subject to a prescribed minimum (4) lowering of the 
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canal ind other inigition ntes (5) ibolition of ill feudil dues 
and levies (6) fixity of ccnuie with hcntible lights (7) co 
opeiative farming if possible (8) removal of the buidui of 
tural debt (9) wiping out of irrcats of lent (10) provision 
foi common pasture lands (11) recovery of ureas of tents is 
civil debts and not by ejectment (12) living wages for agri 
cultural labourers (13) recognition of pcisant unions 

The Congress Election Manifesto (1936) emphasises tint the 
relief in the mitter of indebtedness by way of moritonum or 
scaling down of debts and providing for chcip credit facilities 
by the State should extend to the igriculturil tenints peasant 
proprietors small landholders and petty traders 

The above programme is politic ll not economic It is 
political in the sense that there is keenness in the matter of sitis 
faction of immediate grievances of ryots by showing concessions 
even when they arc unwarranted The whole emphasis is on the 
transference of rights to ryots It is not economic m so far is 
1 does not attach importance to the improvement of the resources 
of production and methods of distribution It docs not seek to 
enlighten the human unit and to make agriculture rcmuncritivc 
Sen s criticism of the Congress programme docs not 
obviously rest on secure foundations Many of the items in this 
programme are without doubt directly economic Those items 
which jrc political 01 legal in form are rlso not without economic 
consequences on agriculturists is well as society 

1938 The Role of the State in French Economy 
To the historian of economic ideas ind development the ^ 
creation of the Cornell National Economique will appear to be 
one of the most characteristic evidences of the economic and 
social evolution in the twentieth century It is a post war crci 
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set up, comprising besides the representatives of the farmers those 
of trade and industry, of che colonies and of the consumers for 
the purpose of comparing the proposals of the farmers’ re- 
presentatives of the other forms of activity. The object was to 
evolve such solutions as might best suit the general interests of 
the country — a task of collation and conciliation which is the 
very justification of che National Economic Council’s existence. 

The representatives of the farmers dwelt on the fact that 
while the greater part of che profits, in the balance of trade come 
under three main headings — textiles, motoi-fuel and oil products 
— it would be a mistake to overlook one of the outstanding causes 
of che agricultural depression' and the comparative desertion of 
the countryside, viz., the growing neglect of a number’ of pro- 
ducts erroneously held to be of secondary importance though 
of great value really both from a social and from an economic 
point of view. The Committee was led, moreover, to consider 
the situation of French agricultural prices as compared with world 
prices. 

At the moment, the general 'statement summing up the 
views of the representatives of the farmers serves as basis for the 
task of collation performed by che Committee and the five 
sub-committees it has appointed. The views are recorded 
below.' 

The Committee of Supply has enquired into the threefold 
problem of credits for the farmers , financing of State deals 
and medium term credits. In order to promote the granting of 
loans to the farmers, it is necessary in the first place to limit 
mutual loans to farmers, while defining accurately such opera- 
tions as can be financed by those loans. The strict discrimination 
between those, operations must depend, moreover, upon the length 
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of the term The protection of the peasants’ savings would be 
strengthened weie the farmers’ loan funds, without having 
recourse to advances from die State, to foim regional and subse- 
quently nation-wide groups and build up among themselves a 
depositois’ insurance fund A dual system of contiol should be 
thought out applicable to both classes of funds on the one 
hand, a very strict control, both of a technical and an adminis 
trative character should be exercised over such farmers’ loan 
funds as may apply to the State foi financial assistance, on the 
other hand, due protection of the savings of the rural population, 
as well as the granting of a special fiscal statute both justify the 
setting up of State contiol over such funds as do not apply foi 
financial assistance This credit machinery requires the financial 
education of the rural communities 

The financing of State deals is dealt with m a Report by 
Devillez, auditor at the Cour des Comptes, who points out the 
administrative difficulties in the way and suggests a number of 
appropriate measures for their removal It is important, here and 
now, to introduce into the deals of the several public Depart- 
ments, common provisions of a natuie to lighten the difficulties 
of both contractors and purveyors, without whittling down the 
guarantees protecting the lights of the State The provisions 
contemplated relate intei alia to the system of surety-bonds, dis- 
counts and payments, and the generalizations of the process of 
order letters 

In these conclusions, be it noted, is to be found the inspira- 
tion of the decree-law of May z, 1938, relating to credit, as legards 
the special provisions dealing with the regulation and financing of 
administrative deals Such piovisions, it is stated in the pteamble 
to the decree, are intended to remove the difficulties “recently 
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voiced by the Conseil National Economique and met with in 
the im plementing of these deals”. 

The Credit Committee, likewise at the behest of thd 
Central Committee on Medium Term Credit enquired into the 
mam difficulties now standing in the way of the extension of 
such medium term credit in France. 

The 40 hour week has been the subject of a number of 
draft decrees taken into consideration by the National Economic 
Council, notably as regards the extension to Algeria of legtsh 
tion already in operation in France, the recuperation of the hours 
lost in consequence of collective unemployment, and the exten- 
sion of working hours in the event of an extraordinary increase 
of extra work. 

Finally, the relations between employers and wage-earners 
and the extension of collective bargaining have been dealt with 
in a number of highly interesting studies and reports. The 
Council's suggestions have been adopted by employers and wage- 
earners in the Decree Laws of May 2, 1938 as regards the 
extension of collective bargaining. 

1938. R. J. Truptil . “The Second Five-Year Plan,” a 
paper in the Lloyds Bank Monthly (London) As early as 1931 
Stalin made a pronouncement against the excessive persecution 
of the intelligentsia and the engineers by the G.P.U. In 1933, 
he advocated in a famous article more restraint in the methods 
of collectivisation in the villages. 

For the last three years continuous efforts have been made to 
humanise the system. The Bolsheviks have learned to recog- 
nise the “necessary vital connection between the interests of the 
national economy as a whole and the improvement in the mate- 
rial condition of the workers and collective farmers” (Molotov). 
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My own view is that this connection is being secured through the 
restoration of a money economy, and the next step is to see how 
the interests of the State and individual are being reconciled. 

The first stage was that of increased supplies in second Five- 
year Plan, it was no longer necessary to press on at the same 
pace with the development of the key industries, and more atten- 
tion was devoted to light industries such as textiles, food can- 
ning, perfumery, confectionery, etc. Simultaneously it was found 
that exports could be considerably reduced, since machinery 
could now be largely made in the country instead of having to be 
imported. With a favourable balance of trade since 1933, the 
U.S S.R now mainly exports manufactured articles and retains 
its food products. {Supra, pp. 81, 83-84). 

The industrial progress made it possible to equip agricul- 
ture with machinery and to supply the collective farmers, 
Kolbozi, with manufactured articles. At the same time, instead 
of insisting upon the complete surrender of the peasant to the 
commune, the collective village has been developed on the lines 
of the artel, 1 system which leaves to each peasant a small garden, 
a cow, and two calves, two sows and their pigs, a few goats or 
sheep and any amount of fouls, rabbits, and bees The peasant 
is, furthermore, entirely free to see in the open market not only 
his own products but also his share in the collective products 
after the State and the tractor station have been allotted their 
shares and the necessary reserves have been made Thus after 
the excesses of 1930-1932, qualified collectivisation of agriculture 
has been pursued peacefully and by 1935 had penetrated to 90 
per cent, of the households and embraced 94 per cent, of agricul- 
tural production. Under this milder' form, collective farming 
has achieved a striking measure of success, as is shown by record 
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crops for the last years, and by the fairly rapid reconstruction of 
the herds of livestock (Supra, pp 40 41) 

Available supplies of manufactured articles and food pro- 
ducts were thus considerably increased, and while two years ago 
there were practically no shop windows in the big towns a recent 
journey over 3,000 miles in Russia has revealed the fact that in 
all big towns there are shops all along the main streets, similai 
to those in the suburbs of London A visitoi also notices great 
numbeis of people going into these shops to purchase goods 
without having to queue up 

The economic revolution achieved in the Soviet Union is 
without parallel In fifteen years, — for it is fair to reckon only 
from the end of the civil war, — one of the poorest and most back- 
ward nations has achieved simultaneously an industrial equipment 
and a complete transformation of its agricultural methods 
Through many changes of policy, the Bolsheviks have gradually 
extended social ownership to all die means of production, trans- 
port and trade It is important to realise dnt their gradual re- 
turn to capitalist methods has not so far meant a return to capi- 
talist principles of individual profit 

Their system is socialist Although individual property can 
be acquired in the form of savings, state bonds, a house, a car, 
or a few animals, and although such property can even be in- 
herited up to an amount of 50,000 roubles, there can be no in- 
dividual ownership of the means of production As the system 
develops we may see issues of industrial debentures, but it seems 
reasonably certain that shares will not reappear 

Furthermore, it is not possible in the U S S R to live on 
unearned income, for such income con only be small and is 
heavtly taxed 
18 
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As ic is, the system works, and this in a country o£ 170 
million inhabitants which for size, diversity and natural wealth 
can be compared only with the United States The Soviet 
Union is thus becoming a leading factor in the world and it 
would be a profound mistake to ignore it 

1938 Asia as Industrial Power “The East is manufac- 
turing at prices attuned to agricultural incomes and m so doing' 
appears as 'a menace to the great manufacturing countries of the 
Wesc The outstanding social and economic problem of the 
Orient, seen in its world setting, is how this difficulty can be 
solved” This is one of the pronouncements made by Harold 
Butler, Director of the International Labour Office (Geneva), in 
the course of his Problems of Industry m the East This publi- 
cation records the personal impressions of social and economic 
conditions gathered during his tour of India, Ceylon, Malaya, 
the Netherlands Indies and Indo China in the cold weather of 
1937-38 

Asia, which used to be regarded primarily as a purveyor of 
raw materials, the report points out, has assumed a new econ- 
omic significance because of its growing industrialisation By dint 
of intelligent organisation, great application to the problems of 
scientific management and marketing and the careful training 
of a well-educated people in various skilled occupations, Japan 
has become an industrial State of the first magnitude Though 
the pace of industrialisation has been less rapid in India, the 
country with its tea plantations (860,000 workers), cotton mill 
(436,000), jute mils (279,000), collieries (173,000), railway work- 
shops (125,000), and engineering workshops (103,000) and its 
large numbers of small factories and workshops employing manv 
millions, it is pointed out, is fast developing industrially. 
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The leport points' out that the conditions prevailing in India 
in large-scale industry do not compare unfavourably with those 
in many European countries and that, except in respect of wages, 
employment conditions are in reasonable correspondence with 
the stage of industrial development reached by the country. 
Conditions in small factories and unregulated workshops, it is 
however held, leave much to be desired in respect of health, 
sanitation, lighting, ventilation, safety, etc. The report makes 
a forceful plea for further reduction of hours in large and small 
scale factories and points out that a shorter period of more inten- 
sive work is more profitable from both the employers’ and 
workers’ point of view. 

While conceding that but for the reformist legislation of 
recent years the situation would have been more acute, Butler 
emphasises that a peaceful atmosphere in factories cannot be en- 
sured solely through the agency of law, and puts in a strong 
plea for development of trade unionism. 

Directing attention to the fact that the labour co-efficient 
in the Tata Steel Works, for example, is 75 per cent, of European 
or American efficiency, Butler challenges the accusation of in- 
herent industrial inefficiency often made about the Indian workecs, 
and asserts that efficiency is largely determined by a combina- 
tion of the factors of poverty, ill-health and illiteracy. 

While in Europe it is generally held that a square mile of 
land cannot sustain more than 250 persons, in India large agri- 
cultural districts contain over 600 persons per square mile. 
According to Butler, such pressure of population lowers agricul- 
tural wages and this in its turn tends to depress industrial wages. 

The total value of international trade carried on by the 1000 
million inhabitants of the East is not appreciably greater than 
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chat of Great Britain with less than 50 millions. Butler asserts, 
therefore, that for the adequate social and economic develop- 
ment of Asia it is essential that the countries of Asia should be 
further industrialised and that the countries of the West should 
reconcile themselves to assigning to Asia a greater share of inter- 
national trade. 

1938. Giuseppe Bottai : Element) di Ordinamento Corpo- 
rative) (Elements of Corporative Order). The foundation of 
economic life in lo stato mussolmiano is to be found in the syn- 
dicates.’ 2 In Anglo-American ideology the syndicates of Fascist 
Italy are nothing but (1) trade unions and (2) employers’ associa- 
tions. It should be observed at once that the syndicates of 
French or international syndicalism are identical with trade 
unions as known in the English-speaking world. In pre-Fascist 
Italy also the syndicalists were but trade-unionists like their 
French, British and other comrades. Attention is to be specially 
drawn to the fact that Mussolini’s totalitarianism has sought to 
describe the employers’ associations by the same term which is 
used for the associations of ' workingmen. There should be no 
ground for suspecting that Fascism is anti-labour or non-labour. 
Perhaps it is p'ro-labour with vengeance. 

The syndicates of totalitarian Italy in the five big branches 
of economic life may be enumerated in the following manner: 

A. In Agriculture: (a) workingmen; four categories, (b) 

employers : four categories. , 

B. In Industry: (a) workingmen: twenty categories, (b) 

employers : forty-five categories. 

32 G. Bortolotto: Diritto Corporativo (Milan, 1934), pp. 65-68, 
106-121. 
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• C. In Trade and Commerce: (a) workingmen : five cate- 
gories, (b) employers: thirty-seven categories. 

D. In Banking and Insurance: (a) workingmen: four 

categories, (b) employers: twelve categories. 

E. In the Arcs and Professions: twenty-two categories. 
The fifth branch does not contemplate any workingmen. 

In each of the other four branches the syndicates of the working- 
men function independently of those of the employers. 

It is with the object of establishing connecting links or 
liaisons between the workingmen and the employers that the cor- 
porations have been devised. The corporations are twenty-two 
in number as follows : 33 

A. In Agriculture, Industry and Commerce, eight, c.g., 

corporation of cereals, corporation of sugar, corporation 
of textiles, etc. 

B. In Industry and Commerce: eight, c.g., corporation of 

metal and engineering, corporation of clothing trades, 
etc. 

C. In Public Services; six, e.g., corporation of the arts and 

professions, corporation of inland transport, corpora- 
tion of credit and insurance, etc. 

In order to understand how solidarity and harmony between 
the classes are brought about in and through these corporations 
ic is worth while to examine the constitution of, say, the cor- 
poration of chemical trades. 

The Council of the corporation of chemical trades consists 
of a president and 68 members, as follows: — 

3 representatives of the National Fascist Party; 

33 G. Bortolotto: Diritto Corporative* (Milan, 1934), ' pp.- 161-165. 
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3 employers and 3 woikers repiesenting inorganic acids 
alkalis chlorine heavy gases and other inorganic chemicil 
products 

3 employeis and 3 workers repiesenting fertilizeis and 
othei chemical products used m farming 

3 employers and 3 workers tepiesenting explosives 
1 employe! and 1 worker repiesenting phosphorus and 
matches 

1 employer and 1 worker representing plistics 

2 employers and 2 workers representing synthetic dyes 
medicin-s ind photographic requisites 

2 employers and 2 workers representing pigments paints 
inks shoe and leather polishes and creams 

2 employers and 2 workers representing soap candles and 
glycerine 

x employer and 1 worker representing tanning products 
r employer and 1 worker representing tanning industries 
2 employers and 2 workers representing essential oils per 
fumes synthetic oils 

2 employers and 2 workers representing mineral oils 

1 employer and 1 worker representing distillation of coal 
and tar and bituminous substances 

2 employers and 2 woikers repiesenting phaimaceutical 
products 

1 representative of chemists 
r representative of pharmacists 
1 representative of agricultural cooperative societies 
The total number of employers includes two representatives 
of persons managing industrial and commercial concerns 

The corporations can therefore function as central liaison 
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organs By the Act o£ Febiuity 1934 they are empowered to 
fix tariffs for libour and professional services and prices for the 
sale of goods to dae public at special terms In other words 
both prices ind wages are settled by workingmen and employers 
after discussion at a round table so to say in which the state 
and the National Fascist Party ilso have 1 voice 

1938 Gabriel Ferras Lt Progres Technique et le cham 
age (Technical Progress and Unemployment) Paris Unem 
ployment in Germany and the USA may be described as due 
to technological progress But there has been unemployment 
in England although here technical progress has been slow 
Again even with technical progress there has been not much of 
unemployment m France Technical progress need not there 
fore be condemned What is needed is greater equalization of 
income among the various classes of the community and greater 
freedom of trade 

The following International Labour Office (Geneva) pubh 
cations may be mentioned here (1) The Social Aspects of 
Rationalization (1931) (2) W Woytmskys Three Sources of 
Unemployment (1935) and (3) Emil Lederers Technical Progress 
and Unemployment (1938) 

1938 The Federal Bank of China ( Osaka Mamicbi Osaka) 
The Federal Bank of China which was established for die 
vital mission of stabilizing finance and unifying the currency 
as the Central Bank of the provisional government of China 
opened for business on Mirch 10 1938 having completed legal 
procedures and other necessary preparations Simultaneously 
the provisional regime in North China has issued a statement 
regarding the commencement of the banking facilities and also 
promulgated laws governing the liquidation of old currencies and 
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placing restrictions on any action which might disturb the econo- 
mic condition 

In the statement, the provsional government has articulated 
its intention o£ constructing che foundation for the stabilization 
of the livelihood of the masses and for the economic rehabilita- 
tion and development of China by dissolving the extremely 
complicated currency situation through the supply of sound money 
by the Federal Reserve Bank As the practical method for the 
realization of its aims, the provisional government has linked 
the currency of North China with the Japanese yen at par. It 
has expressed profound gratitude at the establishment of the 
100-million credit between the Chinese Federal Bank and the 
Japanese banking syndicate since the foundation of the Federal 
Bank has greatly been vitalized by the new arrangement. 

The par exchange of the new Chinese currency indicates 
that a big financial bloc embracing Manchoukuo, China, and 
Japan has been formed Thereby the economic collaboration 
among the three nations has further been augmented. More- 
over, as the result of the opening of the Federal Bank’s business, 
its new note has become the only legal tender m North China. 
Through the arrangement for conversion of the old notes with 
a certain time limit by the new note, the currencies are to be con- 
solidated. A period ranging from three months at the shortest 
to one year at the longest has been set foi the old bank notes to 
be withdrawn The law prohibits circulation of these old notes 
after that prescribed time for conversion. 

Thanks to che commencement of the business by the Federal 
Bank, the monetary system in North China has been unified 
It has drawn a clear demarcation line, so to speak, between the 
currency system in North China and Central and South China 
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Ic will no doubt deal a fatal blow to the monetary system of the 
Kuomintang government. 

Whereas one year’s grace is granted for circulation of the 
notes issued by the Bank of China and ^ the Communications Bank 
(with the names of Tientsin, Tsingcao, and Shantung specifically 
printed on the notes), as well as those issued by the Provincial 
Bank of Hopei and the East Hopei Bank, only three months of 
grace is granted to the notes issued by southern banks, including 
the Central Bank, the Bank of China, and the Communications 
Bank. As a result these southern banks have ceased to function 
in North China. 

The conversion at par of the notes issued by Banks of the 
Kuomintang is limited to a brief period in consideration 
of the possibility that the market value of these southern notes may 
depreciate due to dusturbance of their credit. Room is preserved 
for a change of measures to deal with any new situation that may 
arise. 

Furthermore, the provisional government has promulgated 
a temporary legislation to severely punish those who might 
attempt to disturb the financial stabilization by such means as 
purchasing or selling paper notes and foreign exchange bills or 
by circulating groundless rumours. This step has been taken in 
anticipation of the appearance of those who might attempt to 
disturb North China finances, in response to machination of the 
Kuomintang, when the new North China regime is about to 
take positive financial measures. 

This Japanese account enables the world to visualize how 
North China is being administered financially and politically 
under the Japanese regime. ' 

i 938- November-December. Daladier, Premier of France, 

*9 
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modifies the social laws of the Popular Front (Blum Ministry, 
1936) with special reference to the 40-hour week and the strikes, 
increases the taxes by almost fifty per cent, and extends income 
tax down to lower income levels untouched before 1 These laws 
are challenged by the Left under the leadership of the commu- 
nists The general strike organized by them on Novembei 30 
fails, however. The power of the Confederation Generate du 
Travail is broken and its leaders sentenced to heavy fines and 
imprisonments This is a new phase of the rapprochement of 
socio economic France with Nazi Germany and Fascist Italy, 
implying thereby a polity of “away from Soviet Russia ” 

1938, December The Provinces as Units for Economic 
Planning in India 

In 1938 the establishment of the Congr css-Raj in seven pro- 
vinces (since July 1937) enables the Indian National Congress to 
commence examining the prospects of “economic planning” in an 
earnest and practical manner. At this stage it is perhaps worth 
while to obseve, first, that for the purposes of this planning the 
territorial unit should not be India but Bengal and the other 
provinces Secondly, economic transformations in India at the 
present moment hardly amount to the first industrial revolution 
of over two generations ago in Western Europe. In the third 
place, the Indian people today is socio-economically incapable of 
a rationalized planning of the Sovietic or of the German-Italian- , 

34 For le Front Pofulaire see Pol Phil (1942) Vol II, Part I, 
PP 59 ' 7 2 Of R»t and Pirou De la France d Avant G aerie a la 
France d’A ujourd hni (Pans 1939) 

35 B K Sarkai discussing the industrialization of Bengal at the 
tenth anniversary of the Bangiya Dbana-Vijnan Panshat (Bengali Ins- 
titute of Economics) held at Chandeinagore, 4 December 1938 
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Japanese type Fourthly the only practicible policy for India is 
therefoie that of attempting province by province all sorts of 
economic enterprise (agncultural and commerci ll as well as Indus 
trial) large medium 01 small according to the finances it dis 
posal md avoiding wastes and duplications m every possible 
manner Finally while each piovince is to be regaided as an 
economic unit agreements and understandings with the other 
provinces are to be promoted in the interest of economj efficiency 
ind co ordination 

In order that Indnn stitesmen may envisage the tremen 
dous control exercised by the state over the national economy in 
all schemes of economic planning strictly so called attention 
may be arawn to the measures ldopted even by in alleged T iscist 
state eg Japan Towards the end of December 1938 it is 
lnnounced that virtually the full provisions of the National Mobi 
lisition Act will be brought into force eirly in the new year Si\ 
mate Imperial Ordinances foi this purpose have been jpproved 
by che National Mobilisation Council 

The ordinances provide for control of wiges and working 
hours restriction of dividends of business corporations requisition 
of commodities factories lepau shops I inds buildings and othei 
establishments 

A three year plan for die expansion of productive capacity 
of industry will be enforced The Act which places practicalls 
the entire resources and activities of Jipan under Government 
control was strongly resisted by the Diet when inttoduced 111 
1937 It was passed on a promise from the Government that it 
would only be used sparingly and under grave necessity since 
when portions have been enforced it intervals 

The legislation m Germ my also under the Vierjahiesplan 
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(Fout Year Plan) 1937 directed by Goring is identical And 
tins implies also millions of Rupees placed at the disposal of the 
Government out of the regular (although extraordinary) national 
budget 

The fundamental technique of planned economy is the same 
for all countries communistic or capitalistic As long as the 
Indian people is not in a position to handle this technique effec 
tively the category that adequately describes the Indian measures 
for improving the economic conditions is not economic planning 
but economic development 36 ( Supta pp 60 68) 

1938 The industrialization of Iran is discussed in the 
International Labour Revtetv (Geneva) 

The Central Bank of Iran has recently carried out an enquiry 
into the new industries that have developed m that country The 
first results of this enquiry have just been published They tefei 
to the sugar and cotton industries Except for carpet making 
which is a handicraft and the oil industry which is of much 
longei standing and which therefore did not come within the 
scope of the enquiry sugar and cotton are the two most important 
industries in Iran 

Cotton is at present the leading manufacturing industry m 
Iian The number of spinning and weaving mills lose from 3 in 
1933 4 to 16 in 1936 7 The equipment lequired to operate ^ 
moie spinning nulls was oideied at the end of 1937 so that by 


36 B K Sarkar Economic Aspects of the German Foui Yen 
Plan (lectuie at the Bengali Society of Geiman Culture on July 31 
1937) and Economic Autaichy in Italy (lecture at Bengali Dante 
Society on Apul 1a 1938) See the Calcutta Review fot Febiuaty 
1938 
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the end of 1938 at latest there will be 21 spinning and weaving 
mills in operation in Iran. 

This progress was achieved with the help of the Government, 
which by levying import duties on cotton yarn and piecegoods, 
while at the same time facilitating imports of equipment, deli- 
berately promoted the development of the new industry. Under 
an Act of 1924 imports of industrial and agricultural machinery 
were exempted from duty for 10 years, and this period was sub- 
sequently extended. Another Act, of 25 February 193 1, 
instituted a monopoly of foreign trade. Further enactments, 
especially that of 4 October 1931 relating to foreign exchange 
control, encouraged the growth of the cotton industry, and the 
Government’s credit policy also favoured the industry. Indeed 
the eagerness of capitalists to open new mills or to enlarge exist- 
ing undertaking in this industry was such that the Government 
was forced to consider the expediency of supervisory measures to 
pi event excessive investment and to direct capital to other uses. 
The problem was solved by the issue, on 10 August 1936, of 
“Regulations for factories and industrial establishments”, section 
1 of which provides that "any company or person wishing to 
open a factory or industrial establishment shall first apply for a 
peimit to the Department of Industry and Mines." 

1938, December 5. At the Societe d’Economie Politique of 
Paris Max Lambert discusses the American economy and the 
evolution of the Roosevelt experience. In his judgment Roose- 
velt’s New Deal has conferred immortality on the American 
economy, and the entire world should be grateful to the American 
President. He quotes Americas Sixty Families by Ferdinand 
Lundberg in order to demonstrate the immense social gulf that 
exists between the very small number of milliardaires controlling 
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the majonty of wealth m the country and the millions of Ame 
ricans having no 01 hudly any wealth Roosevelt s credit con 
sists says he in bunging about cordial contacts between these 
two classes The class struggle is said to have been prevented by 
Roosevelt s pi mciple of high wages and social legislation Roose 
velt has been following we aie told the principle of Mirabeau 
to the effect that geneious concessions made at the proper time 
may save the governing classes from levolution He is thus to 
be appiaised as the last defender of capitalism says Lambert 

In the discussions that follow Paul Razous observes that the 
piospenty of a countiy cannot be judged fiom the statistics ofj a 
number of large firms The fact lemains that nearly n millions 
aie still unemployed The little that has been accomplished is 
due to Government expenditure The American experience 
cannot be cited in justification of planned economy 

According to Raoul Hacault monetary manipulation Govern 
ment subsidy and stace mteivention m industiy aie the three 
chief items in the New Deal The s>stem has failed For ms 
tance the result of the cotton restriction measures has ultimatelj 
led to in increase in the output 

Gael Fain believes that the Ametican recovery in so far as it 
is a fact is not due to planned economy strictly so called (state 
intervention in industries) The windfall (consisting in colos 
sal quantities of gold imports) has enabled vigoious activity in 
the markets Then the reduction of taxes on the reserves of 
companies as well as other monies of business houses has en 
couraged private initiative in industry and commerce 

Andre Risler maintains chat America has never experienced 
m 160 years the French history of permanent defence against 
eventual wars for national independence The French mentality 
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of Japanese imports into India largely curtailing our favourable 
trade balance with that country are also sources of apprehension. 
Forty-three groups of minor industries in out country have sub- 
mitted memoranda to the Government complaining of Japanese 
competition But these cannot be formidable objections to the 
trade treaty because we cannot hold that our revenue tariff should 
be kept high enough to protect every industry m the country 
If protection is needed, it should be given on a scientific basis, 
and not through the revenue tariff These considerations show 
that our experience of trade pacts has not altogether been 
unsatisfactory 

That there has not been much scope for advantageous trade 
treaties with “distress’ countries like Italy and Germany is clear, 
because these countries, in most cases, are intent on reducing 
imports and expanding exports If this restriction is not merely 
temporary features of “distress’ but a logical counterpart of an 
autarchic economic policy bound to continue for a long time, 
the problem of our trade relations with even these countries can- 
not be completely ignored Our trade relations with a country 
like Germany which occupied the third place as a supplier to us 
and the fourth place as a purchaser from us in 1935-36 cannot 
be left unsafeguarded while that country goes on rapidly pursuing 
a policy of finding raw materials elsewhere The increasing 
economic and political importance of that country in Europe has 
got to be reckoned with and a trade agreement even on a “barter” 
basis has eventually to be arrived at As it is, we do not have 
much of a favourable balance with that country to lose by trade 
negotiations As Mr Robertson says, “We must be thankful 
for small mercies Bilateral agreements are better than nothing 
to start with, so perhaps even are the despised exchange clear- 
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ings with which the continent o£ Europe is honeycombed.” 
Hence it may become necessary fot us in the future to think of 
trade agreements with even “distress” countries. 

Trade- agreements with other countries including the U.K. 
and Japan, we may hope, will provide the basis for stabilizing 
our trade with them and for an expansion if possible. Even for 
preserving our balance of trade, such a policy will be useful be- 
cause as regards non-distress countries the basis of agreements is 
not a balancing of accounts in each case but the extension of 
mutual concessions and expansion of trade without endangering 
the balance of payments as a whole. The argument that these 
measures are unnecessary because there are general signs of re- 
covery is not reassuring because no one can say that we are 
definitely in a phase of improving business .conditions. The ex- 
perience of recession in. the latter part of 1937, and a further 
deterioration in the first, half of 1933*39 showing a fall of nearly 
18-96 crores in our export and 14-6 crores in our imports make it 
difficult for us to proceed in confident expectation of recovery. 
Trade treaties which at least stabilize our trade with countries like 
the U.K. and U.S.A. may be useful connections with countries 
which are likely to follow a forward economic policy for 
a recovery. 

r 93^- December. The Theory of Interest in Indian Econo- 
mic Thought. At the Indian Economic Conference held at 
Nagpur, I. M. Kapoor (Lahore) examines Keynes’s theory of in- 
terest and observes as follows: “But is there any special case 
made out for our treating the nature of interest as something 
different from that of the price of anything else? Mr. Keynes 
thinks there is, because people very largely save and hold money 
irrespective of rises or falls of the rate of interest — the size of 
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their cash holdings being determined by custom, tradition, ex- 
perience, etc. This amounts to saying chat the supply side o£ 
money is not related to interest in the same way as the supply 
of anything else to its price and that if the rate of interest has to 
be brought down for the sake of pushing investment, the supply 
must be increased by the monetary authority — the Central 
Bank. 

But a little reflection will show chat this is not at all a pecu- 
liarity of money. In almost every case the supply of commodity 
“in existence” is larger than that “on offer” There are other 
examples of this fallacy in economics Some people think that 
the case of “land” is peculiar in so far as its supply is fixed and 
cannot expand or contract by a rise or fall of price. It is, there- 
fore, influenced only by the increase 01 decrease in demand 
Others chink that the “value” of money (its purchasing power 
in terms of goods and services in general) is determined only by 
supply as the demand for it is “constant” or die elasticity of this 
demand is unity (this is the so-called quantity theory of money). 
Still others may chink chat the case of labour is peculiar as the 
supply of labour is not influenced by the rate of wages in the 
sense that people do not begin to multiply and increase because 
of a rise of wages, and they do not begin to practise infanticide 
because of a fall. There may be some factors acting and reacting 
m this or that case, modifying the effect of either supply ol 
demand on value But none of these amounts to a peculiar case 
for treating the value of either land or labour or money as some- 
thing different from the value of everything in general The 
rate of interest is no more “a psychological or a conventional 
phenomenon” than chat of any of the shares of other sections of 
a community. Convention, tradition, custom and psychology, all 
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play an equally important part in the determination of the price 
of everything including that of money (i.e., the rate of interest). 

To the same subject Bhabatosh Datta (Calcutta) contributes 
a paper on "Interest and the Complex of Preferences.” As an 
explanation of the basic nature of interest, says he, the liquidity 
preference concept is unique. The way in which Keynes has 
developed his thesis leaves the impression that a cogent theory 
of interest has been formulated and that interest defined as a 
resultant of the demand to hold money and the supply of money 
is die last word in this branch of the science. 

And, yet, as one reads the General Theory carefully, doubts 
begin to appear. One can understand and appreciate Keynes’s 
subtle logic in his definition of the marginal efficiency of capital 
as the present discounted value of the series of future returns 
expected from the marginal application of capital. But 

his contention that the discounting at die current rate 

of interest would turn the marginal productivity theory into a 
circular reasoning does not appear to be convincing. We can 
point out that there is a world of difference between “arguing 
in a circle” and emphasizing a mutual interdependence. Instead 
of saying like Keynes that the marginal efficiency of capital is a 
function of the interest rate, it is better perhaps to stick to the 
proposition that interest and the marginal efficiency of capital 
are both functions of the same set of factors. One has also to 
note that when liquidity-preference is unaltered and the mone- 
tary system is stable, a new invention or something else may in- 
crease the physical productivity of capital and this may affect the 
demand for funds without affecting liquidity-preference. This 
independent increase in the physical productivity of capital will 
undoubtedly have its effect on the rate of interest. Keynes has 
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been perhaps a bit too unceremonious in rejecting altogether the 
direct effects of the marginal efficiency of capital upon interest. 

If different assets have different degrees of liquidity accord- 
ing to their periods of maturation, their riskiness or otherwise and 
their chances of depreciation, it no longer remains possible to 
formulate a general theory of the rate of interest in terms of a 
general liquidity-preference. For, the race of interest, if it means 
anything at all, is not certainly the average of the rates ruling in 
the market, nor is the general liquidity-preference an average of 
the preferences for liquidity with reference to the different grades 
of illiquid assets. The time-factor, again, creates another un- 
certainty, for liquidity preference vis-a-vis a six-month loan will 
not surely be related to liquidity-preference vis-a-vis a twelve- 
month loan in an exacdy arithmetical proportion. The latter will 
have to allow for a higher preference margin on account of greater 
possibility of fluctuations in the short-rate. It may therefore be 
necessary to find out co-efficients of liquidity-preference with 
reference to different types of assets. 

It is one thing to explain the nature of a phenomenon, and 
it is quite another thing to show how it comes into actual being. 
Our preference for liquidity of balances tells us abouc the 
basic nature of interest and the psychology underlying it, but it 
tells us very little about the determination of interest rate in a 
real market for loanable funds, and still less about the complex 
of rates under dynamic conditions. 

1939. C. M. Wright: Economic Adaptation to a Changing 
World Market (Copenhagen). 

The changes in demand and supply are well-known cate- 
gories m economic theory. Their impacts on economic structure 
are no less important in business practice than in scientific 


con- 
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sideiations Economic dymmics is indeed chc great icility known 
to the mm in the street And today homo economists is fully 
conscious in daily trmsactions that economic activities dynamic 
or fluctuating as they happen to be arc fundamental!) hums 
pheroidal in dimensions nature md origin Naturally therefore 
the orientations to the world economy — attitudes to the lgricul 
tural industrial and financial developments in the world from 
China to Peru — have grown into the most commonplace pre 
occupations of the merchant the banker the farmer and of 
course of the statesman and the planner 

It is with these adjustments or readjustments of the nidus 
trialist the financier the businessman md the economic stittsman 
to the morphological transformations of the world economy — the 
international re localizations — that Carl Major Wright of Den 
mark addresses himself in this work A most fundimcntil con 
sideration with the author is then the transfer of capitil and 
labour from the old to the new enterprises The problem evi 
dcnrly is not merely one of private economy is known in 
continental science From the st mdpoint of national economy is 
well nothing is more import int than this question of the deflec 
tlon of resources from one channel to another 

The influence of changing incomes on a group s consump 
non of certain commodities has been eximined at length ind the 
income elasticity coefficients exhibited on the strength of recent 
studies m consumption and standard of living cirried on m several 
countries The universality of Engel s law is proven to be open 
to question The problem of the hours of leisure is affected by 
income elasticity deserves to be gone into with equal care 

An instance of economic transform ition is furnished by the 
appearance of new products which ire not directly competing 
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with already existing products but largely satisfying so far little 
developed wants. Among consumers’ goods Wright mentions 
electrical, household and medical apparatus, refrigerators, gramo- 
phones, cosmetics and artificial silk goods as yielding between 
1680 and 340 as the percentage of 1928 in relation to 1913. Some 
of the producers’ goods belonging to the same category are wireless 
sets, printing paper, accumulators, batteries, motor cars and tele- 
phone accessories with 6200-370 as the corresponding percen- 
tages. Such realistic studies, if carried on with the data of Asian 
countries, would not fail to indicate the socio-economic structural 
changes going on in this part of the world as well. 

The question as to whether capital supply is influenced by 
the interest level and how has engaged Wright’s attention and 
he is convinced that it is incorrect to look upon interest exclu- 
sively or chiefly as an income. One of the great realities of 
practical life cannot be ignored in this connection. Corporations, 
central and local governments and social insurance institutions 
are some of the principal agencies of capital-building. The in- 
terest that they have to pay out is more often an expenditure than 
an income. 

For countries like India economic statesmen may accept 
Wright’s proposition that although the industrialization process 
is more rapid in the new than in the old countries, their trend of 
industrial development runs parallel with the earliest development 
in the old countries. This indeed is the conclusion of the “equa- 
tions” to which the present author has been led in the two 
volumes of Economic Development (1926, 1938). In this con- 
nection the concluding chapter which is given over to the “Adap- 
tation Problem in Bulgaria” should be eminently suggestive. 
Wright is convinced that even a poor country like Bulgaria is 
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generally itself able to provide the additional means necessary foi 
adaptation to new conditions. India's experience would confirm 
Wright’s thesis chat industry offers possibilities foi new adapta- 
tion as soon as the heavy burden to which ic is subject becomes 
somewhat alleviated or some outside event gives it an unexpected 
stimulus 

Business cycles constitute the most conspicuous features of 
economic transformations. In his chapter on “Business Cycle 
Policy" Wright quotes chc Dutch economist, Tinbergen, who has 
made an investigation of the effeccs of different hinds of state 
interference, first, on the national business cycle, and secondly, on 
the balance of payments. 

Wright’s work combines statistical and factual material about 
international capital movements, migrations, prices, employment 
etc. with analysis as well as generalizations. The data used are 
mostly continental He has ucilized the sources quice liberally 
and quotes or summarizes them with adequate details. The 
study possesses altogether the merit of being a practical hand- 
maid to economic planning as well as a contribution to the theory 
of economic dynamics 

1939. Zoltan Magyary The Industrial State (New 
York.) Economic transactions have ceased in numerous instan- 
ces to be private affairs and are being undertaken by the Gov- 
ernments The public services have therefore grown enormously 
in the technical branches. In regard to the industrial depart- 
ments of government service the influence lies not so much in 
the legislature as in che executive, the administration, 01 virtually 
the staff of experts. Under these conditions the premier’s 
powers and privileges ought to be extended along the lines of 
totalitarian efficiency, i.e., autocratic planning and control. 
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1939. H. Withers : The Defeat of Poverty' 1 (London). 
The conversion of consumers’ needs into effective demands would 
be conducive to general business prosperity, says he. This con- 
version can only be secured through an increase in production 
and distribution. According to Withers the so-called trade 
cycle has no regularity in time or extent that justifies its being 
thus misnamed. Belief in it, spread by forecasters and working 
through stock market fluctuations, has a seriously depressing 
effect on business confidence. Confidence in the prospect of 
future profit is the only effective stimulus jp trade expansion in 
countries working under private enterprise. Increased purchas- 
ing power in the hands of consumers is the best foundation for 
this confidence in the profit prospect. 

The launching of public work is recommended by Withers 
as a potent means of placing the purchasing power in the hands 
of consumers. This method of defeating depression was advo- 
cated by Sidney Webb as a cure for unemployment long before 
the war. It used to be condemned in those days as militating 
against laissez-faire. “Of late, however, public works, like so 
many other measures once suspected as ‘socialistic’ have received 
a good deal of pontifical blessing from some of our leading econ- 
omists” (e.gj Keynes in the General Theory of Employment). 

1939. Balkrishna Madan : Indian and Imperial Preference 
(Bombay). The scrapping of reciprocal preferences between the 
United Kingdom and India, says he, will not automatically res- 
tore the status quo existing before the signing of the Ottawa 
Agreement (1932). And he is reasonable enough to believe 
that India could not probably claim the benefit of preferences 
which the other Empire countries had secured only by the grant 
of reciprocal preferences, without making a more or less equi- 
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valent return. Madan's position in tariff policy is definitely at 
variance with that of the general run of Indian economists and 
may in certain features be linked up with my Im ferial Preference 
vis-a-vis World Economy (Calcutta 1934). 

1939. H. D. Dickinson: The Economics of Socialism 
(London). According to the author socialism of the commu- 
nistic type may be acculturated to or assimilated with the bour- 
geois economy. Non-competitive economy of a general character 
can go on well with the competitive system of pricing. It is to 
be understood that a state can thus become socialistic without 
accepting the totalitarian, communistic control as embodied in 
Soviet Russia. Dickinson is pleading for something like a capi- 
talistic communism. This kind of halfway house or compro- 
mise is to be regarded as the highest or the most advanced flight 
in socio-political thought among liberal-minded economic 
scientists. 3 ® 

1939. Khagendra Nath Sen: The Economic Reconstruc- 
tion of India (Calcutta). The economic planning formulated by 
Sen prescribes, among other things, “electricity for the millions". 
For rural welfare he has Raised the slogan of a loan fund at the 
rate of Rs. 10,000 per village for 700,000 villages. He does not 
object to tapping the foreign capital market for a part of this 
loan. A state-controlled Industrial Credit Corporation belongs 
to his scheme in the interest of key industries. His labour- 
programme is nor anti-capitalistic. 

Although a planner he is neither radical enough to swear 
by Soviet Russia in season and out of season, nor ambitious 

38 See B. K. Sarkar: Villages and Towns as Social Patterns 
(Calcutta, 1941), ch. on “The Sovietic Regime in Creative Disequili- 
brium”, pp. 579-628. 

21 
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enough co catch up overnight with the German or British capi- 
talistic and social achievements Sen has an understanding o£ the 
primitive stage of developments prevalent in India’s industrial 
organization and labour power such as one may gather, for ins- 
tance, from Raj am Kanta Das’s History of Indian Labour Legisla- 
tion (Calcutta 1941) or are presented in international perspectives 
in my Social Insurance Legislation and Statistics (Calcutta 1936) 
or Economic Develofment (Madras and Calcutta, 2 Vbls , 1926, 
1932, 1938) 

1939 Ernesto d’Albergo La Pohttca finanziana det 
grand 1 Stati dal dofoguerra ad oggi (Milan) In this Italian 
work on the “Financial Policy of the Great Powers from the End 
of the War to the Present Time,’ d’Albergo examines the in- 
fluence of the political and economic ideologies of the two decades 
(1919-39) on c ^ e public finance of Italy, Germany, the U S , 
England and France The first important phase is that of the 
adaptation of peace-economy to the financial consequences of the 
war A noteworthy financial fact of the period is a steady rise 
of Italy to the rank of a great power, even m economic fields, 
although she is poor in resources In regard to the world-econ- 
omic crisis (1929-32) state-intervention is noted as a universal fact, 
but it is exhibited in its diversities corresponding to the respec- 
tive socio-political ideologies The development of the war- 
potential in every country through state auspices is the third 
great phenomenon of the period Public finance has been striv- 
ing to serve the states in the matter of reaching the historic goal 
which the vitality of the peoples is bent on realizing 

Altogether, the financial policy of the two decades may be 
characterized as that of neo socialism and new democracy, or of 
its obverse, namely, neo capitalism and neo-despotocracy 
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SECTION 3 

The Second Round of the Anglo German W tr 
( September 1939 — ) 

1939 K E Poole German Fm metal Policies 193239 
(Harvard USA) According ro this American economist 
since certain industries are usually placed m an exceptionally pros 
peious position by public works the possibility of using the 
proceeds of an excess profits tax as a s ubsidy for less strateg ically 
pl aced firm s should be explored by governments A paic of the 
German economic recovery plan say during 1932 33 consisted 
in the issue of t ax remission certificate s The pu blic woiks pr o 
gramme finance d by short term renewable bills was another 
feacure of the financial planning Poole maintains that the tax 
remission plan operates in such a way that repercussion effects 
spread out from a myriad of points of or gin strengthening each 
and interacting and above all avoiding a pronounced strain 
on any or more parts of the economy 

1939 1941 Agricultural Policy in Wai time England 
In September 1939 the British ministry of agriculture pro- 
poses to bring 1 250 000 acres of land under the plough in one 
year This would be equivalent to four years achievement during 
the war of 1914 18 

In January 1940 basic food puces aie subsidized at a cost of 
£1 000 000 per week 

In June 1940 employers are prohibited from taking men 
engaged in agriculture for my other industry 

In order to prepaie against the siege of England food ration 
ing is intioduced as follows tea — 2 oz per head per week 
fish and meat — hotels md restaurants aie fotbidden to serve 
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both m one meal butcet md margarine — 6 oz per head per 
week additional cooking fits or lards — 2 oz per head per week 
(Jul> 1940) 

By March 1941 even private parks and golf courses are being 
ploughed up Altogether 4000000 acres of new land have 
been under cultivation since September 1939 

1939 t A Radice Swings in Great Britain (London) 
The causes of variations in savings are analyzed by Radice in this 
the second volume of Oxford Studies in Economics on the 
icalisttc foundation of all types of savings effected in Great 
Britain from 1922 to 1935 The analysis exhibits a high degree 
of familiarity with the money and capital markets such as die 
realistic economist might demand To this is to be added the 
experience in accounting methods usually lacking in economists 
The most signal feature is the mathematical presentation in re 
gard to which the study may be safely described as a pioneer 
One need not however go away with the idea that Radice has 
catered exclusively for the statistician and the mathematician who 
alone are competent to appreciate the worth of his laborious com 
putations His work has much to say to the oidinary economic 
theorists as well And undoubtedly it has a social message too 

The statistics for working class savings from 1922 to 1934 
are derived from the figures for the funds of (1) industrial msu 
ranee (2) industrial and providenc societies and (3) friendly 
societies and trade unions Middle and upper class savings are 
analyzed on the strength of life insurance data 

In certain funds one of the problems consists in ascertaining 
what proportion belongs to the working classes One estimate 
lbout the wage earners shares in various types of savings is as 
follows 
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1 / } rds Post office md Tiustet Savings Bank deposits 

2 ^rd Post Office and Trustee Savings Bank government 
stock held for depositots 

3 J^rd Building societies share capital ind deposits 

4 l / 3 id Building societies borrowers interest in houses 
mortgaged 

5 /^ch National Savings Certificates 

To the category of institutional savings analysed in this 
work belong increases in (1) Post Office and Trustee Savings 
Banks deposits (2) National Swings Certificates (3) Life Insu 
ranee (4; Building societies shares and deposits and (5) Mortgage 
repayments Purely working class savings are excluded from 
this category 

That economics is fundamentally a science of cl isscs becomes 
apparent at every stage of the discussion Somewhat abstruse 
theoretical propositions have been established by Radice in the 
perspective of social classes Of profound economic importance 
in the world of finance and business organization is the state 
ment that in a community m which business savings are rela 
tively large the proportion of income saved may be comparatively 
small Equally significant from the same standpoint is the 
thesis that the lower income groups may save proportionally more 
than the higher income groups 

The higher income groups tend co save a rather smaller 
proportion of any increase in their incomes than the lower in 
come groups It is suggested that great part of the savings of 
the richer classes is made for them by business houses and is 
therefore not shown as individual income in statistical publication 

During the period 1922 1934 the real incomes of persons 
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with incomes under £250 increased continuously even during the 
recent depression, except for a negligible drop in 1932. Real 
incomes over £250 show greater sensitivity to cyclical condi- 
tions, but their rise since 1932 has been very marked. 

The life insurance funds of three of the largest life insurance 
companies rose from £23 millions in 1922 to £35-2 m in 1934. 
The gradual upward trend is ascribed to the increased use of 
life insurance as a form of saving particularly by the higher in- 
come groups. 

The distinction between necessaries and semi-luxuries is im- 
portant. Increased taxation of necessaries is likely to depress 
savings less than increased taxation of semi-luxuries. The 
demand for semi-luxuries comes generally from the relatively 
prosperous wage-earners. The poorest classes among them cons- 
titute the market for the necessaries, and their savings are less 
clastic co changes in income than chose of the ocher section. 

CRadice suggests two methods for the investment of savings. 
The first is the investment by the government, local authorities 
or public boards in a rationalized and planned manner. The 
second method consists in an appropriate redistribution of incomes. 
In the first place the income of the unemployed and the very 
poorest wage-earners may be increased. And in the second 
place, the richer classes may be induced to save less in case they 
are guaranteed better security in sickness, employment and old 
age. One can see in these prescriptions a somewhat distant 
echo of the socialistic public finance of the sovietic brand, much 
in advance of Pigou’s modest transfers of wealth^ 

Be this as it may, the methodology of this work ought to be 
assimilated by economists in general in order to improve their 
scientific equipment. 


) 
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1939, December 30 Shib Chandra Durr “The Economic 
Messages of Vivekananda 1,1 

The mntemhsm of Vivekananda is the subject for discussion 
at a meeting of the Bangtyn Dbana V/jnan Panshat (Bengali 
Institute of Economics) S C Dutt says in part as follows 
“Belonging as Vivekananda did to the nineteenth century he 
may be regarded as having anticipated some of the recent mate- 
rialistic, economic and socialistic developments m Indian life and 
thought In his letters and lectures he used to attach great im- 
portance to mechanics, electrical engineering, ship-building, etc 
The importance of machineries, tools and implements was visua- 
lized by him in a distinct manner He wanted Indians to em- 
bark on foreign trade and function, if necessary, even as humble 
hawkers of Indian handicrafts in the important cities of Europe 
and America By emphasising the cult of rajasik qualities, 1 e , 
activism he stressed the need for acquiring manliness and the 
determination to wipe off poverty and misery from national life 
Tn his ideas of material welfare and economic prosperity he was 
careful to cite Japan as an example for India " 

According to Anath Bandhu Datta the intellectuals of todav 
ought to make every effort to save the materialistic messages of 
Vivekananda for India’s national progress Subodh Ghoshal 
observes that Vivekananda's ideas were ahead of his age In 
Sudhakanta De’s judgment Vivekananda’s mentality was very 
matter of fact and objective but the masses of India comprising 
even the intelligentsia are still not objective enough to appreciate 
Vivekananda’s materialistic contributions Pankaj Mukherjee 

i Amnta Bazar Palnka (Calcutta 21 Januay 1940) India 
Tomorrow (Calcutta), January 1940 
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says that Vivekamnch s greatness lay in his revolt against the 
traditional Indian lethargy and speculative attitude The econ 
cmic teachings of Vivekananda have remained unknown m India 
says Suren Banerjee because Indians do not like to associate the 
ideas of material welfare with a Sanyast (an ascetic) 

The discussions are brought to a close by the Director of 
Researches (the present author) who observes that researches in 
Vivekananda are well calculated to bring into relief the materia 
lism and energism of this great founder of the Ramaknshna 
Empire ( Pol Phil Vol II Part III p 35a) 

1940 Jean Lescure Etude soctale comparee des regimes 
de liberte et des regimes autontaires (Paris) In this comparative 
social study of the systems of economic freedom and those of 
planned economy Lescure asks the question of theoretical im 
portance as follows Are there real economic laws which are 
valid in all ages and in all systems? According to him scienti 
fic observation of the facts leads to the conclusion that the econ 
omic laws are perennial and universal 

1940 January C M Wright Housing Legislation in 
the British Empire ^ International Labour Review Geneva) 
Before 1930 very little progress had been made in the 
United Kingdom in improving the housing conditions of the 
poorest sections of the working class The hope that public 
authorities by increasing the supply of new working class dwell 
mg would contribute indirectly to the improved housing of the 
slum dwellers by a kind of filtering up process was disappointed 
The Housing Act of 1930 marked a definite turning point 
in the entire policy For the first time the public authorities 
stated the criteria according to which a house would be considered 
unfit for human habitation A slum was defined m effect as an 
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The most effective measures employed to combat over- 
crowding were the re-allocation of tenancies on the local autho- 
rities’ own estates and the provision of new dwellings for over- 
crowded families In order to prevent future over-crowding, the 
Minister of Health fixed for each local authority in the country 
a date as from which it became an offence to occasion new over- 
crowding. 

Government encouragement of differential rents adapted to 
the individual tenant’s ability to pay is a link in the policy based 
on the principle that no one must be obliged to live in substan- 
dard housing conditions. Since a nation cannot expect to have 
a morally and physically healthy population unless it is housed 
in accordance with the establishment of minimum standards, the 
families who can afford to live in dwellings over the standard must 
pay enough to allow poor families to live in standard dwellings. 

A similar development, providing the low-income class with 
standard dwellings, has taken place in all die British Dominions. 

In Canada, for instance, where the Minister of Finance is 
empowered under the National Housing Act of 1938 to grant 
loans to local housing authorities for the purpose of facilitating 
the construction of dwellings to be lec to families of low incomes, 
the loans may be granted only for the purpose of low-rental 
housing projects intended to remedy shortage, over-crowding, or 
the substandard character of existing housing accommodation 
Only families with a total income not exceeding five times the 
economic rental” are entitled to rent a dwelling in which the 
loans are invested If the family budgets are not sufficiently 
large to bear even this low rent, the local government may under 
take to grant periodical contributions to allow reductions in the 
rents charged. 
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ber, the weaker is the central contro l In Japan both deposit and 
savings banks multiplied, but at the same time they drifted apart 
one from the other, for want of any system of correlation. In 
1901 there were 2,355 independent savings and deposit banks, in 
1909 the number was reduced to 2,155 by amalgamation, in 1928 
it was further reduced to 1,157 and in 1933 to 637 with 4,868 
branch offices and with an aggregate paid-up capital of 
1,681,927,369 yen It is evident that up to 1928 the financial 
strength of the country was dissipated instead of being consoli- 
dated The tendency has been towards a reduction in the num- 
ber of independent banks The process should have been earn ed 
o ut much more quickly than ic was, as many of these _banks 
w ere very sma ll Up to 1928 only 550 worked with a paid-up 
capital of over 1 million yen and more than 1,000 had capital of 
less than 500,000 and some even had as little as 50,000 yen 

But this situation was an inevitable outcome in a newly deve- 
loping country with its industry advancing so rapidly that a 
shortage of capital funds was continually felt The Government 
had foreseen this eventuality and met it with the establishment 
of special institutions 

Although these institutions, such as the Hypothec Bank and 
the Industrial Bank, were freely operating to redress that 
shortage, the)- could not fully catch up with the growing de- 
mands, and the consequence was the birth of many small and 
unsound banks whose promoters were enticed by good invest- 
ments backed up by solid security in the form of real property 
These small banks recklessly took up long-period operations, 
whereas the large banks, endowed with business sense and sound 
judgment, observed more strictly the banking principle and 
pursued a more cautious policy. 
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nnues, the councry will not have enough banks for normal busi- 
ness, and therefoie foiced meigers ate no longer desirable. 

1940 H W Singer The Monetaiy Policy of Wat-Time 
Germany. 3 

The high level of war expendituie is proudly stiessed and 
favourably contrasted with that of the Allied Countries, in parti- 
cular the advantage gained during the pre-war years 1933-39 
For the method of financing this high expendituie it is consi- 
dered that ^vhile there is not too much difference between 
taxation and loans no resoit ought to be had to inflation as a 
lubricant The “s table cunency” is sacrosanct, and describ ed 
as part of the “German cap ital" which must on no account be 
used up for the finance of the war. For similar reasons, a 
“capital levy" is declared to be inappropriate in war finance, be- 
cause it touches the “substance” which must be kept unimpaired) 
Contrary to the method employed in che last war, taxes hav e 
been I .-used at onc e, and che system of capital remission by tax 
ce rtificates has been ibo lished. because liquidity will be largely 
diminished by high war taxation, and fulure liquidity is no use 
to films now To safeguard present liquidity, a special “li quidity 
h elp fun d” has been instituted, out of which about 1000 million 
marks (£60-70 millions) was advanced during the first two 
months of the war, to firms that found themselves in need of 
cash. To ensure the liquidity of the firms directly engaged m 
supply to the aimed forces, s pecial “Army T.O.T J *s” (Wehr- 
macbtverpfltcbtungsscheme ) were issued which had to be dis- 
counted by the banks 

3 From the Note on the ‘ German War Economy in the Light of 
German Economic Periodicals” {Economic Journal, London, December 
1940) See also the issues for April 1941 and September 1941 
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cover, some o£ these securities were sold After the middle of 
June the Federal Reserve Banks did not always replace Treasury 
bills in their portfolio as they matured and by December 6 the 
System bill portfolio which had been $ 477 000 000 in June 
was entirely liquidated As a net result of all these operations 
Reserve bank holdings of Government obligations showed a small 
reduction for the year 

Rankin g resources as a whole showed a further substant ial 
g rowth in ioa o reflecting in large part additions to bank re 
serves arising from gold imports but also increase in bank loans 
and investments The g old infl ow in the first instance added to 
deposits and reserves of New York City banks and most of the 
increase in loans and investments during the year also occurred 
at these banks Treasury operations and other financial and 
commercial transactions however redistributed the funds 
throughout the country with the consequence that deposits and 
reserves of banks outside New York City also increased 

The amount of United States Government obligations both 
direct and fully guaranteed held by all commercial banks m the 
United States may be estimated to be about $ 16 200 000 000 
at the end of 1939 This represents an increase of about 
S 2 200 000 000 since the summer of 1938 mostly at city banks 
In 1937 there had been a substantial decrease following 6 years 
of almost uninterrupted growth from about $ 5 000 000 000 in 
1930 to over $ 15 000 000 000 m 1936 The proportion that 
commercial banks held of outstanding publicly offered direct and 
guaranteed obligations of the United States Government increased 
from about 33 per cent in 1930 to 42 per cent m 1936 and at the 
end of 1939 was about 38 per cent The proportion of total 
earning assets of banks held in the form of United States Govern 
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t he result chat city banks experienced a livelier deman d for loans 
f rom commercial and industrial borro wers In this period com- 
mercial loans at banks in 101 leading cities rose by nearly 
$ 600,000,000 or 13 pet cent. About half of this increase was in 
New-York City. Taking the year as a whole, commercial loans 
increased at city banks in each Federal Reserve district except the 
San Francisco distnct During the first three quarters of the 
year, it appears that there was a moderate increase in commercial, 
industrial, and agricultural loans at member banks outside the 
leading cities. Notwithstanding these increases, the aggregate 
volume of such loans at all member banks is still only about half 
of the level prevailing m the 1920’s. 

C While the volume of both United States Government secu- 
rities and commercial, industrial, and agricultural loans at banks 
has risen considerably, changes in holdings of other types of 
securities and in other types of loans have been small, except for 
short-time fluctuations in loans to security brokers and dealers in 
response to market conditions and offerings of new issues.) 

1940, March British War-Economy and Monetary Policy. 1 
The British Government fo rbids the grant of license to anybod y 
t o sell sterling securities in non-sterling currenc ies. T he officia l 
ra te of exchange is sav ed by this control. The importation of 
British bank notes from abroad is prohibited (August). 

The fid uciary issu e of the Bank of England is raised 
to £630,000,000 (June n) 

1940 J E Meade The Economic Basis of a Durable 
Peace (London). (Meade suggests that the International Autho- 
rity, in order to adequately serve its purpose, must have extensive 


4 See also, supra, p 163, and Vol II Part I, 
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ambitions have been keyed up to a much higher niveau Italy 
today is not merely fascist not merely corporative but is at the 
same time Impenal It is the planned economy of an Imperial 
Italy that we encounter in her shipping policy of the last two 
years 

The merchant marine of Italy like that of other countries s 
being built up virtually on the stiength of state subsidy The 
extensive programme which has been announced for the expan 
sion of the merchant marine in Italy is to be carried out within 
as short a period as possible Towaids the end of 1936 Italian 
merchant marine was rationalized All the navigation companies 
were amalgamated into four groups namely the Italian Lloyd 
Tnestino Adriatica and Tirrenia companies A further cons 
tructive programme has been prepared foi the purpose of render 
ing the merchanc marine more efficient Imperial Italy is seeking 
to maintain and improve the position already conquered m the 
various branches of trade since 1922 

Today the Italian merchant marine is in piepondeiance in 
the Eastern Mediterranean In Piraeus and Istambul the two 
pnncipal ports of this poition of the Meditertanean it is second 
only to the British In South Amenca again Italian shipping 
ranks second while in the North American and the Indian ports 
it takes the fourth place The Italian Government intends not 
only to maintain these excellent positions but also to improve 
them Imperial Italy is naturally ambitious 

The present shipping programme of Italy includes the cons 
truction of 44 new ships for a total of 250 000 tons at an outlay 
of 1 500 000 000 lire as well as die refitting of various ships 
These latter are to be furnished with higher powered engines so 
^ as to permit of a considerable increase in speed Several ships 
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are to be withdrawn from certain lines as they are no longer 
suited to the service to which they are at present assigned. As 
a complement to these measures, and with a view to utilizing the 
ships to better advantage, certain alterations are to, be made in 
assigning units to one company or another. 

There is to be no alteration on die North American route, 
which will continue to be served by the Rex and the Conte di 
Savoie, cwo ships whose speed on die trans-Atlantic crossing is 
well known. But the plan will seek to perfect and speed up 
communications with South America. With this end in view 
two new motor ships will be built to replace the Principessa 
Giovanna and the Principessa Maria. The Augustus and the 
Roma will be fitted up with new engines, shortening the cross- 
ing time of these two ships which already make quick trips. 
These boats will undergo a complete refir, so that on entering the 
service again they will be even more comfortable and pleasant 
than before. A new motor ship is to be built for the Far Eastern 
service. It will have a displacement of approximately 16,500 tons 
and will therefore be larger than die Vittoria, which is at present 
serving this line; with a speed of 20 knots it will make the trip 
between Italy and Shanghai in twenty-one days. 

The motor ship Vittoria will return to the Mediterranean 
where the service will be ensured by this ship and a new ship, 
together with the Esperia already serving this line. In this way 
communications with Egypt are to be speeded up. 

The East African lines are likewise going to be improved 
and expanded. Communications between Italy and her African 
Empire have demanded the special attention of the shipping 
planners. One of the special tasks before Italian statesmen is 
drat of providing the best possible conditions for the voyage of 
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the workers and their families on then way to the color es This 
of course is another aspect of the problem of the transport of 
emigrants but in utterly different circumstances from that pre 
vailing when the emigrants are on their way to a foreign 
country Here it is a question of Imperial prestige 

The African colonies will have the advantage of being served 
by Orazto and the Virgilio at present serving the Pacific route 
Then thete are the ships actually tunning on the East African 
route The expansion will be palpable 

Two 15 000 — 16 000 ton motoi ships will replace the well 
known Orazto and Vtrgtlto on the Central and South American 
lines (Genoa — San Fiancisco — Valparaiso) The question of the 
South African line (Genoa — Gibraltai — Dakar — Capetown — 
Durban and return) at present served by the S S Giulio Cesare 
and Dutho is still under consideration It is possible that these 
ships will be replaced by a couple of large and quicker motor 
ships The pioject is being developed 

Othet smaller new ships will be used for the Meditertanean 
Levant and for the necessary integration of communications bet 
ween the Mediterranean and Northern Europe 

In view of the new ambitions of the Italian Empire the 
lines serving Libya are going to be improved and communications 
with the mother country will be rendeted quicker and more 
frequent A general speeding up and improvement are to take 
place on the Italian lines serving the Adriatic the Tyrrhenian 
Sea and Sicily These may all be described as home water 
services 

The foregoing survey refers only to the passenger line of the 
subsidized merchant marine It has to be observed that new 
ships with a speed of about 15 knots will be built for the sub 
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Bologna). An economic collaboration between Italy and Ger- 
many has aheady been functioning in spite of the difficulties 
created by the war condition. Germany and Italy have estab- 
lished reciprocal integration of their requirements in regard to 
those sectors in which the internal production is deficient. 

But there are two practical difficulties implicit m the situa- 
tion, says de’Stefani First, the elasticity of the economies of the 
two countries not only m regard to the entire complex and cate- 
gories of production buc also m regard to single products. The 
goods that are being produced at present in modest proportions 
in each country may in course of time grow into important com- 
modities on account of scientific discoveries and technical inven- 
tions. Secondly, the Italian-German collaboration cannot elimi- 
nate all relations external to the Italian-Geiman economic space 
This implies thac a certain external economic space is to be reserv- 
ed to Germany and a certain other space to Italy. A new 
intercontinental economic older should thus require to be definite- 
ly planned. That is a complicated affair. 

There aie other considerations The self-sufficiency of each 
of the collaborating countries in regard to the necessaries of life 
and the requirements of independence cannot be overlooked. 
Then there is the problem of employment of labour in each 
country as well as the investment of capital The existence of 
molti dt quest! orgamsmt economtci SHperntizionah (many inter- 
national economic organisms) which function beyond the poli- 
tical boundaries of all countries as well as the limits of the 
economic space that may be reserved to Germany and Italy is a 
reality that cannot be ignored in an a prion manner 

In case powerful supernational banking and industrial estab- 
lishments be permitted to function m perfect autonomy, it would 
2 4 
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An illustration of the “equations of world-economy" as well 
is then prictical significance in economic statesmanship may be 
furnished from the position of Indian industrialism vis-a-vis the 
wai of today (September 1939 — ) . 

The swade shi revolution of Young Bengal fiqoq) would hav e 
failed to grow into the great power it has become today had 
the re been no war of 1014-1 8 Tint wai was a god-send to 
Bengali, nay, all-Indian industrialism and capitalism The in- 
dustrial revolution or transformation of India was intensified and 
multiplied by die economic enterprises attendant on diat first 
“ Kutukshetra " (armageddon), of the twentieth century On that 
occasion as on many others in ill the ages of history since the 
Mohenjodanan, indeed, since the Palaeolithic ages war-economy 
acted as a powerful factor m the promotion of industrial and 
commeicnl life It is war that has always been a creative agent 
in inventions and discoveries Ic is war chat has ever been con 
sidenbly responsible for new industries, markets, trades and busi 
nesses No wai, no science No war, no technocracy No war ] 
no progress No war, no civilization These statements abouL 
w ar as a social forc e need not, however, be taken in the advaita 
monociatic or monistic method of functional determinism 

One has only to observe the economic indices of India about 
1925 and place them in the perspective of those about 1913 in 
older to be convinced how tiemendously India’s industrial pro- 
gress was influenced on account of the direct and indirect con- 
tributions of World-War I Banks, insurance companies and 
transportation societies such as today aie being run by Indian 
financiers and manned by Indian talent, ue all every day cons- 
the Bengali Institute of Economics on 8 December 1940 m connection 
with Professor Banesvar Dass’s lectuie on the "War Economy” 
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Indian manufactures, semi-manufactures and taw pioduce to new 
countries within and outside the wai-regions do not likewise 
appear as yet to have claimed the attention of the publicity 
bureaus. But the noses of hard-headed businessmen do not 
depend exclusively on the flavouis cateied by the official 01 non- 
official news agencies They must already be aware of the slow 
buc steady transformations in the industrial and commercial 
structure of India as well as hei markets abroad engendered by 
the war-economy of today. 

Nobody is blind enough to believe that duung the period 
since the outbicak of the war in September 1939 India’s war- 
preparations in men, material, technique and so forth have failed 
to influence Indian agriculture, manufacture, commerce, trans- 
portation, and technical education to any extent. The econ- 
omist has buc to visualize these piep.uations in a realistic manner 
and the businessman buc to depend less on newspaper reports 
or rather on the absence of such reports and more on his eyes 
and cars, and both are likely to be convinced that the present 
war is lepcacing the expci lences of the last in regard to the pro- 
gress of industrialization, technocracy and capitalism in India 
All this has to be visualized, further, in the background of, say, 
a seven-year, or at any rate, a five-year war from now on. The 
advances in engineeiing, chemistry, electro-technique, aviation, 
land-transportation, manufacture, cottage industries, as well as 
agriculture on the one hand, and in the growth of technical heads, 
business experts, and skilled workingmen on a somewhat consi- 
derable scale on the other may then be presumed to be the 
realicies of economic India about 1950 Compared to that pros- 
pective consummation the developments of 1913-25 might even 
appear ro be rather inconsiderable. 
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The panicky clunace of the Indian markets since September 
1939 is in die main due to the uncertainties about the prospective 
duration of the war Those observers who attach extraordinary 
import ince to the Blitzkrieg tactics have been nursing the ideo 
log} of a three week to three month war 

This is too naive an ideology A war in which ire being 
decided the boundaries of every people m Europe as well as the 
fortunes of many races if not of every lace in the two hemis 
pheres can hardly ever be the plaything of a few days months 
01 years Not to envisage a pretty long wai in the present 
instance is the height of unbusinesslike mentality and unrealistic 
historic sense But once the ideology of 1 somewhat long war 
(five to seven ) ears) be accepted in the business avorld the markets 
will begin to function in all their boom manifestations Perhaps 
today at the end of some fifteen months the psychology of the 
business world is gradually getting used to the piospects of 
adequately long period military naval and aerial requirements 
for the Indian people and the British Empire in general 

It is in this connection that the activities of the Eastern 
Group Confer ence acquire a special significance Neither the 
economist nor the businessman can afford to take the purely 
political or journalistic view of this conference (^It is reasonable 
to start with an elementary postulate namely that it is not 
with the direct and avowed object of pLomoting India s industry 
and commerce or helping her forward along the lines of economic 
autarch) that the conference has been com ened Its function 
is primarily to organize consolidate unif) and tationahze the 
British Empire resources m this part of the hemispheie with a 
view to the most efficient carrying on of the war Every Indus 
trial agricultural or commercial meas ire that may be projected 
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by the conference will have to be suboidinated to this single 
mission Expectations must not be raised too high) 

N ot all the pet hobbies of the Indian economist nor all the 
financial interests of the Indian businessman can evidently com e 
to be taken care of m the fulfilment of this miss ion The econ- 
omist ns well as the businessman have to be prepared for the 
situation that a mong the over-seas suppliers of goods for t he 
Indian m arket Australia and South Africa will occupy a large r 
and larger pla ce Any slight acquaintance with the bazars of 
Indian towns and villages will leave no doubt about the increas- 
ing role of these two Dominions in Indian economy during the 
last few months. This role is going to be more and mote in- 
fluential, nay, dominant during the next few years The rule 
of British capital in India bids fair to be exercised in very large 
proportions from Australia and South Afnca. 

While taking due note of the role of these Dominions as 
the supplier of goods for India neither the economist noi the 
businessman can afford to be bamboozled into the idea that all 
the war-requirements of India, the Persian Gulf region. Western 
Asia and North-East Africa up to the Eastern Mediterranean 
or of Burma and the Chinese and Far-Eastern or South-Asian 
battlefields can be, first, manufactured m Australia and South 
Africa, and secondly, shipped safely to India across the seas. 
British capital cannot afford to depend exclusively on these two 
Dominions in regard to the supplies required on the present 
and the eventual war-fronts in and around India The exigen- 
ci es of Empire de fence a re bound to cou nsel the British war- 
magnates willy-nilly to invest larger doses of their finance in 
est ablishments on Indian soil than they may have been contem - 
p lating . Apart from the direct war-industries there is the ques- 
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ci on of s upplying India as well as her neighbours with the in - 
dustrial goods of ail so rts, such as used to be imported ( from 
abroad The pioblem of these normal supplies cannot like wise 
be trusted exclusively to the factories and woikshops of far-o ff 
Australia and South Af rica The financiers and business ex- 
perts of the United Kingdom aie therefore being forced by the 
pressuie of circumstances to take India and the Indians moie 
into confidence than they piobably wanted to. These are certain 
aspects of war-finance such as no economist and businessman m 
India can afford to overlook if they care to be realistic and 
objective. 

Evidently there should be a good place for Indian capital 
and business ability to function in these circumstances. In so 
far as a great deal of war-industries as well as non-war industries 
is bound to be promoted or enlarged in India as a necessity of 
British war-strategy t he chances foi Indian financiers, business - 
men and technical expeits co-operating diiectlv or indirectly wit h 
t he Bntish peisonnel and institutions or acting independently o f 
t he latter should appear to be of large dime nsions. In other 
words, although neithei the industrialization of India nor the 
promotion of economic autarchy m India belongs to the terms 
of reference of the Eastern Gioup Conference the expansion or 
India's industry and commerce, technocracy and capitalism can 
be depended upon as one of the inevitable consequences of the 
projects likely to be taken in hand according to its suggestions 

The statisticun who is interested in the economic indices 8 

8 B K Sarkar Economic Development, 2 vols , Indian Cimency 
and Reserve Bank Problems, Imperial Preference vis-a-vts W 01 Id- 
Economy, Social Insmance Legislation and Statistics, and Comparative 
Bntb, Death and Growth Rates 
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and m the equations of world-economy should not however fail 
to point out at once that in point of technocracy and capitalism 
both Australia and Souch Africa are much higher developed and 
lationalized than India happens to be at the present moment 
In regaid to the pressing problems of the war, India, generally 
speaking, is therefore likely to be much less efficient as an indus- 
trial and technical suppliei chan either Australia 01 South Afnca. 
Besides, it is Australia and South Africa that may be expected 
in much shorter time than India to get prepared for the new 
technocratic and industrial developments required in the present 
conjuncture. India’s part in the war-economy of the British 
Empire may not therefote be as spectaculai ol phenomenal as 
that of these Dominions Her progress may likewise fail to be 
as rapid and as high as that of theirs. This should be taken as 
perfectly normal. The amount and rate of progress or advance 
that an economic legion can exhibit depend naturally on the 
actual economic condition at the moment of start. Absolutely 
considered, also, the rate of India’s progress is perhaps likely to 
be low. But the industrial, technocratic and capitalistic expan- 
sion of India bids fair to be a solid economic reality all the same 
The reasonable attitude for the Indian economist, businessman 
or economic statesman should not be to compare India’s absolute 
01 relative progress with Australia’s and South Africa’s during 
the next few years except as a theoretical study. (The chief 
concern from the Indian side ought to be to watch from month 
to month or year to year how far India has been advancing in 
the expansion and modernization of technique, business estab- 
lishments, agriculture, workingmen and other personnel in re- 
ference to the perspectives of 1938.) 

It may be found that there is not much danger of India 
*5 
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being exploited by Australia and South Africa in the sinister 
sense. On the other hand, there are opportunities presenting 
themselves before India for enriching herself and advancing hei 
own intetests with and without British finance and technical 
co-opeiation along the entire front covered by what is known 
as economic planning It is hardly to be doubted that the shrewd 
businessmen of India will know how to utilize the vishwa-shaktr 
(world foices) genetated by the war-economy in oidei to ptomote 
the expansion of India as an industrial poster not only at home 
but also in the two hemispheres, especially wheiever there were 
markets for Bntish goods down to 1939. 

1940 E B Schumpeter “Japanese Economic Progiess 
since the Depression of 1931” ( American Economic Review 
Supplement) 

Recovery in Japan was characterized by a gieat increase »n 
1ndustr1.1l production and employment, and an equally striking 
increase in foreign tiade Measured by these 1nd1c.es, recovery 
was probably more rapid and mote extensive than in any othet 
country in the wot Id Fiom the low point of the depiession in 
1931 to the outbreak of the China Incident in July, 1937, the 
volume of output more than doubled, factory employment rose 
by 60 per cent, and the yen value of imports and exports showed 
a gain of more than 200 pei cent 

The e xplanation of recovei v in Japan may be summed up 
as follows (1) the government by its fiscal policy and its 
spending encouraged new investment and the expansion of pri- 
vate industry, it deliberately refimned from taxation burden- 
some to business, while the expenditures of the anny and navy 
served to prime the pump m the most approved manner, (2) 
at the same time, industry, — by means of a program of ntiona- 
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libation, — so cut its costs, including labour costs, that internal 
puces lose only modetately inspite o£ depreciation o£ the yen 
to one third its former gold pai, (3) expanding pioduction and 
foreign trade made it possible. £01 industry to finance itself ftom 
profits so that the banks had surplus funds which they were 
glad to employ m the purchase of government bonds — even at 
low interest rates. 

This process went on with no threat of a breakdown until 
the outbreak of hostilities with China It has even continued 
to function remarkably well in so fat as this has been permitted 
under the increasing contiol of a wai-time economy. 

The new Prune Minister and the former Finance Minister 
were assassinated and replaced by others Finance Minister 
Takahashr guided the nation’s finances duung his four yeais in 
office The ac tual policies and meisutcs adopted were the 
following (x) depreciation of the yen, (2) increased govern- 
ment expendituics mainly through the army and navy, (3) no 
new or increased taxes, increased expenditure to be met by bor- 
rowing, (4) borrowing was to be kept in bounds and tapered 
off as soon as possible. 

The g old emba rgo was teimposed in December 1531, and 
the yen was allowed to depieciate until it leached a level 40 pet 
cent below the depreciated pound. It has been stabilized with 
respect to the pound since 1933. 

The appropriations for the army and the navy and for 
special expenditure in Manchoukuo grew until they accounted 
for half of the expenditure of the national government. Gov- 
ct nment purcha ses were a great sttmulant to the mining, metals, 
chemical and machinery industries, which have had a pheno- 
menal development since the depression. This would seem to 
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What has happened to teal wages' 5 Wage Lates fell by 
ncaily 20 per cent and have only lecently begun to increase 
Actual earnings, however, fell by only 10 per cent and are now 
above the 1926 level The cost of living fell by 20 pet cent 
and is now slightly above the 1926 level. The discrepancy 
between the movements of wage lates and actual earnings is 
explained in two ways Incieased employment has increased the 
porpoition of new and unskilled woikers and tends to be reflected 
in a lower aveiage wage rate There has also been some de- 
crease m wage rates for all workers, but longei working hours 
have made it possible for a worker to maintain 01 mciease his 
actual earnings. 

Japanese prices rose very slowly despite the depreciation of 
the yen By the middle of 1937, retail prices and the cost of 
living had risen only 20 per cent, domestic wholesale prices 
about 40 per cent, export puces 65 per cent, and impoit puces 
180 per cent. Both import and expoit prices rose rapidly at the 
end of 1936 and early in 193 7, when law material puces were 
soanng everywhere. Japanese export prices expressed in sterling 
were still at very low levels * In spite of high puce of imported 
raw materials, Japanese manufacturers kept Japanese products 
cheap in terms of foieign currencies by reducing all other costs — 
especially labor costs. 

The gr eat increase in production and foreign tude which 
occurred under these conditions helped to create a situation in 
which the government’s deficit bonds were easily absorbed. 
High piofits made it possible for concerns to pay off bank loans 
and to increase capitalization without resoit to the banks The 
banks with the ample funds at then disposal purchased govern- 
ment bonds The increase in bank note circulation and in 
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1941 C W Guillebaud The Social Policy of Nazi 
Get many (Cambndge) 

The British economist’s brochuie is small in size like Seldte’s 
Sozialpohtik im Dntten Reich (Berlin 1935) but compiehensive 
in scope and quite factual in contents Social economics is hardly 
yet a category in Indian thought The chapters on social insut 
ance, social assistance, population policy as well as housing 
should, therefore, deserve the keenest attention on the part of 
Indian economists and publicists Guillebaud argues against D 
V Glass, who in his Population Policies and Movements in 
Europe attaches relatively less importance to ps ychological factor s 
m the continuous increase in the German buthrate down to iq^ 8 . 
Those who aie acquainted with the ideologies of Zahn, Burgdoer- 
fer and other demographic experts of Germany and then 
influence in state and society will admit that Guillebaud is more 
coirect in his appiaisil than Glass, who, howevet, is otherwise 
generally acceptable within limits The “will to population" is 
a substantial factor in Nazi demograp hy. 

Guillebaud invites attention to the fact that the “enthusiasm 
and idealism of very large numbers of people in Germany, above 
all, the youth, were captured by the 'socialist’ half of National- 
socialist ideology” The socialistic aspects of Nazi philosophy 
have been well stiessed in this book. This should be regarded 
is an achievement, so far as it goes, because the tendency even 
in scientific circles is to establish an equation between “fascism” 
in general and anti-socialism Indeed, i t is entirely lnational to 
s ee in the social policy of Nazi Germany nothing but th e 
c ontinuation and furthei development of Bismarckian and Fabian 
s tate-socialism during the regime of rationalization and centra - 
lized etatisme It should be appropriate to study national socia- 
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1941 Nationalization of Industries m China 9 * * 
According to a report made at the end of 1940 factories 
which had a capitalization of more than $ 10 000 and more than 
30 laborers and which employed power in their production in the 
fifteen new industrial bases (Southwest and Northwest) totalled 
1 354 They are classified as follows 


Mechanical Industry 

3 12 

Mining and Metallurgical 


Industry 

93 

Electrical Industry 

47 

Chemical Industry 

361 

Textile Industry 

282 

Miscellaneous 

259 


Total 1 354 


China s pre wat (1 e pre 1937) industrial development had the 
defects of being concentrated mainly in coastal cities and of being 
too slow in its progress The war has helped to remove these 
defects Today China is making big strides in industrial develop 
rnent in the interior despite tremendous difficulties While it is 
hard to obtain accurate production figures of all small factories 
and mines scattered everywhere in Free China the 1940 total 
value of output of important industrial and mining establish 
ments under direct control of the Government is as follows 

9 China After Four Years of War (The China Information 

Committee Chungking 1941) For constitutional developments m 

China sec Pol Phil Vol II Part I (1942) pp 303 305 
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Coal 

$ 1 14,000,000 

Iron & Steel 

127,000,000 

Gold 

280,000,000 

Copper 

1 ,200,000 

Tungsten 

65,000,000 

Antimony 

10,000 000 

Tin 

160,000,000 

Mercury 

5,000,000 

Other Metals 

2,500,000 

Michine Making 

67,000,000 

Electrical Appliances 

181,000,000 

Chemical Industry 

1 438,000,000 

Textile Industry 

1,763,000,000 

Food Industry 

39,000 000 

Power Industry 

99,000,000 

Miscellaneous 

342,000,000 

Grand Total 

$4 693,700,000 


^During the wit yeirs (July 1937 — July 1941) the ministry 
empowered by the National Government to plan, administer, 
adjust and contiol the supply, demand, marketing and puces of 
commodities, has placed numerous articles under government 
control ) They include iron steel, coppei, cement, coal, cotton 
yarn and cotton piecegoods, all of which have an important 
bearing on national defence and the livelihood of the people 

Adjustment of prices of daily necessities in the early stages 
of the war was guided by a set of regulations promulgated bv 
the ministry on February 20, 1939 These regulations prohibited 
speculation and provided for the establishment of price adjust- 
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ment committees by local uithoncies and oig rmzations Such 
committees weie authoiized to fix local wholesale and retail prices 
in accaidance with the legal late of interest and profit 

In December 1939 the ministry organized the National 
Puce Stabilization Matketing Supplying Bureau which capita 
lized at $ 20 000 000 was to supply Chungking and other big 
Tree China cities with cheaper daily necessities mostly purchased 
in Shanghai and othei localities having better supplies 

1941 July Benoy S irkar Post War World Economy 
(Calcutta) 10 Postwu economy is realistically considered the 
economy of preparation for the next war And world economy 
is the economy of that much of the two hemispheres which it is 
possible for a people to utilize The present war (since Septem 
ber 1939) may come to an end by 1944 This however is not 
the last war Hum inly speaking a war of levenge may be ex 
pected by i960 Post wai world economy / then is tantamount 
to the economic stiuctuie and dynamics of the woild during 
these fifteen or sixteen years (1945 66 ) 

World economy is not to be understood as totilitamn cos 
mopolitanism which is the common factoi m the manifold ideo 
logies of new order world order or world fedeLation The 
existence of a unitary solar system regulating the agricultural 
industrial and commercial activities and institutions of the two 

10 Lccnue at the Rotaiy Club Calcutta ->4 July 1941 See the 
Cal cutta Review for December 19 4 1 

See J H Richaidson British Economic Foreign Policy (London 
1936) ch on Agricultural Policy Report on International Trade 
(Political and Economic Planning London 1937) p 246 G F Me Leary 
The Menace of British Depopulation (London 1938) Repoit on the 
Location of Industiy (PEP London Match 1939) PP *94 21 1 
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hemispheres has to be ruled out o£ the picture The regionalized 
and pluralistic world-economies may be envisaged as embodied 
in and revolving around, say, the following seven economies* 
(1) the Bntish Empire economy, (2) the Flench Empire economy, 
*£3) the American economy, (4) the Russian economy, (5) the 
^Japanese economy, (6) the Geiman economy, and (7) the Italian 
>,economy Each planetary system will have its own currency 
Resides, the customs tariff will bind each of these systems into a 
"more or less unified whole These seven zones may be described 
.without camouflage, by the notoriously unpopular words 
^‘spheres of influence” or “spheres of interest” By no meins 
should these seven internationalisms be suspected as repiesent 
mg in any way the “closed commercial states” of economic and 
-political theory ( Cf Fichte) 

^ The chief consideiation for the Bntish empire economy is 
the promotion of its v own strength as a tetutomlly partial world 
economy or a regionally intei nation ilized economic unit The 
post-war empire economy should compnse the following items 
(1) Relatively gieater doses of the UK's independence vis-a-vis 
the Dominions, Colonies and Indit in regard to agriculture 
(U K ’s agncultuial autaichy), (2) Relatively gLeatei doses of in- 
dependence enjoyed by the Dominions, Colonies and Indn 
vis-a-vis the UK in legaid to the industries (The industrial 
autaichy of these Empire legions) Besides, the British people 
will have to go in for repopulation, e g , the four-childien family 

Last but not least, India is in need of much laiger doses 
of British capital to co operate with Indian capital than have been 
lendered available 

I 94 I > July K Brandt “How Euiope is Fighting 
Famine ( Foreign Affd'js, New York) Brandt observes that 
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i.i t urning can have wo obj ects, to eke out supplies e fficien tly 
and to eke them out evenly T he mete fact that rationin g 
exists m a country does not necessarily mean that thete is fami ne 
there. On the contrary, it may indicate meiely that the govern- 
ment is on the alert to avoid famine, to make certain that using 
puces and feat of scarcity do not lead to speculation 01 to hoard- 
ing and gorging by the well-to-do at the expense of low-income 
groups. Rationing measuies are q uite as important foi publi c 
morale as they are fot the maintenance of the physical fitnes s 
o f soldiers and labor ers. 

Today ptactically all the European countries, those that 
export food as well as those that import, have rationed at least 
some of the essential foodstuffs. Normally the whole Con- 
tinent, excluding the British Isles, imports 6 pet cent of its 
carbohydrates (grain, potatoes, and sugar) and 20 to 25 percent 
of its edible fats and oils. With the outbreak of war, a major 
part of these imporcs, and especially the fats and oils, became 
inaccessible Germany foresaw this, and long befoie she launched 
her attack on Poland she had scientifically prepared a stream- 
lined rationing system to tjke care of the different requirements 
of various age groups and occupations. Sweden, Finland and 
Switzerland, the few remaining neutrals, besides Portugal and 
Spain, early introduced rationing schemes. And since then the 
other nations, belligerent or occupied, have followed suit. With 
typical thoroughness, Germany rationed every kind of food. 
Bread is not rationed in Switzerland, Portugal, Giecce and Italy. 
Meat, bacon and fish are not rationed m Denmark and Norway. 
Potatoes are not rationed anywheie except in Germany, Belgium, 
and, recently Holland. 

In April of this yeai the basic weekly bread ration for a 
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“normal” consumei vaned £iom 43 ounces or less in Spun, to 
56 ounces in Belgium, 59 in occupied and unoccupied Fiance, 
80 in Denmark and 85 m Germany In addition to these basic 
bread rations for adults, special tations were granted professional 
groups to meet the requirements of the physical work they per 
form The rations of buttei and fats range all the wry fiom 2 
ounces in Poland, 3 in occupied France and 5 in Bohemia and 
Moravia, to 7 ounces in Italy, 9 m Holland, 9^4 in Germany 
xi in Norway md 12/4 in Denmark Similarly, sugaL rations 
vary from z)4 ounces to 13 ounces and more 

To ascertain what these tttions mean in teims of adequate 
nutrition is exceedingly difficult To compare them with the 
average per capita consumption of 71 ounces of wheat-rye corn 
bakeiy products in the United States would be quite misleading 
for reasons too complicated to explain here Knowledge of 
normal peacetime food habits in each country is required, and 
these habits diffei radically In Poland, potatoes and rye biead 
have always formed the basic food In France, it is wheat bread 
Again, in some countries the tations change rapidly, while in 
others, such as Germany, they lemain relatively stable In 
countries with a large rural population much food evades public 
control Hence comparisons must be made carefully and judg 
^ments must be cautious Short tations in bread do not neces 
sarily lead to under-nutrition in countries where potatoes remain 
plentiful (e g Poland, Czechoslovakia, Norway, Denmaik, and 
Holland) The same is true of short meat rations if there ire 
ample supplies of fish, cheese, or dry peas, beans 01 lentils 
Short rations of buttei, lard, and margarine aie not important so 
long as bacon, pork and sausages are available 

1941, October 16 Vernon Bartlett “ Life in Moscow " 
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( News Chronicle, London) ^Therc aie long queues of biead, 
milk and newspapets and shorter ones for various other com- 
modities, as there have been for years. Patient and humble 
little people go back to their crowded apartments with some of 
that disquieting gossip you always find in countries where the 
press is strictly controlled” This leport of Bartlett, a pro- 
Russian socialist member of the British Parliament, gives an 
essentially different picture about the socio-economic conditions of 
the Russian ally of the British Empire from that found in Sidney 
and Beatrice Webb’s Soviet Communism a New Civilization 
(London 1935). 

1941 Antonio Graziadei La Crist del Capitahsmo e le 
Vanaziont del Profitto, “The Crisis of Capitalism and the Varia- 
tions of Profit” (Milan) Graziadei, the Italian economist of 
capital, value and prices, examines the so-called law according 
to which the rate of p rofits tends to decli ne in all sectors of en- 
terprise In his analysis no such law of a universal characte r as 
maintained by both Ricardo and Mart can be demonstrated to 
exist. Under conditions of cartelhzation and trustification such 
as may generate monopolies the r ate of profit may increase q uite 
s ensib ly. Even under monopolies, again, the rates of prohe rise 
during booms and fall during depressions Ac cording to 
Ricardo a “general" cri sis affecting all the branches of economy 
is i mpossib le B ut Graziadei maintains that the depression o f 
1 9 29-32 his demonstrated the opposite thesis established b y 
Ma rx to be co rrect 

1941 B P. Adarkar 11 The Indian Fiscal Policy (Alla- 
habad) The author is prepared to give the benefits of doubt to 

11 Not identical with B N Adarkar, author of Indian Tariff 
Policy (Bombay, 1936) 
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protection and explains the prosperity of steel and sugar industries 
by protective tariff. His justification of protection is almost 
totalitarian in character and may be contrasted with H L Dey’s 
criticism of its shortcomings ( Indian Tariff Problem, London 
1933). Supra, pp 64-65, 106. 

1941, July 5 Sachmdra Nath Dutt Indian Ship-build- 
mg Industry. 12 

In a paper read at the Bangiya Dhana Vijnan Panshat 
(Bengali Institute of Economics) Dutc observes chat the recent 
establishment of the first Indian ship-building yard at Vizaga- 
patnm by the Scmdia Steam Navigation Company has evoked 
a nation-wide enthusiasm Ship-building industry is not an 
innovation in India but is one of India’s age-long traditional 
industries. 

He refers to the past history of the Indian ship-building 
industry and explains how the induscry suffered a gradual decline 
due primarily to its conflict with the shipping interests in Eng- 
land The revival of the industry has now been effected by the 
Scmdia Steam Navigation Company He dwells upon the suitabi- 
Lty of Vizagapatam as the ship-building site and says that it has 
all the advantages of a ship-building yard, viz , raw material, 
labour, deep water, etc 

For the carriage of her vast maritime trade, both coastal and 
overseas, it is essential, observes Dutc, that India must have a 
large and powerful stuadesbi merchant marine It is also import- 
ant to note that a strong merchant navy is important as second 
line of defence in times of wai He urges the Government to 
provide all facilities to the new industry 


Htndmthan Standard, Calcutta 6 July 1941 
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In Ins presidential reimrl s Gagin Vihiri Mehta says that 
111 1923 1 Committee wis ippoinced to enquire into the causes of 
the decline of Indian ship building It un mimousl) recommended 
tint bounty should be given for construction of ships in India and 
tint ever) facility should be grin ted bj the Government to 
s Lidtihi comp intes such is might uiulertikc the construction 
of ships in India 

In lus judgment the Indnn shipbuilding industry has a 
sen bright future ind ilso ill necessiry requirements for the: 
industry India has goc the re quisite raw matern ls viz steel 
timber nnnginese etc None of the things icqliired 111 the 
construction of 1 ship is foreign to Indi 1 ind some of them such as 
engines propellers ind other machineries cm be imported in the 
initnl stages Mirine engines cm be builc in India and during the 
list war when dtlaj occurred in shipping it becime necessary to 
cirry out the construction of imiuic engines in India and some 
vessels which were fictcd with Indnn builc marine engines arc still 
pljmg successful!) During the prcseic wir ilso vessels have been 
fitte^ up in India with subm irine detecting ind destroying appi 
ratus Ac present in Indit an i\ erage of about Rs 8 000 000 worth 
of marine and land engines ire imported Some of these ancilla ry 
in dustri es would be developed as shipbuilding proceeds 

India has also an available and growing home market 
for shipping connigc The co astal trad e in Irdn Burma and 
Ceylon requires between ioo/i^o steamers at a time and as this 
trade comes inert isingl) under Indnn control it will be desinblc 
ind practicable to hive the ships engaged in this trade built m 
India Thcit would be necessity of tcplictmcnt and it Ieisc 
5/ 10 ships would be required ever) )ear for renewal Many 
other kinds of vessel would hi twist be required 
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Mehta also refers to the present acute shortage o£ shipping 
facilities and says that h ad India had her own shipping she would 
h ave built a good market during the present peri od With the 
re-establishment of international trade after the war India would 
not only require more ships for her maritime trade but she might 
also supply ships to other less industrially developed countries. 

Finally, he emphasizes the d uty of the Govern ment in 
relation to the industry He explains the difficulties of getting 
steel, machinery, machine tools etc during the war time and 
expresses a hope that the industiy would receive priorities and 
permits from the Government. 

The Director of Researches (the picsent author)' * presents 
the c ase for protect ion in India’s ship-building industry. He 
points out that (not only in England but m all the countries of 
maritime importance the Government have accorded the fullest 
measure of assistance to their shipping and ship-building indus 
tries. The scruggle of Indian shipping and ship-building com- 
panies forms an inspiring chapter of our swadeshi movement and 
recent national history, says he in conclusion.^ 

1541, Decembei Women Employees in Germany (Inter- 
national Labour Review, Montreal, Canada). 

Two distinct ph ases can be discerned m the employment 
policy of the National-Socialist regime m Germany, t he firs t 
stretching from the beginning of the regime (1933) u ntil iq^6 , 
and distinguished by large-scale action energetically pursued by 
the Government to reduce unemployment, and t he secon d begin- 

13 B K Sarkar "Shipping and Railway Policies in Economic 
Legislation” (Journal of the Bengal National Chamber of Commerce, 
1926) See, supra, “British Shipping Policy", pp 77-79, and “The 
Shipping Policy of Imperial Italy”, pp 179-183 
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rung with the int ensification of armament production and th e 
in itiation of the Four Year P lan In the second phase the scope 
of the employment policy was extended well beyond the noirnal 
objective of oveicoming unemployment to the systematic utihza 
cion and expansion of the labour resources of the country in 
01 dei to carry out the economic progiamme adopted by the State 
in pursuance of its geneial policy £ln the first phase measui.es 
were adopted for diiecting female labour to certain occupations 
considered to be essentially feminine in character and foi keep ing 
do wn the employment of wome n workers in others while in 
the second phase the reserves of female la bour were drawn on 
and by degiees such laboui came to be employed in all occupa 
tions in which it could be substituted for male laboui _) 

The National Socialist Paity has from the outset taken the 
view that in the interests of the community women should not 
be exposed to risks that might be prejudicial to their health * 
Moreover without the piovision of special facilities it was diffi 
cult in practice to expand the employment of women in industry 
and more particularly that of married women Various 
measures were taken therefore to p romote the welfare of w omen 
woike rs The Order of 29 September 1939 for instance requir 
ed the employment offices before placing women with children 
ot other dependants in employment to ensure in collaboration 
with the social services of the National Socialist Party and the 
Federation of Women’s Organizations that the dependants would 
be properly taken care of during the absence of the women from 
t heir ho mes The Neighbours Movement and similar orgamza 
tions patticulaily aimed at securing vo hnteers to help working 
women with their household work including the dailv purchases 
of rationed supplies and to mind children or sick persons 
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Ki ndergartens and children’s cent res, established by the welfare 
institutions of the Parcy, increased in number from 12,000 lo 
15,000 between 1 August and the end of September 1939. 

Soon after the outbreak of war the Labour Front was 
instructed by its Leader, Dr. Ley, to continue its canteens and 
kindergartens in factories and encourage their extension, and to 
associate closely with the welfare institutions of the Party, the 
National-Socialist Women’s Union, the public authorities, and 
industry in promoting welfare work. (A direct appeal was made 
in October 1939 by the Labour Front to the undertakings them- 
selves to provide creches , kindergartens, and similar facilities on 
or near their own premises. The Minister of Labour, moreover, 
in his Order of n March 1940 directed the authorities respon- 
sible for issuing permits for the employment of women for over 
10 hours a day and on night shifts, to require the employers to 
provide facilities at the workplace for warming up food which 
the workers might have brought with them, or even to have a 
hot meal served, especially to persons working at night^ Women 
welfare workers in industry numbered about 1,200 in October 
1939; and this number had already been raised to 5,000 in the 
latter part of 1940, with 2,000 more in training, according to a 
statement made by the Head of the Women’s Organizations. 

The expansion of employment from 1933 to 1936 was far 
less rapid for females than for males; the proportion ’ of females 
to the total number of persons in employment fell from 37*3 per 
cent to 318 per cent,, and this relative decline was accompanied 
by systematic action to confine female labour to agriculture and 
domestic service. Since 1936, owing to the increasing demand 
for labour for the execution of the Four-.Year Plan, the employ- 
ment. of female; has had to be. resorted to in larger measures, in 
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the fiist place m oidei to leinforce male labour, and subsequently, 
when mobilisation for the aimed fences began m 1939, to le- 
place it. The index numbei foi the employment of females, 
calculated on the basis of the aveiage foi 1932. rose fiom 1187 
in 1936 to 135 9 in 1939 and 154 o in 1940. Dunng this period 
the piopoition of females to the total number of peisons in gain- 
ful occupations increased from 31 8 per cent, in the middle of 
1935 to 3a 8 per cent, m 1938 and 39 o per cent in 1940 Since 
then recourse has been had in continually incieusing measure to 
the e mployment of prisoners of war, and of workers of eithe i 
sex tecruited m the occupied countnes 01 countnes politically 
linked to the Reich, t hus relieving the employment situation to 
1 considerable extent, and it was only in the spung of 1941. 
when fresh contingents of men had to be called up in picparation 
lor the foithcommg military operations, that the campaign wis 
renewed, on a moie extensive scale, foi the leciuitment of female 
laboui, and moie particularly of mauied women. (Infra, p. 218) 

The ceciuitmcnt of female labour on an extensive scale from 
sources other than chose fiom which it was oidinaiily obtained, 
and the employment of females on walk foi which until then 
only men had been engaged, necessitated a gieat many safe- 
guards to pievent women from being engaged foi work unsuited 
to their physique. It was necessary, m particular, to ascertain 
the types of woik on which they could be employed without 
piejudice co then health, or which could be made suitable for 
them by an appropriate adjustment of the processes and tools or 
by adequate subdivision. 

The u rgent requirements of the war have not had the effec t 
o f relegating to the background the fixed policy of the National - 
S ocialisc regim e, which is inspired by its theory of the social 
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function of women and their place in the employment market 
The influence of this theory continues to be felt in the manner 
m which the employment of women has been legulated 

1942, February 2 Japanese Malaya and East Indies 

The conquest of British Malaya by Japan enables her to 
command nearly 39 per cent of the wotld’s output of lubber 
(540,000 tons) This was Malaya’s expoit in 1940 The output 
retained in Malaya foi home consumption falls of course also into 
Japanese hands 

Japan likewise comes into control of 85,000 tons of tin, 
the amount that used to be exported, 1 e , 36 per cent of the 
woild’s total as well as the retained output. 

As conqueror of Dutch Borneo, Japan is in possession of 
430,000 tons of lubber, as this amount represented the expoit ill 
1940 Along with the Malayan outpuc Japan then commands 
altogether tlnee-fourths of the world’s total. 

As foL oil, Indonesia (the Dutch East Indies) is responsible 
for neatly 9,000,000 cons This is 3 6 per cent of the world’* 
output A very large portion of this is alteady in Japanese 
hands 

The strategic and economic significance of these conquests 

o ccupation Japan will feel quite strong in essential suppli es 

1942, March 8 “Scorched Earth” Policy Opposed by 
Indian Businessmen 

The Associated Pi ess leports that vigoious opposition to the 
eventual adoption of a “scorched eaith” policy in India is voiced 
by Sir Puiushottamdas Thakurdas He supports a resolution 
before to-day’s session of the Federation of Indian Chambers of 
Commerce (New Delhi), which recommends that Government 
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should encourage by subsidies or otl eiwise the cultivation 
in place of shoit staple cotton of wheat cereals and such other 
crops as are needed for internal consumption \nd are readily 
saleable 

Persons returning from Singapore and Malaya says Sir 
Puiushottamdas have spread leports regarding what have been 
done there presumably under the orders of the Military and for 
the better defence of the aieas concerned I can understand scor 
ched earth policy in Russia where every factory belongs to 
the State I n India where factories aie nit up by private capita l 
a nd enterpr ise I should like to put it bluntly do Governmen t 
expect that the masses and classes will contentedly look on when 
t hese factories on which then livelihood depends are scorched ? 
He has only touched upon the subject but he wishes to bring 
home to the Government that unless they feel diffident of re 
taming India the) muse give piotection and inspire confidence 
among middlemen and capitalists who have sunk their money 
and handled the material If Government s policy is such as 
would demolish confidence they have to think themselves The 
Government of India should beware and think senously before 
adopting scorched earth as a copy of what has been adopted 
in Russia and other countries 

1942 Mirch 12 Foreign Employees m German Industry 
Reuter repoits from London that according to the Ministry of 
Economic Warfare Germany is employing over 2 100 000 foreig n 
workers to assist the production drive The total includes over 
a million Poles 270 000 Italians 140 000 Czechs 120 000 
Belgians 1 080 000 Jugoslavs 93 000 Dutch 80 000 Slovaks 
2 000 French 34 000 Hungamns 32 000 Danes and 190 000 
Croats Swiss Rumanians etc Workers have also been imported 
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from Greece, Finland, Norway, Sweden and Spain. In addition 
there are 1,600,000 prisoners of war working in Germany, ex- 
cluding 300,000 Russians whom the Germans claim to have 
captured. 

1942, April 8. War Insurance of Factories in India 

An ordinance relating to the insurance of factories against 
war risks has been promulgated and comes into force at once 
_The risks covered, speaking generally, include all damage to the 
plant and machinery and buildings of factories caused by the 
enemy or in complicity with the enemy. An important feature is 
that damage resulting from destructive measures taken by or 
under government with a view to denying facilities to the enemy 
will also be covered.) 

Ic is emphasized chat any person who effects insurance under 
the ordinance by a date which will be notified later will be held 
covered with effect from April 1, 1942. 

The insurance scheme will apply compulsorily to all factories 
situated m British India and coming under the Factories Act and 
to premises which were factories within die definition of ‘factory 
m the Factories Act m 1939, 1940 and 1941, including works 
in course o| construction which, when completed, will become 
factories. 

The basis of valuation for the purpose of insurance will be 
the actual value of factory buildings and factory plant and 
machinery on the date of application. Buildings for the purpose 
of insurance includes all buildings, residential or otherwise, 
situated within two miles of a factory and used for the purposes 
of the factory. 

The primary liability to insure will be that of the owner of 
the factory but where the owner fails to insure, the occupier of 
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the factory will be liable to do so as the agent of the owner. 
Persons having an interest in property insurable under the ordi- 
nance may also insure up to the extent of their inteiest. 

The premium payable will m the first instance be a single 
premium of four per cent of the value of the property, payable 
m instalments, covet being provided up to March 31, 1944. 
Government’s liability to pay compensation will be limited to 
8 0 per cent of the damag e The insured himself will bear the 
first Rs. 1,000 or 20 peicent of the claim, whichever is greater, 
m respect of such claim. 

1942, April 17 War Finance and Employment in th e 
U nited King dom 1 1 Reuter (London) leports Oswald Dutch as 
saying that, as was obviously to be expected, the 1941-42 budget 
yeai came to an end with a total revenue of £288,000,000 in 
excess of the estimate Expenditure, on the other hand, was 
some £185,000,000 below the final estimate It was estimated 
in April, 1941, that the budget gap would amount to 
£3,174,000,000 Instead it stands piacticaliy at £2,701,000,000 
The predominating pait of this gap is covered by loans and 
savings. The floating debt, which amounted to £2,813,000,000 
on March 31, 1941, has nsen by only £499,000,000 within the 
past 12 months, reaching the figure of £3,312,000,000 on March 
31, 1942. What this amounts to is that only some ten per cent 
of the total expenditure had to be met by floating debt. Of the 
balance, ordinary revenue accounted foi 44 pel cent, and loans 
and savings 40 per cent. This is an exceptionally fine achieve- 
ment for a war budget. (Infra, p 220). 

March 1942, has not only been a month of record revenue 
14 Supra, pp 163, 178, Vol II Pair I, pp 323-324 The Statesman, 
Calcutta, 26 April 1942 
28 
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for the exchequer It has also recorded the highest peak yet 
reached in the savings campaign 

The final results of London s Warship Week have now been 
announced to be £ 146 000 000 But numerous warship week' 
held in all other parts of Great Britain have themselves brought 
in more than £200 000 000 During March the total proceeds 
of the savings campaign reached £381000000 Tins equals 
more Lhan £12 000 000 per day 

The fine achievement of the waiship weeks and satisfactory 
budget revenue have enabled Government again to reduce the 
floating debt (for the third time this year) This reduction 
which was by £120000000 took place in March 

In a speech which he made at Bristol Mr Ernest Bevin 
spoke on the employment of the nation T wenty out of forty 
million men and women he said have been mobil ised for war 
work the most admuable venture of any belligerent This 
mobilization of women is unequalled in any other country The 
r eserve of labour idle or in luxury or sem i luxury work has almost 
wholly go ne (Cf Germany supra p 213) 

Apart from Mr Bevin s statements it has lately become 
apparent that the unemployment reserves are fully liquidated and 
that the o nly other existing laboui reserves are married women 
A great number of the latter have however already found work 
of some kind or another The task which now lies ahead is that 
of using these married women foi some essential civil occupations 
to replace single women and men By this means more men and 
women can be transferred to direct war production work in fac 
tones distant from their homes 

Lecturing at New York on April 24 Lord Beavcrbrook says 
according co Reuter m part as follows 
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“Theie are 33,000,000 people in Britain between the ages 
o£ 14 and 64 Twenty million have been mobilized for the forces 
and for vital war woik. Women, unless they have young 
childien, are consctipted for industry up to the age of 41 Un- 
married women under 30 may be called up for the Services. 
Theie are already three times as many women m munitions as 
thete weie m 1918 Twenty-five thousand women have joined 
the women's land army * * * 

“T hey have adopted black bread for white. They have given 
up eggs- Oranges and lemons have been forbidden. There is 
not even an apple i n this ‘othei Eden * They have accepted a 
s ystem of food rationing which is thorough and compl ete. 

1942, April-June Loans and Taxes in War-Finance. 

In the quarterly, Cut tent Thought (Calcutta), Bimal 
Chandra Sinha examines che Indian budget for 1942-43 and finds 
it based on “ a wrong economic policy ." While the Cover n- 
ment in the United Kingdom, says he, is depending more on 
l oans than on taxes tor fin ancing the war, the tax es (81 3%) 
loans (197%) co nstitute the maior portion of th e 


G overnment receipts in Ind ia T hen, again, indirect taxation 
has been assigned a mote i mportant place in the Indian budget s 
This, it goes without saying, falls Tieavily on the pool and is 
likely to af fect the national divid end, as he observes rightly. 

Evidently, Sinha wants the adoption in India of the same 
principles of public finance as m England T his may, ho w- 
e ver, be economically unscientific and financially unso und. In 
c ountries of high national income per capita, like England, loan s 
a re likely to yield substantial returns whe reas in low na tiona l 
i ncome regions like India (Supra, p 179) the tesults bid fair to b e 
r elatively poor in comparison with the yields from taxati on On 
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for the exchequer It has also recorded the highest peak yet 
reached m the savings campaign. 

The final results of London’s Warship Week have now been 
announced to be £146,000,000 But numerous warship weeks 
held in all other parts of Great Britain have themselves brought 
m more than £200,000,000. During March the total proceeds 
of the savings campaign reached £381,000,000. This equals 
more than £12,000,000 per day 

The fine achievement of the warship weeks and satisfactory 
budget revenue have enabled Government again to reduce the 
floating debt (for the third time this year) This reduction, 
which was by £120,000,000, took place in March. 

In a speech which he made at Bristol Mr Ernest Bevin 
spoke on the employment of the nation T wenty out of forty 
million men and women, he said, have been mobilised f or war 
work , “the most admuable venture of any belligerent.” [This 
mobilization of women is unequalled in any other country. The 
r eserve of labour idle or in luxury or semi-luxury work has almos t 
wholly go ne. ( Cf Germany, supra, p 213). 

Apart from Mr. Bevin’s statements, it has lately become 
apparent that the unemployment reserves are fully liquidated and 
chat the o nly ocher existing labour reserves are married women 
A great number of the lattei have, however, already found work 
of some kind or another. The task which now lies ahead is that 
of using these married women fot some essential civil occupations 
to replace single women and men. By this means more men and 
women can be transfeired to direct war production work in fac- 
tories distant from their homes. 

Lecturing at New York on April 24, Lord Beavcrbrook says, 
according to Reuter, in part as follows • 
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“Theie are 33,000,000 people m Britain between the ages 
o£ 14 and 64. Twenty million have been mobilized for the forces 
and for vital war woik Women, unless they have young 
children, are conscripted for industry up to the age of 41. Un- 
married women under 30 may be called up for the Services. 
Theie are already three times as many women m munitions as 
theie were in 1918. Twenty-five thousand women have joined 
the women’s land army. * * * 


“T hey have adopted black btead for white. They have given 
up eggs. Oranges and lem ons have been forbidden. There is 
not even an ap ple in this ‘other Eden * They have accepted a 
s ystem of food rationing which is thorough and compl ete. 

1942, April-June Loans and Taxes in War-Finance 
In the quarterly, Cut tent Thought (Calcutta), Bimal 


Chandra Sinha examines the Indian budget for 1942-43 and finds 
il based on “ a wrong economic policy .” While the G overn- 
ment in the United Kingdom, says he, is depending more on 
l oans than on taxes for fin ancing the wat, the tax es (8i 3%) 
a nd not loan s (197%) co nstitute the major portion of th e 
G overnment leceipts in Ind ia Then, again, indirect taxation 
h as been assigned a mote important place in the Indian budget s. 
This, it goes without saying, falls Tieavily on the poor and is 
likely to a ffect the national divid end, as he observes rightly 
^ Evidently, Sinha wants the adoption in India of the same 
pi inciples of public finance as in England f T his may, ho w- 
e ver, be economically unscientific and financially unsou nd. In 
c ountries of high national income per capita, like England, loan s 
a re likely to yield substantial returns wher eas m lo w n ational 
i ncome legions like India (Supra, p, 179) the results bid fair to b e 
r elatively poor in comparison with the vieldsi from taxati on On 
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CHAPTbK IV 

Ideas and Ideals of International Relations 

SECTION 1 

The Vet sallies System under Challenge 
(i 9 2 9 -i 932) 

1929, August The Young Plan replaces the Dawes Plan 
(1924-1929), fixes the annual annuities to be paid by Geimany 
at 2,000,000,000 gold MaiLs (as connasted with 2,300,000,000 
gold Maiks of the Dawes Plan), places the administiation of 
the payments with the Bank of Intetnational Settlement at Basel 
(Switzeiland) created foi the purpose, and establishes a link 
between wai debts and reparations paymencs 

1929-30. Conference foi naval disarmament is held at 
London. The U S. obtains parity with the U K while Italy 
fails to obtain it with France. D isarmament is too bombast ic 
a n expression foi the almost ne gligible r eductions agreed upon in 
le gard to each n avy. Besides, Japanese leacnons may be seen 
in T. Ishi maru's Japan Must Fight Btjta in (London 1936). 

1^^929-3 1 Inter-racial relations 1 Businessmen and Cham- 
bers of Commerce in France, Italy and Germany are getting 
eager to devise ways and means for coming into duect trade re- 
lations with India. (.In the scientific circles of Eui-America 
Indian scholars and literaiy men are being entertained on terms 
of equality by their Western colleagues The statesmen and 
publicists of the world are watching with keen interest and 

1 B K Saikar in the Amnta Bazat Patnka and Liberty, 3-4 
Novembia 1931 See also his Futurism of Young Asia (Berlin 1923), 
chaprci on “The Foreign Policy of Young India (1921),” pp 358-367 
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sympathy the activities of the Indian politicians both at home 
and abroad Co operation with Indian diplomats and statesmen 
in legard to the establishment of world peace is coming to be 
regarded as a question of practical politics in the ideology of 
international publicists The absence of Indian nationalist em 
bassies and consulates — political economic and cultural,— in the 
important centres of world-thought is being felt as a handicap to 
t he active co operation between East and West on a basis of 
mutual understanding India’s contact with vishwa shakti 
(woild-forces) is in need of being rationalized) 

The relations between East and West are dealt with at length 
in Pol Phil , Vol II Part III (1942). pp 126-150 

1929 The K ellogg P ace (1928) is declared by President 
Hoover of the USA to be binding on the signatory states, over 
sixty in number (This treaty “renounces” war as an instrument 
of national policy But the United Kingdom as well as France 
reserve to diemselves the right of making wais in the interest of 
the British and French Empires respectively, just as the U S in 
defence of the Monroe Doctrine According to Borchard this 
Pact is a positive menace to peace and good will a nd may actu 
ally become a m ethod of giving moral approval to war Shotwell 
says that the Pact takes no cognizance of the injustice perpe- 
tuated by the post-war treaties and that “war will remain with 
us and the renunciation of war will be a hollow farce”) 2 

1929 Indians Overseas 3 The Standing Emigration Com- 

2 H Baines History of Western Civilization , Vol II New 
York 1935) pp 921 922 

3 Indian Year Book it ) 29 (Bombay) pp 450 51 See the Bulletins 
belonging to die Indian Abroad Senes edited by S A Waiz (Bombay) 
Nos 19 and 21 deal with East Afnca (1928 1929) 
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mittee, established by the Emigration Act o£ 1922, which 
prohibited “indentured” labour and declared the “assisted” 
emigration of unskilled labour to be unlawful except undei 
certain conditions, is composed of twelve members of the Cential 
Legislature It is an advisory body and not responsible to the 
Legislative Assembly Since 1922 emigration has been declared 
permissible to Ceylon, British Malaya and British Guiana The 
appointment of Indian Agents for the Colonies has also been 
sanctioned It is to be observed that since the Act of 1922 the 
problem of “emigration” as such has virtually ceased to 
exist The fundamental considerations have been shifted to the 
political and social or cultural (as well as economic) developments 
of the old-established Indian settlers or “Indians Overseas” in 
the different Colonies “G reater India ” has therefore become 
a permanent problem of the British Empire as well as of the 
Indian National Congress. 

The most burning problem is that of the race-questions. So 
far as British Guiana Trinidad, Jamaica, Ceylon and Mauritius 
ace concerned the struggle over the “equality of status” is keen 
There is, on the other hand, positive racial discrimination against 
the Indian "settlers” in Kenya and South Africa 

In Tej Bahadur Sapru’s speech at the Imperial Conference, 
London (1923), is described m detail the position of the Indian 
settlers in (1) the Dominions and (2) the Colonies. Some of 
the dis abilities in the Dominio ns are mentioned below ( The 
problem of equality is a chief question in New-Zealand There 
are disabilities regarding invalid and old age pension in Austiaha. 
Besides, state franchise cannot be enjoyed in Queensland and 
Western Australia Canada does not grant provincial or muni- 
cipal franchise to Indians In South Africa the Cape Government 
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does noc admit Indians to political suffrage, Natal imposes res- 
traints on the acquisition of town lands, and Transvaal* grants 
no franchise*) 

The general politics, economics and sociology of Indian 
emigrants or Gieatet. India today was discussed by the present 
author in the paper on “Americanization from the Viewpoint 
of Young Asia” published in the Journal of Race-Development 
(U S A.) for July 1919 4 

1930. The “Balkan Conference”” is organized comprising 
not only the ex-allies but also the ex-enemies, e.g., Albania, 
Bulgaria, Greece, Rumania, Turkey and Jugoslavia Economic 
considerations prevail over political prejudices, 

1930. George Catlin . A Study of the Principles of 
Politics (London) The value of the Euiopean social ordeL, and 
the security and peace of it, is still geneially held to be of less 
value than national honour, just as the majesty of the courts 
and of the civil peace was held a few centuries ago to be of less 
value than family or personal honoui wheie a feud or duel was in- 
volved, and as the supreme and unique value of the Roman 
order was denied by the early Christian. Sovereignty asserted 
on behalf of such a European order would be denied. The 
national sovereign is not conventionally recognized as an autho- 
ritative arbiter in purely religious disputes, so long as they remain 
such, or in international disputes, including that between indi- 
vidual and nation, as for example, whether the individual shall 

4 See B K Sarkar The Futurism of Young Asia (Berlin 1922), 
chapter on “Asia in Americanization” For a subsequent study see 
R K Muherjec Migrant Asia (Rome 1936) See also Pol Phil, 
Vol II Part III (Calcutta 1942), pp 116-126 

5 The Nem East Year Book 1931 (London) 
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noticeable in the present constitution theii legal value is as ver 
very little, overpowered as they are by the essentiall y autocrati c 
• spirit and features in its make-up as well as by the pres ence of 
t he bureaucratic exe cutive. 

About half the work is devoted to the legal relations of 
India (both British and States) with the British Empire as well as 
to the questions of international law involved m India’s contacts 
with the League of Nations. In these chapters the author writes 
a ‘thesis in the usual German style with quotations from ’Jellinek, 
Kelsen and other political philosophers and discovers that British 
India’s position at the Imperial Conferences is legally, — even 011- 
. the strength of “conventions” so important in British constitu- 
tional theory and practice, — difficult to define in a precise 
‘manner. The transitional character of the British Empire is 
apparent in the fact chat while the relations between its different 
members are to a certain extent “international”, the fundamen- 
tally ‘statal” character is embodied in the principle that 
' “His Majesty’s Government in Great Britain” continues still to 
be the Imperial Government. India’s position has been com- 
pared not only with that of the Dominions but with that of the 
“Territories” of the American Union. Ic is noted chat while 
Porto Rico and the Philippines send “Commissioners” to the 
House of Representatives who take part in the debates but 'have 
no right to vote, the delegates from 'India to the Imperial Con- 
ference on the other hand possess the same right in discussions 
and votes as the representatives of the Dominions. And yet 
'British India is a subordinate and autocratically governed entity 
while the Dominions are parliamentary democracies. Kraus 
ignores, however, the consideration that the Imperial Conference 
is only an association for comments, discussions and suggestions 
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whereas the House o£ Representatives is a sovereign legislative 
oigan of the U-S.A. 

India was a signatory to die Convention of die Universal 
Postal Union in 1893. In recent times such functions of an 
international character have fallen to die lot of India, in ever- 
mcrcosing quantities. India is today a member of the League of 
Nations where even. Indian Princes who are not supposed to be- 
long to British India have a place. O stensibly India look s 
fo rmally l ike being on a par with the Dominions in these acti- 
vi ties associated 1 with the “L eagu e com plex'_*__and internationa l 
", i!rrccmencs”-ma king. The author believes that so far as the- 
functions within the League are concerned, India is almost on the 
way to attaining the Dominion Status in international. law. But 
on the other hand; t he law of the Indian constitution careful ly 
excludes the League as well as all other foreign affairs from the 
p urview of the Legislative Assembly except in an indirect an d 
i nsignificant manne r. B esides, the Indian delegates at the Leag ue- 
ar e factually subservient to the British delegat ion. I ndia’s Domi- 
n ion Status at t he League is therefore a fiction and. in the strictest 
s ense of the term she cannot be regarded- as a “subject” of 
in ternational la w. 

The author is rather cautious in his conception of. state, 
sovereignty and so forth, but he possesses a firm, grasp- of the 
objective realities of constitutional and international law. Even 
those who are not specially interested- in Indian problems as such 
will not fail to find in Kraus’s work plenty of- realistic material- 
bearing on the relations between die pressure of facts and- the- 
theory of law and custom, such as characterize the actual- adminis- 
trative systems and international intercourse of today. And to 
M.„. ,1* s „ bjra rfl plrad h , palpraive . 
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to which they ate not geneially used The work is calculated 
to widen the sphete of teseatch in compaiative politics and in- 
tensify the world’s interest in the Indian question 

I 93 I ' I 93 2 ManchouLuo is caived out of Chinese Manchu 
in as an independent sovereign state It is recognized at once b y 
Japan This is a substantial step in the slow but steady expulsi on 
of Eur-American domina tion, political and financial, fiom Asia 
at which Japan as the champion of Asian Asia has been working 
since her victories over Russia in 1905 But to what extent and 
in what sense Manchoukuo can become an independent sovereign 
state and not lemain a colony, dependency or vassal of the Japa- 
nese empire is a mattci for future developments All the same, 
J apan is becoming the target of hostilities fiom all white, e mpnes 
(As long as they remain masters of China’s territories and finance 
they consider the world to be safe for democracy and fieedom 
But in so fai as an Asian power is expanding at the expense 
of the etstwhile Chinese empire the Eur- American albrnocracy 
is bent upon posing as the friend of China’s integrity, fieedom 
and sovereignty ) 

B e this as it may, it is nevei possible for all the white powe is 
t o combine against Jap an at any particular point of time It is too 
well known that during the Middle Ages the Christian states of 
Europe veiy often failed to make a common cause against aggres- 
sive Islam Subsequently the European kingdoms, empnes ot 
republics, actuated as they were by the policy of the “balance 
of powei,” hardly ever succeeded in cornering Turkey in a con- 
dition of splendid isolation The Muslims and Asians or 
Africans always had a ceitain number of Christian and Euiopean 
states on their side in their wais against othei Christian and 
European states Today also lapan is rlways likely to have one 
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Geneva has since 1919-20 grown to be the second official 
capital of almost eveiy people on the suiface of the earth The 
city has theiefore to be descnbed as twofold 111 character, first and 
foiemost, Swiss (although of the French-Swiss as distinguished 
fiom the Geiman-Swiss stamp), and secondly, international It 
is perhaps this second, the international aspect of Geneva that has 
been winning gieater and greater importance 111 the woild’s esti- 
mation in recent years Whether it be politics, economics 01 
cultuie, whether it be social theoiy 01 professional piactice, hardly 
anybody anywheie in the foui quaiteis of the globe can do with 
out reference to the international institutions which may in on e 
w ord be described as the Geneva Complex i n the more important 
transactions of his daily business or intellectual occupation 

And this position Geneva owes to die simple fact that the 
League of Nations (“S d N ”) and the International Labout Office 
(“B I.T ”) 7 have been seeking to function, within the limitations 
of the “ideas of 19x8-19”, in the most objective manner con- 
ceivable Then most obvious business has consisted in know- 
ing and understanding the woild as it is, watching and recording 
the difficulties and complications of the peoples exactly as they 
at e Not less is this enviable position of Geneva due to another 
simple fact, namely, diat the two institutions have proceeded to 
business in a thoroughly professional and up-to-date manner That 
is, in the attempt to observe and collect the facts about politics, 
labout 01 social and economic conditions the institutions do not 
mean to be miserly or remain inefficient in personnel or techni- 
que They have taken care to have themselves provided with 

7 Abbteviations of the Flench names, Societe des Nation* and 
But can International dtt Travail 
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adequate apparatus and paraphernalia necessary in the mass 
production” -of international social investigations. Rationalize- 
'tion, both human and material, is manifest in this atmosphere of 
-large scale study enterprises. 

There are people who cannot by any means ignore the con- 
sideration as to the manner m which the world ought to be 
reconstructed and the evils afflicting die races and the classes of 
mankind ought to be removed. To them the political and party 
considerations are dierefore of fundamental importance in the 
criticism of life. But odierwise -there is no observer who would 
fail to notice that the S.d.N. and the B.I.T. are two immense 
workshops of research carrying -on investigations from year’s end 
to year's end with a huge army of highly qualified and technically 
efficient as well as decently salaried workingmen, none of whom 
seems to follow a lower than the eight-hour day. The sheer 
volume and variety of facts honestly observed and collected as 
well as logically tabulated and classified on -che diverse problems 
of freedom, food, health and happiness, ate enough to raise 'the 
Geneva -Complex to the dignity ic enjoys in 'the intellectual 
appreciation of the nations. 

My orientations to the S.d.N. and the -B.I.T. were ‘exactly 
the same as those to any factories, banks and business houses I 
have -ever had the occasion in my life 'to visit and study. I 
approached them as embodiments of international team-work in 
organized research. As I have no political or party affiliations of 
any sort in the two hemispheres my observations are photographic, 
colourless and objective. No sentimental world-reformism -or 
social reconstruction ideology affects my reports -or views. 

Especially in regard to the Geneva 'Complex is perhaps a new 
idea likely to -dawn on che minds of -many, including the students 
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of world economy and world policies namely that neither war 
and peace nor labour movement is as generally believed th 
exclusive 01 even chief preoccupation of these institutions The 
programme of visits to vaned sections and divisions is well 
calculated to demonstrate concietely that many of the most vital 
questions in the daily life of men and women belonging to all 
races and classes such as professionally 01 technically lie beyond 
the lubncs of world peace and class struggle are also being 
tegularly studied and perhaps to a ceitain extent solved piecemeal 
in these international workshops of co operative lesearch in applied 
sociology economics and politics In one word this tentative 
laboratory of world reconstructton is m a position ro furnish 
almost everybody who is interested in one or other aspects of 
mod-rn life md progress whether from che practical or philo 
sophical standpoint with some data and suggestions such as are 
likely to be helpful in his particular field of work or thought 
The achievements of the Geneva Complex as an academic 
scientific informational clearing house nay humanitarian 01 
philanthropic super institution have not however been able to 
hide the ugly fact that it has f ailed tremendously m its role as th e 
a vowed ind over emphasized organ of woild peac e The reason s 
are not far to seek The} lie^on the surface — i n the very on 
gin sttuctuie and plan of this international pattern If anything 
t his complex is the most perm a nent a nd best organized instiu 
m ent for the annihilation of world peac e 

In the first place the Geneva Complex is a pioduct of and 
d eliberately wedded to the Versailles Comp lex It is dedicated 
to the p erpetuation of the inimical relations betwee n the victors 
a nd the vanquish ed powers It furnishes therefore the perennial 
stimuli to the vanquished in ordei to embark upon avenging the 
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tyrannies and corcmes perpetrated on them. Automatically, the 
greatest stumbling-block to world-peace and international amity 
is the Geneva Complex itself. (Supra, p. 229). 

Secondly, the Geneva Complex embodies the ideology of die 
status quo m regaid to the colonies, dependencies, quq si- 
colome s, semi-dependencies and so forth of today . It represents 
th e philosophy of imperialism and colonialis m in its most naked 
ind shameless brutalities There is no understanding among th e 
imperialists of t he Geneva Complex about die ambitio ns, in- 
terests and requirements of then slaves, de facto and de ]ute, 
spheres of influence, spheres of interest, etc. in Asia, Africa and 
America Nothing could be a greater menace to world peace 
and international fellowship dian this absence of orientation to 
the demands of the subject races throughout the world for inde- 
pendence and sovereignty on the international plane. 

Thirdly, the Geneva Complex represents in its procedures 
and methods of activity the d eliberate idea of enabling the newly 
c reated states of Eastern and Central Europe to function in an 
ar rogant mannei in regaid to their ex-masters of several gene- 
r ations . It is based on the “sadism” of the victors which delights 
m getting die va nquished powers humiliated by the vassal-stat es. 
Under the benign protection of the Geneva Complex these so- 
called nat ionality-sta tes, eg., Poland and Czechoslovakia, are 
further, b eing encouraged to cherish plans of colonial empir e in 
Asia, Africa or America Like the nouveux riches t-heep new 
states, the subject races of yesterday, — have been growing into 
chauvinists and imperialists vis-k-ws the “mferor races” and sub- 
ject nationalities of the world. T he senior imperialists of th e 
Geneva Com plex are d.rectly resp onsible for the imperialistic 
urges of these mmors, t heir “spoilt child ren” Not the least 
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disturber of world-peace and promoter of international storms .s 
the iniquities and megalomanias associated with these new jingoes, 
lying as they do, from the Balkan to tire Baltic Complex 

Last but not least, the Geneva Complex is in general ideo- 
logy the m ost rigid embodiment of the international order o r 
world-equilibriu m that is As the Bastille of static repose or 
achalayatan , — to use an expression from Rabmdra Nath Tagore, — 
i t fears any and even' change except the ones that promote th e 
i nterests and ambitions of its own empire-holde rs and colon y- 
p roprietors or their subordin ates, their “spoilt children” The 
category, “peaceful change”, is vocal m its milieu But the 
Geneva Complex has failed to introduce any political change of 
major importance by peaceful, 1 e., legal, consultative and con- 
ferential methods No political or international change that is 
likely to do bare justice to the feelings or requirements of the 
vanquished powers has ever been attempted by the ex-victors >n 
council, known as the Geneva Complex Nor, of course, has 
any peaceful change been dreamt of by the empires m regard to 
their colonies and dependencies to the satisfaction of the latter 
J The failure of peaceful change is the most fruitful spur to the 
'violation of world peace by the suffering groups of mankind 

In keeping with the -general imperialistic ideologies of the 
bosses of the Geneva Complex their category, “disarmament” 
implies something entirely different from and opposite to what 
human beings normally understand. The following equation 
would indicate their position 

^(.Disarmament — (1) thorough disarming of the subject races 
and of the vanquished powers + (2) arming 
the victorious empire-holders and their vassal- 
states to the teeth and nails.) 
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But in regard to item No 2, the victors and their associates 
among the enipue holders me nervous on account of the'' 
nv lines and eventual wars between themselves So the item 
No 2 is often made to imply a relative limitation or restriction 
of atmaments as between the ruling races (Supra, p 221) 

Th e ecology of this international pattern cannot but fur - 
nish a perpetual inspir ation to the colonies m d_Aependenci<?s_as 
well as the vanquished povveis to attempt by hook or by crook to 
r ealm themselves cleverly and secre tly The Geneva Complex 
is ph ilistinism incarnate and a monufl asQfc of hypocrisy It is 
therefoie a source of demoralization and dehumanization on a 
hemispheroidal scale 

Internationalists, peace-lovers, statesmen and idealists the 
world over have been thinking of getting the Geneva Complex 
leformed 01 reconstructed Such persons with pious wishes aie 
invited to take note, in a scientific and coolheaded manner, of the 
considerations indicated above They are likely also to be well- 
advised in case they care to psychoanalyze the mentality of the 
bosses and directors as well as the men behind them that rule 
this international pattern 

The me ntality of ruling races in regard to international ques- 
ti ons is affected by two diseas es of a very haimful character 

First, a peculiar neurosis has almost mvatnbly attacked the 
psyche of statesmen and scholars belonging to the empire-holding 
directors of the Geneva Complex It is associated with the idola 
that wh atever these imperialist bosses do or think is tantamou nt 
t o liberty, democracy, civilization, humanity and progres s Any 
idea, movement or institution outside the range of these empire- 
holdeis is alleged to be detrimental to freedom, self-direction, and 
advancement of mankind This smug self-complacency of the 
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ruling races can never lead to sanity and peace m international 
relations 

Secondly no less noticeable is die neurosis derived £ron die 
wishful dunking that the va nquishe d power s and the subiec t 
r aces of today are bound to remain vanquished and sub err fnr 
ever The idola diat these powers or races are so effectively dis 
armed chat ic is impossible for them ever to rise against the hated 
oppressors is a most universal ingredient in the psychologv of the 
colon) owners and dependency drivers of the Geneva Complex 
Thev are naturally i mpervious to the Asian Monroe Doctri ne 
cries for which have been raised not onl) by Japan who although 
a first class power and in empire holder is in perpetual dread ot 
the anti Asian onslaughts of Eur America but also by all other 
Asians from Manila Batavia and Nanking to Teheran Ankara 
and Cairo 

Those who would seriously think of reforming or recons 
tructing the Geneva Complex will have to administer adequate 
thenpeuncs calculated to emancipate the Nietzschean master 
mentahcv that prevails m the Geneva Complex and its supporters 
among the ruling races from these neuioses and idol n Both 
curative as well as preventive treatments of li nedeciae iocuile 
will be required in order to bring the empire holders to normal 
wavs of clunking and acting in regard to diverse peoples of the 
world A genuine League of Nations cannot come into being 
until the imperialists are cured of their colony mania and depen 
dene) neurosis and prevented from relapsing into them 

Social reformers academicians and refornustic statesmen of 
Eur America ought to know that under the regime of the League 
Complex the r ace policy of empire hol ders continues to be as it 
was It has failed to introduce de colonization or de imperial! 
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-wtisa It is too well known that in the fiist place coloni llism 
has led to the emeigence of Eurasian and Eunfncin hybuds on 
account of geneially illegitimate sex contacts between the races 
But these hybuds have not been socially lccepted by Eur 
Americans as their own This is one of the greatest iniquities of 
modern impeiialism or colonialism The League Complex his 
not caied to promote the socio ethnic assimilation of these hybuds 
to Eui Ameucans Miscegenition of the type engendered by 
modern impeiialism is a standing disgtacc to mankind 

In the second place E m Ameucans have ivoided genuin e 
c o operation in economic activities with Asians and African s 
They have as a lule avoided contact with the enterpnses run by 
the lattei In oidei to maintain then dignity and independence 
Asians and Afucans insist on possessing at least fifty per cent 
puticipation iu joint concerns A situation of 5050 economic 
coilaboiation does not belong to the mentality of Eui Ameucan 
empue holdeis vis a vis then colonies or dependencies The 
Le ague of Nat ions has not sought to introduce any new moiale 
in to this mil ieu 

Thudly the pe oples in colonies ind dependenc ies h ive 
hii dly ever been sinceiely trusted by Eui American empire 
holders in the fields of nmy navy and ur forc e Indeed the 
militinzation of colonial peoples has been prevented and for 
bidden by the masters in every possible way Howevei widely 
the policies of the different master nations may differ from one 
another they are entirely at one m regard to the de militarization 
of their slaves or subjects The League Complex has systemati 
cally helped forward this type of Em American imperialism in 
Asm and Africa 
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th e empire-holders stave by every means to deny to then colonie s 
o r dependen cies If, howevei, Asians and Africans have 
^ managed to get industnaJized within ceitain limits it is in the 
teeth of opposition fiom their masters It may also be main- 
tained that the mdustualization and technociatic progress, in so 
far as they happen to be facts of the subject races in Asia and 
Africa, are to a great extent but die unconscious bye-pioducts of 
imperial capitalism No empne-holders could possibly pievent 
this consummation from reaching then colonial areas Semi- 
industnalism of the colonies and dependencies, to the extent that 
' it is a fact, is a natuial and necessary, nay, an automatic tesult of 
the capitalistic enterprises of the Eur-Ameiican masters at home 
and abroad 

It is questionable if d ie League Com plex has ever consciously 
striven to piomote a fullfledged industrialization as well as techno- 
ctacic and scientific development of the Asian and African subject 
laces Its ambitions have always lain in the direction of preven t- 
mg the industria lism and technocracy of Asia and Africa fiom 
e ver becoming a poweiful competitor to that of Eur-Am ei lean 
masteis . 

(In all lespects the League Complex has functioned as the 
perpetual enemy of human piogiess along the lines of inter- 
human equality Tire establishment of equality between taces, — 
the levelling of distinctions between Eui-Amencans and the 
subject races of Asia and Africa, — has been sedulously avoided, 
nay, fought shy of by the League promoters of world peace.) 

The failuie of the Geneva Complex as an instrument of 
woild-peace implies 111 the last analysis but the unpreparedness 
of men and women among the luling races, i.e., the empire*- 
holdeis to change then mentality in regard to slaves, colonies 
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and dependencies of diverse denominations. But the decade _pr 
so of the functioning of this international patter n, however, un- 
friendly or sUtasquoish it be to the vanquished powers and subject 

while co nceptions about political independence and national 
so vereign ty. {The theory d! the state, the theory of nationality, 
and"the" theory of sovereignty in external affairs are getting modi- 
fied on account of die day-to-day activities of the Geneva 
Complex in regard to the affairs of the two hemispheres. These 
modifications and transformations are valuable for the clarifica- 
tion of political intelligence.) 

In die atmosphere of the Geneva Complex political phi lo - 1 
s ophy is, first and foremost, acculturated to the idea tha t ( 
nationality or polincal in dependence as an aspect of sovereign ty 
is, in its origins, a f unction of international interventions, mutua l 
i ntrigues, and wa rs. S ubject races or regions can, if at all, b e- 
come independent or free if they can, along with o ther things , 
carry on intrigues with the enemies of their masters and if the 
fo rmer can successfully overpower the latt er. ( International 
rivalries and wars constitute the fundamental milieu and the sole 
possibilities for the eventual emancipation of colonies and de- 
pendencies from their rulers. Peace conditions enable the rival 
powers to pool their interests with one another and perpetuate the 
staus quo and are therefore the most detrimental to the interests 
and requirements of subject peoples.) As soon as wars break out, 
the belligerents vie with one another in order to espouse the 
freedom of the slaves of their enemies. National freedom or 
statehood is thus conditioned by the international conjuncture so 
far as its beginnings are concerned. No war, no state. No war. 
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instance of any subject race becoming politically free or semi-free 
without the intervention of a third power successfully overthrow- 
ing the ruling race. Nations are never made exclusively by them- 
selves. Foreign aid is as great a necessity for a subject race 
attempting to acquire freedom as self-help in the form of nationa- 
list activities. 

The milieu of the Lea gue Complex is. like that of the 
foreign offices m every capital city of the world, one of secre t 
fo tup/iilers, diplomatic understandings and entangling intrigu es 
Geneva is in this respect a comrade or cousin to London, Pans, 
Berlin, Moscow, Rome, Washington, Ankara, Tokyo and 
Shanghai. It is at Geneva as at other centres that shrewd busi- 
nessmen as well as politicians or party-leaders seek to utilize the 
visbwa-sbakti (world-forces) in order to get the goods for them- 
selves, their concerns or their countries. No intrigues, no national 
(or minority or party) consummations. This was the international 
world-new previous to 1919. This continues to be the world- 
new since then. Our old Kautalya propagated the doctrine of 
mandala (circle or sphere of political interests). It says that the 
enemy’s enemy is your friend This maxim, naive as it is, has 
been followed by the statesmen of every region and every age 
Under the League Complex also political adults and juniors from 
far and near vie with one another in exploiting the world-situa- 
tion in such a manner as to discover the prospective enemies of 
their enemies and organize their alliance with the former for 
e\entual employment against the latter 

A second phenomenon of extraordinary importance in the 
theory of freedom, statehood and nationality that is most promi- 
nent m the milieu of the Geneva Complex is th e preoccupatio n 
with the minorities and their problems As a rule, minorities are 
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alleged to be the special features of the newly created states in 
‘ h astern and Central Europe. In reality, they exist in every state, 
old and new, great, medium or small Political philosophy is 
forced to admit the wo rthlessness, factually c onsidered, of all 
th eories which base freedom, n a tionality, statehood . or , sovere i g nty 
o n the unity of race, language or cul ture. There is hardly a 
state anywhere in the woild that is uni-racial, uni-linguistic or 
mono cultural. The subject has been dealt with m my Politics 
of Boundaries (1926, 1938). 

In all discussions on world-politics the cat egory, natio n , 
shou ld have to be ruled o ut I t ought to be replaced by th e 
ca tegory, "sta te". The world knows not a League of Nations, 
which is a misnomer, but a League of States, which is a reality. 
E veiy state is to be postulated as a complex of multiple races , 
di verse languages, and plurality of cult ures. The nationality 
theories of Herder, Fichte, Mazzini, Kossuth, Masaryk and 
Aurobindo, deserve to be treated as curios of political philosophy. 
T he World-War I (1914-18) was advertized as the war of nationa - 
lities But it produced just a bunch of states in none of which the 
pr inciple of nationality was in evid ence Each one of these 
states is, indeed, an instrument for perpetrating tyianny on the 
minorities The gieatest mischief conceivable in the political 
world is today being committed on account of the survival of this 
nationality idola The factual situations in the Geneva Complex 
ought to emancipate political philosophy from this incubus. 

The world needs theories and postulates such as may deli- 
berately go in for polyglot, multi-racial and hetero-cultural states 
The cementing bond of hotchpotch states, as every state of 
histoty from ancient times until today has factually been, is in 
modern times to be twofold First is wanted the univeisal suffrage 
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of adults The second desideiatum is adequate weightage in 
favour of the poor in every state Minonties, as a category, can 
therefore be automatically rung out of existence The first may 
be descnbed as the democratic principle The second principle 
may be called socialistic The Russian experiment is likely to be 
instructive in this legaid Two odiei compulsory requirements 
of modern statehood aie being singled out The first universal 
requirement is fieedom of conscience, faith, creed or religion as 
well as of social customs and motes The other necessity is the 
dignity to be attached to every local language of substantial 
dimensions obtaining m a large counuy so fat as elementary 
public instruction and administrative affairs are concerned 

In the third place, the G eneva Complex has been serving to 
reorientate inrei national law to novel daca i n regaid to the theory 
o f sovereig nty The number of confeiences ot discussions on 
political, currency, economic, labour, hygienic and socto-cultural 
topics in which dozens of states, — independent, semi-indepen- 
dent, subject and semi-subject, — take part from year’s end to year’s 
end has giown enormously during the last decade These i nter - 
n ational conferences aie virtually world-parliament s or super-statal 
congresses Major political issues are as a rule avoided in these 
discussions Buc there is hardly anything of importance in the 
public life of the most diverse peoples that remains outside the 
agenda of these inter-stacal deliberations It is impossible to deny 
that, for many purposes and in considerable proportions, the 
boundaries of states or frontiers of nations n‘ existent fas (do not 
exist) E very state is more or less directly and of course in- 
d uectly mte> feting in and co-operating with almost every othe r 
state m the normal activities of politics, economics and cultuie 
Such mutual interventions 01 reciprocal influencings have been 
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mci easing dose by dose and day by day, at any rate, in the spheLe 
of deliberations and discussions 

Noi are these deliberations and discussions to be envisaged 
JS di e merely academic proceedings of international scient ific 
c ongi es ses Th eir impacts on actual legislation and adminis tra- 
tion in the participating states are consideiable and have been 
gr owing in magnitude and w orth The results of these intei- 
nacional deliberations, proposals and resolutions are regularly 
presented to the parliaments and other assemblies of the parti- 
cipant nations The members of the national parliaments aie 
called upon to discuss and vote upon the international findings 
and thereby co operate with the members of other national 
parliaments in regard to common problems which are really the 
questions of all-world consequence Some of the Bills passed 
by national parliaments into law embody thus m a considerable 
measure the voice of many parliaments and many peoples. The 
sovereignty of individual states has therefore ceased co exist as an 
absolute or unconditioned phenomenon It is conditioned and 
limited to a certain extent by the discussions, findings, opinions 
and interferences of a large number of states existing beyond 
one's own frontiers 

To what extent the participations by states in mter-statal*' 
congresses and conferences are really popular, democratic or prole- 
tarian is in open question Nor can a be vouched that the 
national parliaments and assemblies of individual states are con- 
trolled by the masses, the poor and the pariah The mutual 
interventions in stace affairs which are tantamount to the inter- 
national limitations of national sovereignty need not therefore be 
assumed to be democratic or proletarian 

It is, besides, to be observed diat representatives of foreign 
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scat es do not attend the national parliaments or assemblies except 
once in a while as guests 01 observets, and have no voice in the 
deliberations of these bodies The national parliaments continue 
thus to exercise their role in foimal or de -jure independence of 
one another This formal independence is more or less similar 
to that of the local bodies in a unitary state or of the member- 
states in a fedetal structure All the same, the factual inter- 
vention of the international congresses in the affairs of the national 
parliaments is not moie to be denied than that of the federal 
authority in its member-states or of the umtaiy centtal govern- 
ment in its piovincial 01 dtstuct organizations T he sovereign ty 
of individual states has become to a certain extent federalized oi 
decentialized on a world-wide inter-continental sca le This is an 
aspect of the functioning of the Geneva Complex which is well 
calculated to cry halt to the traditional conception of absolute, 
unlimited and undivided sovereignty as prevalent tn international 
law The sovereignty of Grotius is found to be a myth 

Altogether, in spice of the failure as an organ of woild-peacc 
and notwithstanding the impel laliscic insincerities of the ruling 
laces the Geneva Complex is a world-necessity for politics, eco- 
nomics and culture Attempts to reform and liberalize it aie 
always to be welcome * 

1931, September 18 The Japanese actions at Mukden in 
Manchuria (Manchoukuo) may be said to constitute one of the 
first terms m the world-planning as conceived by Premier Gene- 

8 The ideas of the present author as expressed hetc may be 
compaicd and contrasted with those of Benjamin Geng m “An Appraisal 
of the League of Nations” contributed to the Commission to Study the 
Organization of Peace Sec International Conciliation (Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace New York), Apnl 1941, pp 303-316 
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nl Tanaka several )eirs igo in the Memorial submitted to the 
Mikado on July 25 1927 The T anaka plan of Japanese exp an 
sionmAsii comprises the items ns indicated below 

In the past the Russo Jnpinese W11 was lenlly 1 pmt of 
the wm ngninst Chinn siys Tinnka m that memoir In futuie 
in much the snme sense the influence of the United States must 
be wiped out before we can control the nvunhnd Just ns the 
subjugation of Chinn depends first on the seizure of Manchurn 
and Mongolia so domination of the world depends fiist on the 
acquisition of China Upon the submission of the Middle King 
dom India as well as the othei nations in Central Asia md the 
South Seas will levere us and yield to us theieby making the 
world understand that East Asia is ours 

The Japanese attempt to put these ideas into action is first 
made in Mukden on September 18 1931 For six a ears after 
wards the series of battles fought at the Shanghai Sector Chin 
chow Shanhai Kwan Jehol Hsifengkow Eastern Chahar and 
Suiyuxn ate to be seen as pieparations for further prefixed 
designs Thus th e gunfire of Tulv 7 IQT 7 at Lukouchno is bu t 
a link in the chain of Japan s well thought out policq This is 
th e beginning of the Sino Japanese war that is ultimately mixed 
u p with the World War II (September 1939 — ) in December 

1941 0 See infra section 3 

V r 93 I December The Nationalist Background of Rabindi 1 
nath Tagore s Internationalism 9 10 

9 Sec in this connecnon T Ishimiru f if m Must Fight Bntiui 
(London 193 6) and M J Gaya The Tight for the Picific (London 
1941) 

10 B K Sarkars papci m Advmce (Calcutta) dining the Tagoic 
w eek in connection with the seventy first birth anmvetsaty of Tagoie 
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In India to-day theLe is an opinion prevalent in ceitam circles 
to the effect that Rabindianath is too internationalist to be of any 
use to our countty I should considei this opinion, m so far as it 
is seriously held in certain quatteis, to be moie 01 less unfounded 
in facts In the first place it is necessaiy to lemembet that Rabi 
Babu has been wilting without bleak foi ovei half a century 
Humanly speaking, theie -ire veiy few people who have lead all 
his writings from beginning to end 

In the second place, his contubutions to liteiatiue and art 
have been made in diverse founs He is as gieat an essayist as 
lyricist, as gieat a stoiy wutei as diamatist, and his paintings also 
constitute a world in themselves almost as extensive as his hcerniy 
work It is naturally very difficult foi a person who has only 
read some of his essays on social subjects or on religious topics 
to measuie exactly what Rabi Babu has had to say foi instance 
in his satires, comic songs, diamatic stories or novels It is easy 
to understand that what the authoi puts into the moudi of 
certain characters in a play 01 a novel is not necessanly what he 
says while he is lecturing Then, again, while he lectuies to 
an audience of social reformers his ouenrations aie likely to be 
different from those on the occasion of lectures before a liteiaiy 
conference Any estimate of Tagoie’s peisonality or of his 
poems, piose works and paintings is theiefote likely veiy often 
to be vitiated by onc-sidedness or paitial knowledge which means 
erior An encyclopa.dia is too much foi a journalist 

In the third place, we cannot ignoie the fact that Rabi 
Babu, although a poet and a painter, is also none the less a 
human being and he has to come into contact with all sorts of 
|. About Tagore as “the gieatest Indian of history ’ see Villages and Towns 
! as Social Patterns (Calcutta, 1941 ), pp 13 1, 628, 637, 653-662 
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persons, institutions and movements In che couise o£ all these 
social contacts ic is reasonable to guess that he should appear m 
diverse aspects idapted to diverse situations One would be a 
ycry superficial observei of human character if one were to judge 
of Rabi Babu's achievements in arc and life on just a few of these 
varied expressions of personality and then treat them as the whole 
of that peisonality It appeals to me indeed that of all human 
beings the most likely to be misinterpreted are eventful and en- 
cyclopaedic personalities like Rabindranath. One such person 
was the French Hugo and another such was the German Goethe 
I have had discussions of late with persons belonging to 
diffeient professions, both young and adult, and have noticed 
thac on many occasions the misinterpretation of Tagore’s life and 
arc takes one or other of the following forms 

The first may be grouped under the standpoint of alterna- 
tion ilism vs nationalism 

Secondly, there are people who doubt whether Rabi Babu 
his ever rendered any service to the country at all. 

And finally, people suspect that being essentially an artist, 
Rabi Babu has mote or less failed as a practical man. 

I am stating the piopositions very bluntly and in as straight 
1 manner as possible The very fact that such questions have 
arisen indicates in my mind not only that Rabi Babu is too vast, 
varied and profound as 1 man and creatoi but ac the same time 
thac thete prevails also a more or less extreme vagueness among 
these people in regard to the ideas of internationalism, nationalism, 
seivice to the country and practicalness 

Let me take up the last question first, namely, that about 
Rabmdianath’s being a practical man or otherwise, and I should 
forthwith ask the following questions —What is a practical 
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man? Is not a literary man or an artist also a practical man? 
Is it possible to say that the cultivator is the only practical man 
on earth? Or shall we say that the only practical men o£ the 
world are the mistns, the carpenters and the potters? Or are, 
we to believe that chemists, engineers, bankers, jute brokers, 
contractors, businessmen etc are the only persons who deserve 
to be respected as piactical people? All these questions suggest 
an absurdity. Rationally speaking, the cultivator, the mistri, the 
cook and the manual worker are not more practical than the 
engineer, the doctor, the politician, the banker, the insurance 
agent, the journalist, the school-master, the proof-reader and so 
forth. Nor are all of them combined more practical than the 
poets, musicians, painters, dramatists, sculptors and so on. It is 
a senseless superstition to believe that poets and painters as such 
are unpractical people. In reality, values are being created by 
all sorts of workers, no matter what be the profession to which 
they belong. So we need not discuss any more the ‘metaphysical’ 
question as to whether a literary man as such is as good a practical 
man as those who are tilling the soil 01 carrying the loads and 
selling a company’s shares. 

We may just analyze some of the details in the biography of 
Tagore and ascertain whether as a human being he has been 
less practical than many othei countrymen of ours, known or 
unknown. I do not believe chat the Santiniketan School is un- 
known to our countrymen, and it is equally not unknown also 
that theie is an agricultural department attached to this school 
Those who know anything abouc this department know also 
that Rabi Babu has been busy for quite a long time with intro- 
ducing improvements in the peas and tomatoes chat we eat and 
other vegetables that nourish our body. He has been trying not 
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only to improve gardening but also to impiove the diet of boys 
and gills His energies have been dnected in this manner for 
some long rime towards introducing measures such as are likely 
to build up the very flesh and blood of the Bengali race It is 
to be understood of course that he is neither a cultivator nor an 
engineer nor a medical expert but as a common layman he has 
-applied his brains to enrich Young Bengal with new food and new 
foodstuffs This local background of Tagore’s deserves emphasis 
Many of us to-day m Bengal hive got used in our clothing 
to what we call punjabt cbundai If one were to trace the story 
of its introduction in Bengal in modern times, one would have 
to follow it up to Rabi Babu or to certain people who were 
in intimate touch with him and worked more or less m the 
same sphere of ideas Ribi Babu has taught us also how to im- 
prove our middle class housing, how to beautify the walls of out 
cottages and buildings with pictures and paintings All those 
things that touch food, clothing and shelter, in other words, the 
veiy fundamental physical requirements of life have arrested the 
attention of Rabi Babu although as a poet and painter he is sup- 
posed not to have any interest in che practical things of the world 
One can pick up dozens of such trivial incidents of daily 
life such as physical exercise, dance, stieet clearing, rural service, 
excursion to the countryside and so on and we can feel how 
some of the present popular incidents of Bengali social and 
cultural life we owe in a great measure to the pioneering acti- 
vities of the same poet and pinter who as a rule is consideied 
to have failed in practical affairs The little things of this earth 
have found m him an eneigetic exponent 

The little things in regard to food, clothing etc , that have 
been described above -ire no mean contributions co che enrich- 
3 2 
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ment o £ a village district or province I£ a man in the course 
of his life time is really in a position to transform or help tians 
forming these ideas of domestic and social economy no matter 
within what limited sphere one would certainly deserve to be 
honoured as a great benefactor of the country These are un 
doubtedly inestimable patriotic services to Bengal 

But let me now proceed to another line Let me define 
sei vices to the country as consisting in those items which take 
the form of and which come from participation in public 
functions Rabi Babu is already 70 years old Is there anybody 
in Bengal who believes that Rabi Bibu has had no occasions in 
life to take part in public movements as a secretary chairman 
organizer and what not? Is there an) body who believes that 
Rabi Babu in his long life has had no chance to serve a fellow 
man at sick bed? Are we to understand that he has not known 
what it is to help a needy person with some food or clothing 01 
some bit of money? Biogiaphers may cate someday to make 
out a list of all the personal charities or humanitarian activities 
in which Rabi Babu as a young man as an adult and as an elder 
has taken part These perspectives are not insignificant 

Let us pass on to other public functions Rabi Babu has 
edited managed and published journils Industrial conference 
exhibition swadesbi mela and so forth have demanded his 
energies as a participant It is well known also that he has 
participated in provincial political conferences One would easily 
believe what is also a fact that the work of organising literary 
conference has likewise been within the range of his experience 
Nobody doubts that he has organised at least one school In 
those services to the country which imply taking part in the 
organised activities of the people Rabi Babu has done his shaie 
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quite copiously and well It is self-evident chat politics is, but 
one of the many fields in which his services to the country have 
c\piessed themselves Theie aie very few persons in India 
whose “public activities” have teally been so varied, so intense 
and so life-long It is not necessary heie to make out an exhaus- 
tive inventory of all his secretaiyships, editorships, chairman- 
ships etc , in 1 chionological ordei It is only necessary foi all 
of 11s to remember chat Rabi Babu has always grown in intimate 
contact with the living movements of the people Besides, there 
are very few leading men in the different walks of public life, 
who have not come into direct social relations with him 

But why is it that people vety often suspect that Rabi Babu 
has not taken part in public movement 01 chat he has retired 
from it in disgust? I believe that the answci is to be found in 
ignorance on the put of the people as regards Rabi Babu’s ten- 
handed activities It seems that for sometime he has not been 
“in evidence" in the daily papers* To a certain extent it is 
due also to the fact that Rabi Babu has not often been a “party- 
man” One cannot deny, however , that on many occasions he 
his functioned also as a member of a group, that is, virtually as 
a party man But whether he is a party man or not in social, 
economic, literary, educational or political matters, one should 
be judicious enough to recognise that his services to the country 
are none the less concrete and tangible facts, which can be 
counted and measured And he is not yet a “back number.” 
Let me ask here another question. Can it be said that every- 
body in Bengal, who is serving his fatherland in one form 01 
another is a member of a group, that is a party-man, or that his 
activities are being daily announced in the papers? The answer 
is No People who uy to rppraise Rabi Babu should ponder 
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ovei^ this fact To-day at seventy he is as active as he was at 
fifty or forty-five, and active in public service In legard to the 
seivices to the country he is neithei indifferent nor disgusted 
He has not retired but is always forging ahead like a young man 
To-day he is introducing a machine, to morrow he is introducing 
a dance, the next day he is introducing an idea 

The question of Rabi Babu’s services to the country has al- 
'Zieady led me automatically into the topics of nationalism He 
has worked all his life and is still woiking as a nationalist, — i 
nationalist in liteiatuie, a nationalist in education, a nationalist 
m economics, and be it observed, 1 nationalist in politics too 
Young Bengal must not foiget the gteat “ideas of 1905” in and 
thiough which it was born And in this connection, we must 
not also forget the fact that one of the most tadical sources of 
inspiration for Bengal and entire India in those days was the 
nationalistic, democratic, individualistic, social philosophy preached 
by Rabi Babu in his paper on Swadeshi Samaj in 1904 As 1 
father of extremism m nationalist politics, of the glorious Bengali 
levolunon, Rabi Babu will lemain immottal in the annals of 
political philosophy And from that position I do not remember 
him to have evei declared a “strategic retieat” either foi himself 
01 for his countrymen He has nevei 1 enounced his devotion to 
the country nor his faith in self-iespect and self-help 

Why then so much fuss about Rabi Babu’s alleged inter- 
nationalism? Let us not deceive ourselves and be prepared for 
straight talks We must be clear about the ABC of India’s 
, position in the world Every man in India to-day is consciously 
or unconsciously an intei nationalist It is sheer thoughtlessness 
when somebody condemns a Bengali or another Indian foi his 
internationalism or ultra-internationalism 
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vWhat, aftei all, is this innate internationalism o£ modern 
India? It means neither moie not less than this We in India have 
quite a lot to learn from non-Indians, fiom foteigners, from othet 
rices and regions of the eaich Thus consideied, every school, 
every college, eveiy university, every libiaiy, every museum, 
every journal, eveiy research institute m India, nay, everything 
chit is of any importance in die life and thought of India is 
through and through internationalise No matter what the posi- 
tion or profession of an f Indian to-day is, he is everyday making use 
of Aristotle, Dante, Milton, Goethe, Pasteur, Einstein, Marconi, 
Okakura, or Edison Indian life, economic, technical, amstic 
as well as political, is even in the remotest villages inspired by 
contacts with ill sorts of vishwasbakti (world-forces) Rabi Babu 
has but consciously admitted this fact and asked 11s all to be 
conscious about it, and as fat as possible he has also been trying 
to promote it} 

vj should now mention another aspect of internationalism, 
which perhaps is not consciously 01 unconsciously a part of the 
daily life of the Indian people It consists in an intimate friendlv 
lssocnuon with the peoples of all races in social, economic, cul- 
tural and political spheres And this is an aspect which Rabi Babu, 
along with others, has through his writings, paintings as well 
is tiaveis ind othei items of peisonal life consciously and deli- 
berately promoted He his sought to obtain for the people of 
Bengal as well as of other parts of India a veiy laige number of 
genuine friends m diffeient countues of the world While estab- 
lishing these lelations of fellowship with foreigner Rabi Babu 
hrs not neglected to emphasise the equality principle, the prin- 
ciple of mutual respect It is on terms of equality that he has 
associated with foreigner and he has taught them also to asso- 
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ciate with us on the same terms And I do not know of a single 
instance in Ribi Babu s hteraty productions or paintings 
where his message could be directly or indirectly construed as 
implying a negation of or even indifference to out countrys 
claims The nationalist perspectives of his internationalism are 
obvious and profound 

(All through his life through his navels and through social 
intercourse he has attempted to fulfil one giand mission 
namely the expansion and heightening of India on all fronts 
This is an internationalism which is neither to be scoffed at nor 
senselessly ignoied It is this kind of internationalism that is 
the very instrument in the quickening and furtherance of nationa 
hsm Altogether as an internationalist Rabindranath has been 
a most effective and comprehensive servant of India a servant 
who knows how to utilize the world in the interest of India s 
advance to freedom j 

1932 Mirkine Guetzevitch Russian Droit International 
ef Droit Constitntionnel (International Law and Constitutional 
Law) Paris The same social and historical reality is consideied 
to be manifest in these two blanches of law They are not to 
be taken as two diffeient laws but two aspects of the same law 
International law is carried out by constitutional law Respect 
foi law as such is a function of democracy The expansion of 
democracy is likely to be conducive to the lespect for international 
law and greatei and greatei rapprochement between this and 
constitutional law 

1932 33 The Japan China War breaks out in North 
China (Manchuria) and Shanghai 

1932 Beyond the Great Poweis The Macht and Erde 
(Powei and Earth) Series Leipzig contains a volume entitled 
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Jenseits de> Grossmachte (Beyond the Gieat Powets) Lauten- 
sach deals with Spain and Porcugal, die great powets of the 
past, and Maull with the states of Latin America and Greece. 
The states of Not them Europe and the Baltic Complex are dis- 
cussed by Schrepfet and those of Cenual and South Eastern 
Europe, the Balkan Complex, etc by Tiampler Holland and the 
Dutch Empire have been studied by van Vuuren, Belgium and 
her Congo Empire by Leydei, Switzerland by Oehlet The 
contributions on the Neat Ease and Afnca ate by Obst and on 
the buffer-states of Asia by Haushofer, who is the general editoi 

International movements, especially those confined to con- 
tinents or subcontinents have formed the subject matter of 
several chapters Pan-Eutopa has been studied by von Loesch, 
Pan-Asia and Pan-Pacific problems by Haushofer, and Pan- 
Amenca by Maull Haushofei has a special chapter on the 
minorities ind the stateless peoples A chapter on the League 
of Nations, pacifism etc lias come from Grabowsky The 
statisncd data of the world beyond the gieat powers have been 
furnished by Staude 

The three volumes of Macbt and Etde ate objective and 
fictual in regaid to terutory, race, language, economic tesouices 
and constitution The treatment is sufficiently intensive and 
enlivened with ippropnate leflections on the psychology of the 
nces, the rulers, the ruled, and the state-makers The Series 
presents the readers with well-digested interpretations about the 
forms of politic il life and dieir mutual lelations The econ- 
omic and sociological perspecnves have been discussed in a mean- 
ingful mannet No senes of three volumes is calculated to be 
3 , bette ‘ Illndbook £o ‘ applied politics Geopolitics is a new 
culture that requires conciete illustrations The present Series 
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may be appraised as a valuable document by way o£ introduc- 
tion to this science or art 

UndeL Haushofei’s leadership the authors have sought to 
utilize the data of geography, anthropology, economics, poli- 
tics and sociology in one mould Then object is to offer a com- 
piehensive understanding of human life in its group-activities 
as well as indicate some of the lines along which the purusba 
(man) is likely to temake the praknti (Nature 01 Earth) in the 
neai future And this indeed is the scope of Geopolitik 

The Macht und Erde Series deals comprehensively with the 
vishtua shaktt (world-foices) and the mannei in which man has 
been tiansfoimmg ot remaking them Using a category of 
Hindu social philosophy such as virabhogya vasundhaui (The 
Eaith is to be enjoyed by the Hero), we may indeed describe the 
books planned by Haushofei as belonging to the Virabhogya 
Vasundbara Series A Series like this is highly desirable in India 
today in order to serve the intelligentsia that has been getting 
tipe enough for the utilization of woild-contacts in the interest of 
India’s expansion (See, mfra, 1934, Geopolitik) 

1932 A conference is held at Geneva to provide for uni- 
versal disarmament Germany demands either her parity in 
arms with the othei powers 01 cheir disarmament down to het 
own level (Supra, pp 226, 239) 

1932 America’s Contacts with India 11 The men and 
women of India aie immensely interested in the activities and 
movements of the people of the United States of America, the 
fatherland and handiwork of Geoige Washington American 

11 B K Saikai in India and the World, Calcutta January 1932 in 
connection with the Washington Day observed by the ‘ Antaijatik 
Banga” Paushat (“International Bengal ' Institute), Calcutta 
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economic developments, Amencan commeraal policies, the 
changes in the structure and lhythm o£ American economy pos- 
sess a deep significance for economic India, for our merchants and 
industrialists America is one of the largest purchasers of 
Indian goods To the American markets our countrymen ex- 
port raw and manufactured jute, hides and skins, lac, seeds, tea, 
iron ind steel and other articles valued at Rupees 2x1,400,000. 
This means 9 4 per cent of the entire export trade of India. On 
the other hand it is on America that our people depends fo r 9-2 
per cent of out imports. American sales to India are valued at 
Rs 151,200,000. And the goods that we buy fiom America, 
comprising as they do mineral oils, motor cars etc., machinery, 
rubber, raw cotton, hardware, instruments and so on are just 
the articles that serve to help forward the industrialization of 
India and modernization of her material life. Altogether the 
business between us and the Amencan people involves a tran- 
saction of Rs. 362,600,000. In other words, every Indian is in- 
terested in the agriculture, manufactures and commerce of the 
United States to the extent of some Re. 1-2-0 pet head 

It is to be understood, moreover, that India's business rela- 
tions with the American people have been steadily moving on a 
ri sing cur ve. While in pre-war years Indo-American business 
relations accounted for 5 8 per cent, only of India’s exports and 
imports, to-day they amount to 93 per cent. India has been 
becoming more intimate with die USA. and the inter-depen- 
dence of the Indian and American peoples is one of the outstand- 
ing features of contemporaiy world-economy India needs Ame- 
rica as much as America needs India m the daily concerns of 
Me and the need from both sides has been felt to be keener and 
keener as well as solider and solider. 


33 
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Economic India’s contacts with the American business world 
. are n ot all materiali stic. It is to the U. S. that many of our 
engineers, chemists, bankers and traders owe their training, ins- 
piration and experience It is worth recording, besides, that the 
now universally recognized Agricultural Institute at Pusa in 
Bihar owes its beginning to the generosity of an American citizen 
Not the least important consideration is to be found in the fact 
that the men and women of America, since the glorious Chicago 
days of Vivekananda (1893) an ^ specially since the expansion of 
Indian life generated by the Swadeshi revolution of 1905, have 
been extending their friendship to and declaring their apprecia- 
tion of Indian travellers, business men and scholars while sojourn- 
ing in that country. Many of our students and research fellows 
owe likewise much of their personality and creative enthusiasm 
to the sincere hospitality of American homes, educational insti- 
tutions, factories, banks, insurance companies and ocher business 
houses. 

There are reasons to believe that the Indo-Amencan contacts 
m the business sphere are tending to grow deeper and more ex- 
tensive in the near future. Since the world-war the U.S has 
been functioning as an “adult” on the industrial plane Her 
position as an industrial “great power” is an established fact of 
the economic world Besides, the money-mar ket of the world 
has been more and more ceasing to be unicentr ic The ol d 
monopoly positi on of London as the finan cial centre of the two 
h emispheres is becoming a thing of the past, and the world- 
e conomy bids fair to be governed to a certain ex tent from other 
centres as well, one perhaps on the European continent, say, 
Paris, Amsterdam or even Berlin, and the other on the Trans- 
Atlantic continent, namely. New York And in this poly- 
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centric system of world finance New Yorl s role has but just 
commenced to exhibit its tendencies to grow and expand The 
trends indicate that America s expansion not only in the woild 
regulated by the Monroe Doctune buc m Ear Asia as well is to 
constitute a phenomenon of the present and the following de 
cades We are in for an epoch of Americanization in mankin d < 
econ omic activities and insti tutions 
' Already the states of the Balkan Complex Eastern Euiope 
and Soviet Russia have emb irked upon their career of new birth 
or tejuvenation with big doses of American bullion and brain 
The industrialism the technical temakmg and the new demo 
cracies constitutional social and economic of postwar Europe 
in these and other regions owe much to the vitalizing touch of 
American finance and business oiganization It will be buc a 
natural continuation of the s ime processes of World Americani 
zation ic of the expansion of American institutions standard 
of living and efficiency labour conditions etc in world economy 
when the Indian handicrafts small and medium industries igri 
cultural enteiprises is well as rural rnd municipal life in genenl 
begin likewise to be quickened into fresh activities undei the 
impulse of Indian co-operation with and assimilation of Amen 
can finance on terms of equality (jThe ind ustrialization of Ind ia 
on all fronts as well as the heightening of the purchasing power 
of millions of oui peisants working men and middle class Intel 
lectuils indeed the consummation of the first mduscrnl revo 
lution on the Indian sub continent is going to be effected in a 
considerable degree is a direct consequence of Americas con 
summation of her second mdustiial revolution as embodied 
among othei things in the utionnlization of her technique and 
foreign trade as well is in the export of Americm finance engi 
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neers chemists and machmeues (or instruments of production ' 
to the yet undeveloped countues of the world ) 

The participation of the Indian people in the two-hundredth 
bnth anniversary of Getarge Washington is well calculated to 
lemain a landmark in the histoty of India s orientations to Ame 
lien and of America s orientations to oui country It will be r 
turning point in our nppiaisal of America s fundamental im 
portance in India s international lelations as well as in the appre 
elation by Americans of the glowing value of India in their 
scheme of demociacy idealism and societal eneigism 

Greater India and Gieatei America will thereby meet on a 
common platfoim of a genuine people to people co operation in 
legard to the pioblems of constructive internationalism and 
world reconstruction 

1932 Ex terutoriah ty is abolished by China It is ques 
tionable however if this abolition is likely to be accepted by the 
Powers at any tate in its entirety Perhaps we aie encounter 
mg here another declaiation of Young China s pious wish in 
this regard Among the many vetsuses that constitute the econ 
omic and political polarities in the Chinese complex of today 
none is mote profound md fundamental than the problems of 
constitutional and legal reforms vs ext La teiritotiahty Since 1919 
Young China has been challenging extra terutoriahty on points 
like the following 

1 Different decisions may be given on the same facts by 
the consulai courts of diffeient nationalities 

2 The witnesses and plaintiffs of another nationality can 
neither be punished foi perjury noi committed for contempt 
of court 

3 A foreigner who commits a crime in the mofusstl (rural 
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-iteas) must be tiled by the neatest consul who howevet may be 
thousands of miles iwiy and to whom nil evidence must be 
transmitted 

V^The e xtent of judical sovereignty enioyed in Chinn by the 
'foreign powers rnny be gauged by refetence to some of the items 
in regard to judicial trials Appeals ftom the United States 
Court for China established in 1906 can go to the U S Circuit 
Court of Appeals at San Francisco and finally to the Supieme 
Court of the US Persons condemned to impiisonment for 
moLe than thtee months ate usually sent to pusons in the 
Amcucan dependency the Philippines or may even be ti ms 
fened to Ameucan fedeial pusons 

The supreme couit of appeal for serious cases m the case of 
France is located in Indo China a French dependency In 
cettam instances the highest court is really the Court of C iss ition 
in Pans 

As regards Italy s junsdiction the situation may be grtsped 
from the following fact Only couits sitting in Italy are autho 
lized to have jurisdiction over cases of adoption or legitimation 
01 to transactions tespecting Italian land 

So far as Japan is concerned the highest couits of ippeal 
fiom the consular courts in China are to be found in Korei and 
Formosa the Japanese dependencies The Distnct Coiut or 
Court of Appeal of Nagasaki in Japan possesses the highest juris 
diction in certain cases Prisoners sentenced foi compaiatively 
long terms are sent to puson m Japan 

Coming neater home we find that the consulai district of 
Kashgar is juudically treated as a district of the Punjab The 
highest Court of the Punjab is the highest Couit of ippeil from 
the consular court Offendeis may be sent to Lihote foi trial 
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and convicts may be imprisoned in the Punjab It is the Chief 
Couit of the Punjab thit heirs appeals m civil cases The Indian 
Code of Cuminil Procedure die Indian Civil Code and othei 
laws of British India ite applied in Kashgat For othei puts of 
China the Chief Justice 01 other Judge of the Supieme Court of 
Hongkong in British China possesses a place in the highest tri 
bunal the Full Couit Finally there is the Judicial Committee 
of the Pi ivy Council Ciiminals may be sent to Hongkong or 
elsewhere to seive sentences 

In legaid to situations like the ibove wntings and writers 
on China are legion And much sentimentalism as well as 
chauvinism are associated with the subject of extra teintonality 
But the two volumes of Keeton s Developrrert of Extra te rn 
tonality m China (London 1928) belong to 1 class apart^ We 
are here presented with a story that seeks to wring out of the vast 
mass of histori al 1 latetials as much of the objective stuff as 
possible m order to lay bare the foundations not only of extra 
territorial phenomena in China but in a sense the verj logic of 
extra terntonalism itself 

Keeton s attitude is perfectl) frank In his system of inter 
national law the spade is onlj a spade We are told that thos e 
s tates of non European civilization avhich are not members of 
the fa mily of nations can possess neither rights nor obligation s 
p roperly within the spheie of international law A civilize d 
st ate has stronger grounds for exei cising protection and therefore 
ju risdiction over i ts subjects within the territory of such states 
And the exercise of 1 such jurisdiction is a limitation of the 
so vereignty of the territorial p ower 

£_Such states belong in Keeton s judgment to the same cate 
gory as the unappropriated sea and land not belonging to 
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any community so far possessed of civilization that its territorial 
jurisdiction can be recognised”, as described by Hall. Keeton 
endorses the view that in such places “peisons belonging to a 
state community are in the same position as if on the soil of 
their own state " ) 

This view of the law of nations certainly is not likely to be 
palatable to the members of non-European civilization But they 
will have to swallow it in so far as they happen to be ‘‘positive” 
in their juridical outlook And Keeton is careful enough to 
indicate his positivism quite precisely There is hardly any 
absence of perspicuity, for instance, m the 'dictum enunciated by 
him The test in international law of “civilization,” says he, 
is not any vague phrase as “standard of culture or the like, but a 
territorial jurisdiction that can be recognized” (Hall’s phrase) — 
recognized, that is, as commenced on by himself, by the powers 
who are die subjects of international law. (Infra, p. 269). 

Th is sort of positivism is brutally sincere and might have 
been a mere camouflage for championing the status quo in th e 
i nternational complex, were it not for the fact that the “milk of 
h uman kindness" is in the present instance furnished by a sen se 
of the dynamic in human aff airs. Keeton has eyes keen enough 
to see and make it clear chat even China has moved and has been 
moving on He can therefore pronounce a judgment like the 
following 

“While at the present time there is no objection to 
administering Chinese law m extra-territorial couits, it would have 
been morally wrong to do so and impossible to attempt to do so, 
last centuiy.” 

Positivists in law, as scudencs of facts and factual changes, 
do not indeed study their history altogether m vam. Even the 
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lumber of original documents can furnish them, as it has done 
Keeton, with a somewhat progressive spirit m the interpietation 
of lelations between the nations 

That the “mo dern courts" of Chin a are on the whole work- 
ing satisfactorily is noted by him He likewise knows the 
“m odern piiso ns” to be “on the whole satisfactory’’ Accord- 
ingly he feels justified in suggesting that “modem Chinese courts 
might well be established immediately in the tieaty-ports” 
These courts are to be “piesided ovei by Chinese and foreign 
(non-consular) judges jointly, for the purpose of administering 
the new Chinese codes in all mixed suits affecting Chinese and 
foreigneis, irrespective of the defendant’s nationality ” 

Student of positive law as he is, he cannot afford to mince 
matters He thetefote does not attempt to hide the fact 
chat lim itation of severeignty is involved in the facts o f 
e xtra-tern toriality 

His position is identical with that of Heykin g in "Das 
Problem dei Exterritoualitat m Ajuka and Asien” m Welt- 
vjtrtschafthcbes Archtv (Jena, 1926, Vol. I) There is no ques- 
tion of “legal fiction’’ in the exclusion of the consul and 
his nationals fiom the territonalen Gebietshobeit (territorial 
sovereignty) The consulai jurisdictions constitute tatsachlich 
das Gebiet emet fremden Staatsboheit (in reality the territory 
of a foieign state-authority) and function in co-operation with the 
local authority on the basis of terms established by contract. The 
privileges of extra-tetritoriahty are to be found neither in “natural 
law’’ nor a puon in the “ideas” but auf positives Recht und 
zwischenstaatbches Gewohnheitsrecht (in positive law and custo- 
mary usages established between states) 

The limitation of sovereignty is to be recorded by positivists 
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only as a fact. So Keeton does not sentimentalize over it. And 
of course he is not prepared to make propaganda in behalf of the 
relinquishment of extra-territoriality. He would trust to the 
history of today and to-morrow to adjust the claims between these 
two forces. Let a new situation consisting in actual accomplish- 1 
ments, political, constitutional and legal, arise in China, thus he 
would seem to assert, and the extra-territoriality issues will be 
relegated to their proper sphere in the historical evolution of the 
past, as in the case of Japan. 

For the present, the world has only to remember perhaps 
the dictum of Heyking that cessante ratione die Exterritorialitat 
ibre Extstenzberechtigung verlieren muss (In case the reasons dis- 
appear, extra-territotiality must lose its justification). 

To the positive-minded jurist the few streaks of silver lining 
in the juridical situation of present-day China serve but to make 
che darkness visible. And Keeton’s analysis seeks to exhibit the 
tons of medieval survivals by the side of ounces or even grains 
of achievements in modernism. We are asked to remember facts 
like che following. 

(There is only one modern court of first instance for nearly 
four millions and a half of population. There are only 1,293 
trained judges in China. Their salaries arc inadequate and pay- 
ments irregular. Many of the provincial judges depend entirely on 
Court fees. Unhygienic conditions prevail in prisons, resulting 
in epidemics among prisoners. For lack of funds, prisoners some- 
times go without food and die in consequence of many such abuses. 

Obviously, says Keeton, the rights of the citizens are inade- 
quately protected when the magistrate can create new offences 
and inflict punishments therefore at his discretion. It does not 
need a special pleading to be convinced of the danger in the 
34 
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regulation chat all persons in military and naval services are sub- 
ject to the jurisdiction of military and naval couits for all and not 
merely military or naval offences Administrative officials have 
encroached on the power of the legislature and the judiciary. 
The central government has failed to enforce general acceptance 
of its legal reforms Justice is very often “dispensed to the 
highest bidder”, as a medical missionary of Shuntung observes 
from an experience of twenty magistiates m two years On the 
strength of the Chtna Weekly Review for June 19, 1926, Keeton 
states that in Northern Kiangsu things are no better now than 
they have been for the past 2,000 years,’ “civil cases are decided 
on a “financial basis”, “execution by cutting slowly to pieces still 
prevails”, “bribery is exceedingly common”, etc} 

Even such a distinguished republican and patriot as Tang 
Shao-yi, an ex-premier of China, writes in January, 1926, in 1 
number of the North Chtna Daily News as follows “In China, 
unfortunately, a system has come into existence of certain indivi- 
duals regarding themselves as supenor to the courts * * # 
During the Republic, judges and judicial officers have been known 
to accept bribes There is only one solution to that and it is that 
bribery should be made a capital offence for both the bribe-giver 
and bribe-taker ” 

During the period of the boycott against Great Britain at 
Canton (1925), legislative, administrative and judicial powers 
were usurped by the labour unions Many provincial authorities 
defy the central government and promulgate their own laws 

The South Chtna Morning Post (October 23, 1926) reports 
that at an execution of three men at Tientsin three strokes were 
necessary for the first man, and a desperate struggle ensued, and 
the second prisoner was decapitated after several efforts 
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The piogiess of China in hws and Inv courts is of couisc 
seen by Keeton through the eyes of the E\tn teintomhty Com 
mission And it is that Commission s Report published m 1926 
thit forms the basis of the detailed studies ichting to the jutidical 
institutions of modern China as they aie ind is they have been 
growing to be under pressure of the world forces Even is 1 ite 
is 1880 China stoutly refused to admit the necessity of reorgamz 
in o- her legal system It was after the ibortive rising of the 
Bo\ers that the Chinese government began seriousl) to realize 
the importance of juridical reorganization md appointed 1 Com 
mission to prepare 1 nunabci of codes adipted to modern 
conditions And Great Britain promised in 1902 the United 
Stitcs in 1903 and Japan in the same ycic that they would 
relinquish the extra territorial rights when the) were s itisficd that 
the reorganization and modernization of 1 ws and law courts were 
substantial enough to justify this relinquishment 

By 1907 le several ycais before the expulsion of the 
M inchus the beginnings of a new system of codes and tribun ils 
were hid And in 1919 at the Versailles Peace Conference the 
Chinese representatives were in a position to dcchre tint Chun 
his adopted a modern constitution prepared five codes of 
which the Provisional Criminal Code and portion of the Liw of 
Procedure are provision illy m force established three gndes of 
courts separated the civil fiom the ertnain ll law instituted public 
trials md introduced other reforms The same statements were 
repeated elaborately at the Washington Conference oE 1922 con 
vened by eight powers to discuss among other things the Picific 
ind the Far Eastern questions in connection with the limitation 
of armament But the validity and importance of these juridical 
reforms were questioned both it Puis ind at Wishington And 
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die International Commission on Extra-teiutoriality established 
by the Washington Confeience finds the n ew laws and cou rts 
st ill inadequ ate Keeton also concludes that it is “at present 
impossible to renounce that special piotection of foieigners which 
is implied by the teim extia-territonality,” although he is pre- 
pared to concede, as we have seen above, that an expeument mav 
e instituted with modem Chinese couits in tieaty-poLts under 
Chinese and foreign judges foi the administration of the new 
Chinese Codes 

Keeton has on die whole issued another poweiful challe nge 
to Young China’s idealists T heir statesmen and mrists a te 
c alled upon to demonstrate, in the only manner that is likely to 
b e convincing to the Powets, that the actual developments in 
China have alteady leached the level of legal consummations _in 

J apan on the eve and dunng the period of the abolition of exti a- 
tei ntonality in that coun try, or, in other wolds, to use a societal 
equation, that 

China (1932) = Japan (1899-1911). 

1932. William Hocking, America The Spun of World 
Politics (New-Yoik) 

Hocking’s political philosophy is hostile to all sorts of deter- 
minism, economic ot otherwise, according to which the affairs of 
the woild aie hopelessly at the mercy of the conflict of interests 
In the second place, it rules out of order all piagmatic systems of 
thought such as consider morals and manners to be merely re- 
lative to time and place On die other hand. Hocking has pro- 
found faith in the possibilit y of an ethical understanding amo ng 
m en and of a well-founded international law. And finally, 
Hocking ’s philosophy of politics condemns the conception that 
government is independent of educs and generaL culcrne. 
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In regard to the “capitulations" and exterritoriality clauses 
of treaties Obtaining at one time or other m Turkey, Japan, Siam 
and China, Hocking d oubts whether the West could say th at 
these mmuiB had not been habitually used to protect Wester n 
c nrnmairin~oriental trade from receiving the punishments whic h 
ori ental law would have given the m. (See, Supra , p. 263). 

The differences between the East and the West, in so f ar 
as they exist, are simpl y die contrasts between today and ye s- 
te rday in Eur ope. Hocking is convinced that in many of its 
most striking peculiarities the O rienc is nothing but medieva l 
West exhibiting the features of European feuda lism. 

Hocking propagates the philosophy which can recognize the 
common, universal, necessary element in our human standards 
of judgment. This is according to him the only philosophy 
which can sustain any international understanding or undertaking 
or law. He would accordingly abolish the idle, self-indulgent 
and sinister superstition that the point of view of the Oriental* 
is wholly different from that of the Westerner. 13 

The aim of Hocking’s political speculation consists in disen - / 
ta ngling the right from the wrong in the theory of self-dete r- 
minatio n and in the policy of expansion which curbs it. This 
he considers to be the most pressing problem of the present 
world-order. Illustrations are offered from the situation created* 
in the Near East on account of the “new impulse of self-propa- 
gation" with whidh the West lias been seized. 

According to Hocking the “independent voter" is not much 
m evidence in rural Egypt. But he is careful enough to point 
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out at once thac die independent voter is not in evidence else 
| Mvhere on the planet either As parliamentarian the Egjptian 
seems much like ocher parliamentarians md partisans 

Hocking does not accept the proposition that moral strength 
s a problem of clinnce or chat a particular social habit is a 
racial quality fixed in the blood No matter what be the 
climate and what the race he is therefore convinced about Eg) pt s 
capacity for self government 

The philosopher abroad has produced a book of travels It 
is descriptive factual realistic and historical Interpretations ol 
facts and comments as well as criticisms of opinions entertained 
by others constitute an important feature of this travel book 
(Ever) state is conceived b) Hocking is being an experi 
ment in living The histories of state governments are histones 
of individual experiments in living which have their own con 
tinuit) And since no one of these can substitute for an) 
other it follows diat the ideal of a single all inclusive world 
state is a false ideal ) 

How many nation scares should there be ? asks Hocking 
At least as man\ as there are significandy different experiments 
in living is the answer The presence of a marked and signi 
ficanc uniqueness of character is the only justification for a new 
nation state m this philosoph) 

Hocking is i ni)scic in his conception of nationality Com 
mumty of life md of conscience as understood by Vico in 172-, 
is accepted by Hocking as the substantive national fact But his 
positivism is no less marked According to Hocking nation s 
are not everlascing but makable 13 He considers thac race which 


13 See the discussion on the posmve theory of nation making 
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is in element in the moon is also a highly plastic factor The 
race is as much an effect as it is a cause and can be biought about 
by time place and common histoty Among the age nc ies by 
which any human ingredients can be m de into a nation isjhe 
state 

Weltburgertum 01 wo rld citizens hip such as Kant foresaw 
In Zum ewigen Fneden (Towards Eternal Peace 1795) is__consi 
dered to be a reali ty at the present mom ent (But hum in beings 
continue to think regionally The vast increue in mteination 
alism has failed to obliterate but simply confirmed the separate 
ness of nations ) One of Hocking s postulates is thus woided 
Under normal circumstances we should not requite any nation 
to show cause why it should be free The tragedy or rather 
irony of a subject race in world politics is described is follows 
When subjugation is a fait accompli and you appeal to have 
placed upon the subject people the burden of proving itself fit 
for independence it is easy to set up a wholly rational list of con 
ditions to be fulfilled — an e\amination such as the examiner 
himself might find it a tight squeeze to pass He does not 
believe that there can be stable equilibrium in the world until 
the nation and the free state coincide 

(Hocking s realism is of a robust type His philosophical 
analysis is objective enough to recognize that contemporary 
statecraft is full of inventions Some of these are to be found 
in the available alternatives to independence Partsove 
reigmy is a reality of today and this also admits of innumerable 
shades The mandate idea is according to him radical!* 
different from the colonial idea ^ 

in the present authors Mates of Bonidmes Vol I (Calcutta 1906 
second edition 1938) pp u t8 
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In the c ase of the mandates th e sovereignty belongs not to 
the mandatory powers but to “civilization as a whole”. In the 
mandate of Syria, for instance, it is the “West in general” that 
is present as agents of civilization, and France is but a represen- 
tative of these agents All the same, Syria has been converted 
into a veritable French colony, as he believes And m his judg- 
ment “the level of civilization in Syria is far too high to have 
imposed upon it, at this date in the world’s history, an undesired 
European servitude”. The revolt of Syria, therefore, he con- 
siders to be “wholly justified”. 11 

SECTION 2. 

The Triangle G ermany-l taly-Ja pan vis-a-vis the 
Russo-French United Front (r 933-39) 

1933, January-February The Hitler-state is established in 
Germany Nationalsocialism is triumphant as a party 1 

1933 Japan is dissatisfied with the League of Nations on 
account of the latter’s interference in the Sino-Japanese disputes 
and the report as well as recommendations concerning the settle- 
ment of the problem She vutually withdraws her membership 
in March 1933 and effectnely m March 1935 The failure of 
the League Commission (Lytton) to recognize the military action 
taken by Japan m September 1931 as an acc of self-defence is 
highly resented in Japan. 2 (Sit pi a, pp 228-229) 

14 F01 Hoc king’s political ideas see also Pol Phil . Vol II Part I . 
pp 28, 29, 31, 34 90 224-225 anti P art III, pp 11-14, 20-26, 207-209, 
21 1 

1 Pol Phil , Vol II Part I (1942) pp 118-148 
z The Japan Year Book (Tokyo), pp 194 195, 212 213 
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1933. The Non-Recogniaon of a New Stat e. According 
to Chesney Hill in International Conciliation (New York), 
.in outstanding development in the held of international 
relations during the years 1932 and 1933 has been the adoption, 
development and application of various policies of non-recogni- 
tion The policies have now been defined with sufficient clarity 
to permit analysis, and a period of time has elapsed since the 
statement of the policies of non-recognition which makes possible 
tentative conclusions regarding the effects of the policies. 

The chief application of a policy of non-recognition has 
been the non-tecognition of the “situation” of Manchouku o, 
that is, the non-recognition of a new state ^Jhe following ques- 
tions arise (1) is a state entitled under international law to 
refuse to recognize a new state, (2) what ate the legal conse- 
quences of non-recognition of a new state, and (3) what are the 
incidental consequences of non-recognitton of a new state?) 

A state is undet no obligation by international law to 
recognize a new state Therefore, t he policy of non-recognitio n 
of a state brought about by means contrary to the Pact of Paris 
■s co mpatible with existing internation al law. Recognition of 
a state is an act by which a state signifies the intention to con- 
duct relations with another state on the basis of the rights and 
obligations established by international law The policy of non- 
le cognitio n of a state signifies, therefore, t hat a state does no t 
co nsider itself obliged to deal with the new state on the basis o f 
th e rights and obligations established by international la w. 

The courts usually follow che executive regarding the recoo-- 
mtion of a new state The courts of different states have taken 
diffetent views of the l egal consequen ces of non-recognition of 
a new state In general, however, they apply the following 
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lules when 1 new state has not been recognized by the execu 
tive The new state ca nnot sue as a plainti ff It m ay be sue d 
a s defenda nt Contracts made with the unrecognized state are 
xoid Acts tending to favour lebellion of the new stite against 
the parent state ire illegal Agents of the unrecognized state do 
not enjoy immunity for acts accomplished in the exercise of 
then functions Goods of the state are not immune fiona seizure 
Account need not be taken of acts of administrative authorities 
of the state as leguds physical or rnoial persons or as regards 
acts relative to propetty such as confiscations on land or sei 
The liw of the patent state at the time the revolution occurs is 
consideied to lemiin in force The parent state continues to be 
recognized in its otiginal limits Inhabitants of the new state 
letam the nationality of the parenc state } 

Although the two states mi) exchange views through 
unofficial lcpiesentatives or by othei methods (noimal diplomatic 
rtptesentation is lacking The two states are unable to define 
rights and obligations by treaty The neav state may be pre 
rented fiona acceding to important international conventions) 
As a result of these legal consequences of non recognition ol 
1 new state the stite ind its nationals may be affected consi 
derably (/The extent to which non recognition of a new state 
affects the parties depends upon man) factors for example the 
number of states adopting the poke) the degree in which the 
new state is dependent upon military financial or diplomatic 
support of other states the amount of suppoit supplied by states 
which have recognized the new state etc The lnjuiy to the 
state applj mg the policy of non recognition and the injury to 
its nationals will depend in part upon the attitude taken by the 
new state Non recognition maj ha\ e psychological as well as 
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leg.il effects It may discourage the new state, and encouiage the 
patent state to continue to struggle to subdue the province m 
revolt) The conclusion is obvious that geneializations upon the 
effects of non-recognition of a new state, without reference to 
the circumstances of concrete cases, have little value 

1933 The USA under Piesident Franklin Roosevelt 
recognises the Soviet regime in Russia C r 933) thus changing 
entirely the policy of President Hoovei 3 The Hoovenan idea 
of an unwritten Anglo-American alliance has likewise been dis- 
couraged at the Economic Conference (London 1933) by Roose- 
velt who feels that an eventual “Anglo-American bloc” can but 
excite inti-Amei lean feeling in Fiance, Italy, Russia and, last 
but not least, Japan At the Disarmament Conference held at 
Geneva in 1934 Roosevelt’s policy is given out as follows “The 
U S will not participate in European political negotiations and 
settlements and will not make any commitment whatever to 
use its aimed forces for the settlement of any dispute any where” 
1933 The Petite Entente, comprising as it does Czechoslo- 
vakia, Rumania and Jugoslavia (since 1920), is now solidified as 
in “alliance" 

1933 The Soviet State and the Problem of Disarmament ‘ 
On the 9th of September, 1927, Stalin talked with a dele- 
gation of American workmen Answering a question in respect 
of possible forms of economic collaboration between the U S S.R 
and other countries, Stalin said, “We aie following a policy of 
peace and we are leady to join m an agreement on disarmament 
going as far as the complete abolition of permanent armies as 

3 T N Das Foreign Policy in the For East (New Yoik 1936), 
pp 221-225 

4 International Conciliation , New Yoik 
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wc stated before the world .it the Conference .it Genoa 
On the 5th of August. 192S, Tchitchertu. Commi'jar of *; 1; 
People for Foreign Affairs, said to representatives of the ptcr... 
“The fundamental object of So\ict international pohtv L tii.- 
maintenance of peace. The proposition of our Government ir, 
respect to disarmament is a clear manifestation oE that policy". 

In an address on the 19th of December, 192S. Litvinov, now 
Commissar of Foreign Affairs, said, "We are following tin. 
policy of peace not because of our weakness nor because of a 
feeling of sentimental pacifism, but because it is inherent in 
the very nature of the Soviet policy, because it corresponds to chc 
interest of the masses of workers of the whole world”. 

On the 4th of December, 1929, Litvinov in a speech at 
the Central Executive Committee of the U.S.S.R. explained the 
foreign policy of the country: ‘‘The basis of that policy 
today, as twelve years ago when the Soviet State was born, is 
the defence of the accomplishments of the revolution of October 
against foreign aggression, the intention to guarantee peaceful 
conditions for the development at home of socialism and to pre- 
serve the workers of the world from the horrors and the burden 
of war. The Five-Year Plan is an additional and entirely objec- 
tive evidence of our pacific tendencies. Wc want peace to carry 
it through”. 

Since then the U.S.S.R. has carried out its first Five-Year 
Plan of socialistic reconstruction and is going ahead with the 
second. The principles of this plan were explained at the last 
session of the Central Executive Committee of the Union by the 
President of the Council of Commissars of chc People, Molotov. 
In that portion of his speech of chc 23rd of January, 1933, which 
he devoted to the international relations of the U.S.S.R. 
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Molotov emphasized “the special attention and the peculiar sensi- 
tiveness” manifested by the U S S R on questions of peace and 
dis umiment Aftei mentioning the effoLts of the U S S.R at 
the Confeience of Genoa, and especially its propositions m 
February, 1932, the chief of the Soviet Government concluded 
‘‘In this pioposal of the Soviet delegation was contained the ex- 
pression of the aspiration towaid universal peace not only on the 
pair of the peoples of the Union but also of the peoples of othei 
countries” 

A last question is that of die piactical value of the steady 
ptessure of peace of the U S.S.R dunng the fifteen years of its 
“militant pacifism” The best answei to this question was 
given by Litvinov in his address on die loch of Decembei, 1928 
“The Government of the Soviets has tendeied gieat services to 
the cause of peace since, thanks to its initiative, the problem of 
geneial and complete disaimament has been placed befoic the 
wodd for the first time. Although the problem has not been 
solved as yet, the fact that it has been clearly stated will stimu- 
hte enormously both the will foi peace of the peoples and then 
efforts to assure it.” 

* 933 ’ October. Germany withdraws from the League of 
Nations. 

j 934 Foreigners in France. The presence of a f oreign popu - 
lation of 2 million wor kers in Fianc e not unnaturally raises a mul- 
titude of problems of unusual complexity and extent These touch 
on eveiy aspect of human life, individual and social, intellectual 
and moral, since the immigrant is not only a“commodity”, an eco- 
nomic force, but an individual with all consequent human 
potentialities. 

That immigration bungs Fiance very substantial economic 
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advantages is shown by the pain played by foieign woikeis in 
production, says Mauco in the International La bom Review 
Since the wai they have foimed about 7 pei cent of the occu- 
pied population of Fiance, with proportions of 34 pet cent in the 
extractive and building industries Moreover, thanks to its 
capacity for adjustment to the economic situation, otganized im- 
migration lends great flexibility to the laboui maiket, both by 
lelievmg it during periods of depression and by pioviding it, 
through intensified reel luting, wich the extra laboui required 
during penods of piospenty Immigration piovides France with 
ready-made workeis trained foi pioduction Reckoning that the 
upbnnging and education of a man of wot king age cost the 
community 20,000 fiancs (Re = 5 5 francs approximately), immi- 
gration has endowed France with the enoimous capital — and an 
eminently productive capital — of 40 milliard fiancs in the per- 
sons of the 2 million foreign woikers now in the countiy This 
is all cleat piofit, especially as immigration usually attiacts the 
youngei and moie enterprising individuals, those whose energy 
and efficiency aie in their prime. 

Immigration bungs to a Fiance aged by lessened numbeis 
of hei youngei geneiations not only physical strength and the 
eneigy of youth, but also fresh knowledge and sometimes a 
modest capital. The agricultural settlers in the region of Aqui- 
taine, foi instance, have invested a capital of 150 to 200 million 
fiancs in then holdings Foieign laboui increases the efficiency 
of undei-populated France When a counuy or an undertaking 
increases its population oi its staff, its pe» capita general expenses 
and costs of production are leduced Immigration extends the 
home market for the immigrant is not only a produce! but a 
consumei. This does not mean, as is only too commonly believ- 
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ed, tine the entiy of foreign wotkets leduces the shaie of wealth 
of eveiy membei of the community Wealth is not given, it 
Ins to be made, it is not static but dynamic This is paiticulaily 
tiue under the industrial tegime m which, thanks to scienti- 
fic ptogress man is more 1 producer than a consumer, and still 
more so m the case of the foreign worker, who, coming from the 
pooler classes, is iccustomed to a simple life and consumes much 
less than he pioduces By increasing the density of the popula- 
tion immigration also increases the profits on trade and transport 
md leads to some leduccion in the individual burden of taxation 
md even of national defence Immigration may also assist the 
development of colonial possessions, either directly by providing 
workers for the colonies, or by enabling Fiench workers to go 
theie And it should not be forgotten that immigration has also 
helped to rescue French agiiculttue from a shortage of labour, 
less peihips by the number of workers it has provided for agri- 
culture itself than by those supplied to tnduscry, which has thus 
been spared the necessity of drawing on the agricultural 
population 

At the same time, immigration is also attended by senous 
economic drawbacks In the first place, the immigrants send 
then savings out of the country, it is estimated tint 2 milliard 
francs leave France every year to enrich the countries of emigra- 
tion Secondly, immigration places the whole economy of the 
country in a position of dependency The volume of foreign 
labour is such that to a certain extent it governs the economic 
activity of France, in some branches, notably agricultrue, naming 
and building, whole regions, such as the Eastern (Lorraine), the 
Northern and the Mediterranean areas, would be paralyzed if the 
supply of foreign labour were cut off What would become pf 
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the activity of Maiseilles and its poit without its 125,000 Italian 
woikers, of the Lorraine mines without 80 per cent of then 
labour and the coal mines without 50 pet cent of their miners? 
The countries of emigration have here a poweiful means of 
bunging pressuie to bear on France Some of them have on 
occasion demanded very high wages for their nationals, in the 
hope of thus placing such heavy charges on industry as to reduce 
its powers of competition Immigration, and m particulat 01 ga- 
nized lmmigtation, also places a heavy financial burden on 
Fiance The average cost of bunging a worker from Central 
.Euiope is 600 francs, and as breaches of contiact are fairly fre- 
quent, certain Luge undertakings incut an annual expenditure of 
100,000 to 120,000 francs foi the recruiting and settlement of their 
foreign staff Moieovei, the foreign wotkeis are often inexpe- 
ucnced and without stability. Their inexperience entails a 
peuod of naming which is rendered more difficult by the 
difference in customs ind language, and usually lesults 111 an 
appiecnblc increase in mdustual accidents Finally, immigra- 
tion miy aggravate unemployment, if only owing to the almost 
inevitable lag between the appear mce of the fiist signs of econ- 
omic depiession md the curtailment of immigration, while the 
entry of a giear many foreign workers during a period of pros- 
perity may help to encourage too rapid expansion and thus to 
increase the severity of the subsequent depression It is also 
possible that by aitificiall) encouraging industrial expansion 
through its supply of foreign laboui an umnteri upted flow of 
immigration may tend to push it beyond the capacities of the 
French people themselves 

1934 Afghanistan is admitted to the League of Nations 
as a member. 
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1934 Lanka Sundaram on Indians m South-Ease Asia. 
The rubber plantations, tin mines, and teak forests of British 
Malaya, Siam and French Indo-Chma thrive on the sweat of 
several hundred thousand working men from South India 
Among the bankers and merchants of these countries are to be 
found the Mussalmans of Kaukal and other South Indian ports, 
the Chettiiis of Madras as well as the Smdhis and Bohrns of 
Bombay and Ahmedabad. These legions of S outh-East As ia 
have been de velopi ng an anti-Indian movem ent Indian work- 
ingmen and employers are being tieaced as foreign exploiters. 
The expulsion of four Chettiai bankets from Indo-China (1932) 
is an instance in point The lot asiatique etrmghe ( Foreig n 
A siatic Ac t) of Indo-Chma works severely against the Indian 
settlers A number of Punjabis is employed in these countries 
in police service In clerical service are found South Indians 
As there are several hundred thousand Indians settled in these 
pirts of South-East Asia comprising Sumatra, Java and ocher 
islands of Indonesia it is desirable to establish direct contacts of 
the Government of India with the Ducch, Siamese and French 
Governments (See his Indians Oveneas, Madras, 1933). 

I 934 " 3 ^ Japan’s trade with the Dutch Indies (Indonesia) 
is the subject of several conferences between her and the Nether- 
lands Dutch industrialists are taking the help of the state m 
order to oust Japan from the maikets of Indonesia. The con- 
ference held at Batavia (June 1934) with the object of amicably 
settling the lelations between the Japanese and the Dutch ex- 
porters to Indonesia is adjourned without any result There is 

5 ^ Lecture at the " Anlarytuk Bangs" Pm, that (“International 
Bengal ' Institute), Calcutta, 3 June 1934 

36 
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keen competition in freight between the Dutch and the Japanese 
shipping lines. Cargo conferences aie held at Kobe m 1934 
and 1935 in order to straighten the situation but piove abortive 
The Dutch Government then issues ordinances restucting Japanese 
imports and shipping. Finally, in June 1936 a somewhat satis- 
factoiy shipping agreement is enteied into between Holland and 
Japan. Japanese liners aie thereby enabled to ship 64 per cent of 
exports and 60 per cent of imports. 

While Japan and Holland are fighting ovei the hegemony 
in the Indonesian maiket the Indonesians are orientating them- 
selves as much against the one as against the ocher industrial power 
The nationalists of Indonesia aie up and doing to piomote their 
industrialization and capitalism under Indonesian auspices The 
nationalist economics of die Indian swadesht movement and its 
anti-alien ideologies are therefore reflected in the economic policies 
and theories of Indonesian patriots.® 

1934. Transcending die Limitation of Territories 

The new societal scien ce which derives its sustenance as much 
from anthropogeography and technocracy as from demography, 
economics, politics and current history has been st eadily growing 
i n Germa ny foi the last half a generation or so. It is called Geo- 
politik ( Geopolitic s) and is to be credited to the scientific inves- 
tigations of the student of races and race development, Karl 
Haushofer. His monthly journal, Zeitschnft f*r Geopoltuk, 
has been functioning as the regular organ of geopolitical ideas 

6 The Japan Year Book 1936 (Tokyo), pp 200-201 For Indo- 
nesian antipathy to Japanese expansion in the Dutch Indies see "Indns- 
tualisatte en Indonesia ” and to Dutch expansion S Moewalladi “De 
Economische Samenwerkmg tnsschen Nederland en Indonesia’ in Indo- 
nesia (Leiden) May and September 1938 
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uul lm succeeded in drnvmg to itself 1 luge number of scholus 
interested in the rennhnig of peoples and nee leeonsmiction 
A symposium on the methods md problems of this new 
science in which the economist is is much interested is the cth 
nolo^ist is niilible in R inmubu wmdendc Ahcbtc (Spice 
trinscending Powers) edited b> Hausnofer (Leipzig 1934) This 
is tile third volume of i senes of works entitled Micbt ttnd 
Lrde (Power ind the Enth) under Haushofers chirge (The 
first volume is 1 new edition of Kjellen s The Great Powers before 
md i[Ur the World War The second volume deals with men 
ind things tint he Jenseits der Giossmacbte (On the Other Side 
of Greic Powers) Stipri pp 254256 

The third or the present lolume deals with those forces 
tint go to overpower or conquer spice In this public ition the 
C irth is sp ice foi life is discussed by Miul (Gnz Austrii) The 
rehtions of men to spice form die subject of Hesch s study 
Hiushofer himself deals with the problems of state space self 
dcterniin ition is well is the sphere of culture and cultural 
crossings The world relations have attracted the attention of 
Obtihummcr (Vienna) and worldview in relation to space tint 
of Wust Kcjscrhngk describes the international movements 
md Schmidt Rohr the Imguige questions is fictors in the con 
quest of spice Economy is bound to legion and as trmsccnd 
mg it his been mil) zed by Wiedenfeld while Sappei focuses 
the mention on trinsportation is an igcnt in space transfornn 
non Obst Ins a contribution on the problems of colonial e\ 
p insion uid the right to self assertion^ 

Trom this brief survey one can obtain 1 somewhit precise 
idei of the scope of Geopohtik We understand that the prob 
Icms of life v,s t ms virtually cvety force physical and moral as 
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well as inter racial technical and spmtual in one woid die in 
te iests of entire man as a glowing and snuggling being aie being 
ob jectively stud ied by this group o£ reseaicheis in association with 
Haushofei T he Leitmotif is the le making of the wor ld 

1 According to Wusc a woild view such as can actually 
transcend the limitations of space is impossible both as a concept 
and as a fact The so called higher unit which is alleged to 
be established by the break up of a pievious woild view of a 
different charactei through issimilarion lbsoiption cnnsfoima 
tion etc is veiy questionable and in the long run is liable to 
disruption It is impossible to emancipate the woild view from 
its space limitations The rttempts to establish artificial world 
languages e g Espeianto Ido Novial Volapuck have not 
been able to advance beyond then crude beginnings Coude 
nove Kaleigi s Pan Euiopa movement is like the League of 
Nations idea 1 still bom phenomenon The abolition of the 
Caliphate by Keinal Pasha is but the last item in an inevitabi 
development namely the disappearance of Pan Islam unnatural 
as it is By enunciating the doctrine that every world view is by 
mture nothing but ’national 01 terntoinl although it can to a 
cettam extent transform the space and even transcend it Wust 
f has exposed the philosophical bankruptcy of internationalism as 
I i socio political cult 

The othei papers aie hie that of Wusts critical surveys 
of extra terutornlism in culture It is demonstrated that neither 
' religion nor arc nor language nor technocracy nor economic 
developments nor colonialism not imperialism can in the last 
analysis lead to the genuine transcending of space or legion 
All the so called international or internationalizing endeavours are 
essentially r utmgebtmden (space limited and space conditioned) 
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There is no mysticism or metaphysics m Haushofer’s soc ial 
philosophy. In the midst of all internationalizing ideologies his 
g^htics tea ches the world to remain awake to the one great 
reality of lif Cj jiamely, thaL-i t is nothing but nationalism th at 
ru les mankimT'ancT'chat the eternal problem of toda y, is,_as_gur 
Mahabharata has taught for all ages, to study the science and 
art of MacbU i.e. sbak ti or power. In geopolitics the student 
of Hindu social theories will thus come across such dicta of 
Somadeva's Nitivakyamnta as na hi kalagata kasyapi bhumth 
(nobody’s territory is derived from his family) and virabhogya 
vasundhara (it is by the powerful that die Earth can be enjoyed). 

In La Cite Humaine 7 (Social Organization) Lasbax des- 
cribes the law of human history as consisting in nothing but die 
eternal struggle against death. The possession of peace is assured 
by him only to those righteous who are strong. Defensive pat- 
riotism and collective health measures are treated by him as per- 
fectly natural items in the atmosphere of post-war years adapted 
as they are to the wars that are coming. 

1934. Anti-Japanese movement is strong in the U.S.A. 
especially in Arizona and California among the farmers. The 
movement seeks to deprive the Japanese settlers of the right of 
agriculture. Even those Japanese who have legally entered the 
U.S.A. are not given equal treatment with the American citizens. 
This charge of the Japanese against the U.S.A. is to be added 
to the insult inflicted on “dieir national honour” by the Federal 
immigration law of 1924 by which die immigration of Japanese 
labourers was absolutely forbidden. 8 

7 Vol 'II. (Paris 1927), pp. 352-357. 

8 See the chapter on “Asia in Americanization” in B. K. Sarkar- 
The Sociology of Races, Cr.lt, t r Si and Human Progress (Calcutta, 1939). 
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Japan is a first-class powei and an empue-holdei She has 
long enjoyed the alliance of die British empue and is at present 
cultivating intimacy with Germany Japanese military-naval 
victories ovei Russia (1904-05) aie, besides, epoch-making events 
In spite of all this Japanese immigrants aie treated by the U.S A 
as meie Onentals or non-whites like the Chinese and the Indians 

f Ethnocentnsm is a most poweiful foice in American politics and 
law Indians and Chinese may submit to such atiocious race 
chauvinism of the U S But Japan is likely to take it as a casus 
belli America is peihaps piovoking Japan to a war against 
albinociacy. It is undei Japanese auspices that “de-albinization” 
can be consummated in world-politics 

1934. British Malaya The Standing Emigration Com- 
mittee of the Indian Legislature discusses the memorandum on 
the question of lesumption of non-ieciuited but “assisted” emigra- 
tion from South India to Malaya The views of the Madias 
Government on this question aie accepted by the Committee. 

The Madras Government have stated that wages m Malaya 
ate somewhat bettei than in Madras, but the distance from the 
mother country, the cost of passage to Malaya, the maintenance 
of a higher standard of living theie, the lisk of unemployment 
in a foieign country owing to fluctu icing tiade conditions, these 
and similar considerations should be set off against somewhat 
higher races obtaining in that country Ac the same cime the 
Madias Government suggest, firstly, that every applicant for 
assistance to emigrate should pioduce a certificate fiom the local 
magistrate 01 gee his application endorsed by his village munsiff 
or headman if the application is made at the port of embaikation, 
secondly, die Agent to the Government of India, in Malaya, 
should supply direct to piotectors at ports once every fortnight 
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or once a month upto the date information as to actual conditions 
, n Malaya in aspect of money lates and real wages and of the 
likelihood of continued employment. 

In the opinion of the Government of India Agent in Malaya 
the position as regards the demand for labour would be clearer 
if and when the scheme foi restriction of lubber production is 
introduced According to him the standard of wages should 
be fixed for morning woik only and a separate rate per hour 
should be fixed for afternoon work Further, a definite provi- 
sion should be made to prevent over-supply of labour. 

1535 Harry Barnes History of Weston Civilization 1 
(New-Yotk). The “war arms” of the Entente as well as the 
rhetoric of President Wilson in then favour weie mostly false 
and misleading The real forces behind the' policy of the Allies 
were the most sordid and selfish plans of unscrupulous diplomats, 
foreign ministers and international bankers. Cf. A. Ponsonby : 
Falsehood in W a) -Time (1929), M A. Cochran Get many Not 
Guilty m 1914 (1931) The post-war tieaties, — Versailles, St. 
Germain, Trianon, Neuilly and Sevies, — were in duecc opposi- 
tion to the idealism and pious wishes of Wilson. The secret 
treaties were all preserved in the final settlement which was 
based on the postulate that Germany was exclusively responsible 
and guilty for the war (Art 231). In 1919 Germany was treated 
as a world-ciinunal by the Allies at Versailles The terms of 
submission were as vindictive as possible. 

The Versailles system lasted from 1919 to 1931. But duung 
this period it was undermined by the discovery of fiesh facts ol 
the pre-war period. New explanations were_ nnpartially offe red 

9 Vol II pp 581-582, 591-592, 606-607, “ho Barnes Wo, Id 
Politics m Modern Civilization (New Yoik, 1930) 
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rela ting to the genesis of and the lesponsibilitv of the world 
Cf G P Gooch Recent Revelations of European Diplomacy 10 
Besides Germany could not be kept indefinitely under the heels 
of the Allies The tepnrations and war debts weie much too 
heavy legacies of the war fiom which the victors were suffering 
no less than the vanquished (jThe world economic depiession 
(1929 30) was dnectly connected with the international finance 
of the post war years The iniquities of the Versailles system 
came finally to be realized by the victots The reparations mou 
torium of 1931 was the first indication that Versailles could not 
be maintained any longei ^ 

It is woirh while to note that accoidmg to Baines the most 
directly responsible and guilty for the Great Wai vere Serbia 
France ind Russia Then came Austin s part — much below 
France s and Russia s Finally we should place England and 
Geimany in the oidei named 

1935 Match Geimany occupies the Saai legion after the 
plebiscite of Jammy 

1935 March Germany commences rearmament in defiance 
of Versailles 

193-5 March Japan withdraw? horn the League of 
Nations 

1935 Bol shevism Through N azi Eyes 

A pare of Adolf Hitlers speech delis eied in the Reichstag 
on May 21 1935 leads as follows 

Geimany today is a national socialist state The ideas by 

ro Butisb Official Documents on the Origin of the War 1S98 1914 
cd by G P Gooch and Tempcilcy (London ig->6 y>) 1 1 volumes See 
Vol XI No 448 S B Tav The Origins of the World W 

(New York 1 9’ 8) ■» Vols 
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which we are governed are diametrically opposed to those of 
Soviet Russia. Nati onal Socialism is a doctrine which app hes 
exc lusively to the German p eople. Bolshevism lays emphasis 
on its international mission. 

We National Socialists believe that in the long run man c an 
b e happy only in his own na tion. We live in the belief that the 
happiness and die achievements of Europe are indissolubly con- 
nected with the existence of a system of free, independent 
national states. Bolshevism preaches the constitution of a world 
empire and only recognizes sections of a central International. 

We National Socialists recognize that ev ery people has th e 


character. Bolshevism on the other hand sets up doctrinaire 
theories, to be accepted by all nations, without regard for their 
particular character, disposition and traditions. 

National Socialism s trives to solve social probl ems, together 
widi questions and conflicts in its own nation, by methods which 
are compatible with our general human, spiritual, cultural and 
economic ideas, traditions and circumstances. 


Bolshevism preaches an international class conflict and the 
carrying out of a world revolution by means of terror and force. 

National Socialism aims at br idging over and equalizing u n- 
fa vourable contrasts in social life, and in uniting the whole pop u- 
la tion in collaborative wo rk. 

Bolshevism teaches the overthrow of the rule of one class by 
means of a forcible dictatorship on the part of another class. 

National Socialism places no value upon a purely theoretical 
r ^- £ f the w orking__class, but"%T all the more value on 'the 
prac tical improvement of their conditions of life and way nf 
living . 


37 
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Bolshevism fights for a theory and to this theory it sacrifices 
millions of human beings and incalculable cultural and traditional 
values. In comparison with ourselves it achieves only a very low 
general standard of living 

As National Socialists we are filled wirh ad miration and res - 
pect for the great achievements of the pas t, not only in our own 
nation but far beyond it. We are happy to belong to the Euro- 
pean community of culture which has inspired the modern world 
to so large an extent 

Bolshevism rejects this cultural achievement of humanity and 
asserts that real culture and human history began with the year 
m which Marxism was born. 

We National Socialists may perhaps not have the same 
views as our church communities in respect to this or that ques- 
tion of organization. But we never want to see a lack of religion 
a nd faith and do not want our churches turned into club-room s 
an d cine mas. 

Bolshevism teaches godlessness and acts accordingly. 

We National Socialists see in private property a higher gra de 
of human economic developm ent which regulates the administra- 
tion of rewards in proportion to the differences in achievement, 
S but which m general makes possible and guarantees to all the 
advantages of a higher standard of living. 

Bolshevism destroys not only private property but also private 
initiative and zests for personal responsibility. In this way it has 
failed to save millions of men from starvation in Russia, the 
greatest agrarian state in the world. 

The results of such a catastrophe m Germany would be in- 
conceivable. In Russia there are go people on the land to only 
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Germany there are only 2 5 

his interminably. Both wc 
Nationalist Socialists and the Bolshevists are convinced that there 
is a gulf between us which can never be bridged. But moreover 
there are more than 400 murdered National Socialists between 
us. Thousands of National Socialists have fallen in other orga- 
nizations to forestall a Bolshevist revolt. Thousands of soldiers 
and policemen have been shot and massacred in the fight for the 
protection of the Reich and the states from the everlasting Com- 
munist uprisings, and more than 43,000 members of the National 
Socialist Party have been wounded. Thousands of them have 
been either blinded or crippled for life. 

In so far as Bolshevism can be considered a purely Russian 
affair we have no interest in it whatever. Every nation must 
seek its salvation in its own way. So far as Bolshevism draws 
Germany in its range, however, we are its deadliest and most 
fanatical enemies. 

The fact is chat Bolshevism feels itself to be a world- 
revolutionaty idea and movement, and freely proclaims this. I 
have here a mere selection of the revolutionary happenings in the 
last 15 years with which the Bolshevist press, Bolshevist litera- 
ture, and prominent Bolshevist statesmen and orators openly 
admit their connection and even boast of it. Here is the 
selection : 


10 living in the cities, whereas in 
pe asants t ojvejj^z g mwn -d well ers. 
One might go on with all t 


November, ,5, 8 : Revolution h Amnia md Germany, 
ore,, 1919 : Proletarian Revolution in Hungary. Revolt 

in Korea. 

A K m : Soviet Revolution in Bavaria. 
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September 1920 

Mitch 1921 

August 1923 
Decembet 1924 
April 1925 
April 1925 
April 1925 

December 1926 

July 1927 


1928 


Miy 1928 
August 1929 

August 1929 
September 1929 
October 1929 


* 9° 5 

Occupation of Business Premises by the 
Workers in Italy 

Uprising of the Proletarian Leaders m 
Germany 

Revolutionary Crisis in Germany 
Insutrection in Estonia 
Revolt in Morocco 
Explosion in the Cathedial of Sophia 
Beginning of the Revolutionary Movement 
in China 

Communist Rising in the Dutch East Indies 
(Java) 

Revolt m Vienna Extension of the Revo 
lution in China Communist movement 
among the Negioes in the USA Agita 
non by Communist Agents in the Baltic 
States 

Manifestations by Communist Orgamza 
tions in Spam Portugal Hungary Bolivia 
Lithuania Finland Estonia Italy Japan 
and Latvia Communist Revolt in China 
Communist Agitation in Macedonia Com 
munist Bombs in the Argentine 
Barucades in Berlin 

Communist World Day against Imperii 
hsm 

Rising in Colombia 

Bomb Explosions m Germany 

Invasion of Manchuria by Bolsheviks fiom 
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February 1930 Communist Manifestation in Germany 
Communist Worl eis World D \y 
Miy 1930 Armed Communist Rising in Chinx 

Janu uy 1931 Official Revelations about Communism in 

the United States of America 
M" 1 ? 193 1 Revolution Breaks out in Spam 

August 1931 Communist Business Agencies Uneaithed 

in South America 

In th es e statements of Hitler against communistic theories 
ind activities as manifest in the two hemispheies all bourgeois 
sntes are agreed no matter whether they be formally democntic 
01 lutocratic The American British and French empires are 
in geneial identified with Nazi Germany in the formulation of 
chirges against Bolshevik Russia Indeed many of these charges 
would be appraised by communism and bolshevism as then 
ichievements and genuine contribution to world econona) world 
politics ind world culture On the ideological plane the inti 
thesis or dichotomy has been exhibited by Hitlei in its climax 
1935 May A Pact is concluded between Fiance md 


Soviet Russi i This combined with the long standing w ir time 
Anglo-French Entente lepioduces m Geopolittk the pre war 
international grouping (1904 1914) It is questionable however 
if the alliance between France and Russia can stand i leal intei 


national crisis To what extent Russia s help can be depended 
upon by France and treated is acceptable by Great Britain is 
a matter for serious considerations in view of the fact that 
Russia s fundamental interest of international class war is as 
dangerous in British as in French estimation (Supra p 289) 

A world situation in avhich the group Germany Italy J ipan 
may find itself in tussle with England France Russia bids fair 
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also to be a conjuncture in which Russia may see chances foi 
setting up the proletariat against the bourgeoisie not only m 
Get many, Italy and Japan but also m Fiance and England The 
dangei of an international class-revolution such as belongs to the 
ideology of Soviet Russia, — somewhat underground, as it is, for the 
time being, — cannot be lost sight of by France and England, even 
although they might be tempted to utilize Russian support 
against Germany-ltaly-Japan. 

It is not of course precisely known how far Soviet Russia has 
come down from her udical world-revolutionaiy ideologies 
1 England and Fiance have but to watch the modeiatist climb- 
downs in Russian ideology, and discover the moment at which 
Soviet Russia is a safe and lespcctable ally foi bourgeois empire- 
holdeis and colony-owners 

1935. Czechoslovakia and the Little Entente vu-a-vis 

Germany and France. 

Benes, the minister foi foreign affairs, speaking in the 

Czechoslovak Parliament deals with the events which followed 
the withdrawal of Germany from the League of Nation (OctobeL 
!93 3 ) Fie says that this step is the culminating point of 
development so far in Geimany’s policy, the aim of which since 
the end of the War has been to secure revision of the treaty of 

Versailles On the secession of Germany from the League of 

Nations the question aiose What will happen now ? The 
situation at the commencement of 1934 was very seuous, foL the 
departure of Germany from the League and the crisis in the 
Disarmament Conference were followed by political difficulties 
in the international position in France, by an aggravation of the 
conflict touching the Saar District, and by pessimistic reports on 
the situation in the Fai East. 
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Against that serious situation, however, a sharp reaction at 
once sec in. Following a resolution by the general Disarmament 
Commission, France, England, Germany and Italy were invited 
to attempt to accommodate their standpoints in disarmament 
questions. The outcome of this initiative was the well-known 
memoranda (French, German, British and Italian) and the nego- 
tiations which followed in the General Commission of the Disar- 
mament Conference. There M. Barthou, the French Foreign 
Minister, adopted a firm attitude, taking a decided stand against 
the re-armament of Germany, and reproaching England with 
failing to do all chat she might do in the interest of peace. M. 
Barthou further demanded that the Conference should immediate- 
ly sec to work on the drafting of new guarantees of security, 
and at the same time made dear mention of the preparation of 
regional pacts which in Eastern Europe would signify die streng- 
thening of peace, and would be the main guarantees of security 
on the basis of which a Disarmament Convention could be con- 
cluded. The French thesis was supported by the Little Entente, 
the members of the Balkan Pact and in particular by Soviet 
Russia. This standpoint was adopted at Geneva after che French 
Government had come to agreement with the British and 
American delegations as to the formulation of the appropriate 
resoludon. 

Simultaneously with the negotiations among the Great 
Powers touching the disarmament memoranda, very significant 
negotiarions are taking place which Benes in the course of his 
speech calls a development towards a new constellation in' 
Europe. Among these negotiations are the steps taken to assure 
the independence of Austria menaced as it is by the Nazi acti- 
vities. There was in particular the declaration of England, 
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France and Italy of die 18th February 1934 touching the indepen- 
dence of Austria — a declaration which certainly postponed and 
has peimanently lessened the menace of Anschluss The situa- 
tion ac the same time cleared up in several other sectors. In 
France a Government of national unity was installed which took 
up a film and definitive standpoint on the various European 
questions ac issue. Politics in Central and Southeastern Europe 
developed m a new direction. Since die signing of the Organi- 
zation Pact of the Little Entente on the 16th of February 1933 
that Alliance has strengthened its position in Central Europe, 
and simultaneously some impottant changes have occurred in the 
Balkans, wheie, on the 9th of February, following a series of 
diplomatic negotiations and mutual visits by monarchs and 
diplomats, a Balkan Entente was concluded. Benes is of opinion 
that the importance of chat Entente will be as far-reaching for 
the further development of Balkan and European relations as was 
in its day the formation of the Little Entente for Central Europe, 
foi the Balkan Entence signifies putting the principles of “the 
Balkans foi the Balkan nations” into practice It means the 
end of the former Balkan chaos, for there will be no wai in the 
Balkans if the rivalries of the Great Powers ate absent from that 
area. In die existing circumstances no local dispute among 
Balkan states will provoke a European conflict. This new deve- 
lopment is in no way m conflict with the so-called Rome Pacts 
between Italy, Austria and Hungary, for those agreements really 
represent an endeasoui to check the diffusion of National- 
Socialist ideology m Central Europe, and ire a reaction to 
Germany’s withdrawal from Geneva and to the menace to 
Austrian independence. 

The culminating point of this new development towards 
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opposed to treaty revision, to Anschluss, and to a Habsburg res 
toration in any form whatsoever In regard to European policy 
the Little Entente desires to see the principle definitely prevail 
that Central Europe and the Balkans shall be respected by the 
Great Powers as a part of Europe where the nations are polin 
cally mature enough to claim that their territories shall not be 
the object of the rivalries of the Great Powers Thus the Little 
Entente carries on a struggle fot the due application of the weight 
of the small and medium-sized nations in world affairs The 
results of the Litde Entente’s 14 years of activity so far have 
proved that this policy is the right one The Little Entente fur 
ther fulfils in Central Europe the mission of a certain factor in 
Central European equilibrium and thus takes the place of the 
former Habsburg Empire This is an advantage to all the neigh 
bounng Great Powers The relations of Czechoslovakia to 
France are those of permanent fraternity In this connection 
Benes makes use of the words of Barthou whose visit to Prague, 
Bucharest and Belgrade recently was such a splendid manifesta 
cion of the sentiments of mutual friendship, and an expression of 
the policy of peace common to France and the Little Entente 
(The lecture of Benes indicates, without camouflage, that the 
Versailles Complex together with its Geneva Complex has been 
inevitably heading cowards an intercontinental and hemispheres 
embracing armageddon The Little Entente of the Balkan 
Complex and its “big brother’’, the Anglo-French Entente, are 
functioning as the agents of this new world war^ 

In international law, it is worth while to recall, Czechoslo- 
vakia did not exist down to 1917 But the Czech rebels from 
Austria-Hungary were recognized as a state by England, France 
and Russia even while the war was going on Obviously the re- 
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cognition or non-recognition of a state does not depend on any- 
thing but Realfolitik, die political interests and the military 
power of the states recognizing it (contrast, supra, the non-recog- 
nition of Manchoukuo, pp. 273-275). Be this as it may, coun- 
tries like Czechoslovakia, Poland and so forth were carved out 
of old empires as independent states of die sovereign type. The 
reason is not to be found in the strength,— military, political or 
economic,— of the hotchpotch of races, languages and religions 
belonging to these territories but in the interest of the third 
parties, the intervening Great Powers. It was the will of 
certain Great Powers to curb, destroy or weaken some of their 
rivals among the Great Powers; and they were strong enough to 
overpower their enemies. Hence a number of century-old subject 
races, colonies or dependencies of Central Europe were liberated 
from their traditional masters and enabled to enjoy independence 
and sovereignty. Verily, nations are not made exclusively by 
themselves. Foreign interventions, international intrigues, wars 
between rival empires and so forth constitute die fundamental 
ecology of subject races in their attempts at acquiring freedom. 

Benes’s lecture makes it clear likewise that(chese newly 
established sovereign states like Czechoslovakia, Poland, etc. 
have to carry on perpetual “propaganda” in their own favour as 
well as against their old masters. The Great Powers that are 
responsible for the liberation of the subject races are perpetually 
called upon to aid and abet them in their daily routine. This is 
why the vanquished Great Powers that are compelled to lose 
their colonies or dependencies condemn the freedom or sovereignty 
of the latter as nothing but vassalage to their “liberators,” the 
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(Abyssinia) The League o £ Nations is inspired by the United 
Kingdom" as well as by Fiance to declare the “sanctions” 1 e , 
economic boycott, against the aggressor, Italy Fiftytwo nations 
participate in this anti Italian meisure Germany, as a 
non-member to the League (since October 1933) lemains neutral 
in connection with the declaration o£ the sanctions against 
Italy Italo Geiman collaboration is a fait accompli 

The Rome-Berlin axis is functioning Together with 
Japan, another non-member since Maich 1935, Germany and 
Italy then can lay the foundations of a Dreieck (triangle) with 
the object of world-reconstruction on an anti-League basis The 
axis is extended to Tokyo (November 193 6 ) Infra, p 319 

The status quo of the Versailles system as well as of the 
League is the common taiget of these thiee poweis Besides, 
a special bond of union between Germany and Italy on the one 
side and Japan on the othei is the d efence against the growin g 
p owei of Soviet Russi a on account of industiial equipment and 
militarization as engendered by the two five-year plans The 
etiology of the Rome-Berhn axis and of its extension to Tokyo 
is to be sought pattly in this new “geopolitical” complex 

1935 The fitst volume of the Macht it ad Erde (Power and 
Eaith) senes, Leipzig, is Die Gross-Machte vor and nach dem 
Weltknege (The Great Poweis befoie and after the Woild-Wai), 
1935, This volume has come out of the fnme-work of the work 
by Rudolf Kjellen, the Swedish scholar, who along with the 
German anthropogeognpher Fnedrich Ratzel, is honoured by 
Hiushofer as the most prominent among the founders of geo- 
politics Kjellen saw 21 editions of his work entitled Die Gioss- 
machte (The Great Powers) until his death in 1922 That year 
the book was placed under the editorship of a group of German 
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scholars by Karl Haushofer. The editing has been done 

quite liberally. By 1935 « published the 25th edition and 
in the present form the book contains more of the spirit of 
Kjellen than of the letter. In other words, it has been so trans- 
formed and enriched with new material that it would be difficult 
for Kjellen to recognize his own child. The editors, however, 
are all sincere admirers of Kjellen and indeed look upon him as 
their guru (master), as already noticed, in this particular branch 
of researches m state-life. (Supra, pp. 254-256, 282-285). 

The chief edicor, Haushofer, believes chat with the birth of 
the Third Reich m 1933 the concept of great powers and their 
inter-relations has been changed profoundly, so much so that the 
framework of KjeLlen’s can no longer be used for subsequent 
editions, although Kjellen’s genius had foreseen the inevitable 
developments of die German power along die lines of today. 
In 1938 after the Anschluss (union) of Austria with Germany 
becomes an accomplished fact Haushofer’s position, it may be 
observed, becomes stronger. The 1800 Germanies of 1648 gave 
way to 42 Germanies of 1815, and these latter were replaced by 
25 Germanies of 1871 (without Austria) with as many dynasties 
under the German Emperor. After the Anschluss there is ein 
Volk, ein Reich, ein Fiihrer (one people, one state, one leader). 
The dynasties cease to exist, the parties cease to exist, even the 
classes (?) cease to exist, as national-socialists believe. 

The geopolitical.’ problems of Austria-Hungary and the 
succession-states, as well as Italy and France, have been dealt 
with by Hassinger. The chapters on England, the British 
world-empire, Russia of the ancien regime and Soviet Russia 
have come from Obst. Maull is responsible for the con- 
tributions on the two Americas. Haushofer himself has 
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contributed the chapteis on Germany, Japan and general obser- 
vations The tables of comparative statistics bearing on the great 
powers have been piepaied by Staude 

According to Kjellen, in ancient and medieval times die 
gieit powers weie monopolizing and exclusive world-states cover- 
ing virtually the entue spheie of culture They used to follow 
one another in chionological older, — one race, family or dynasty 
giving place to the next and so on It is since the Renaissance 
that several gieat poweis have begun to flourish simultaneously 
and side by side With the end of the Napoleonic Empire 
something like a pentarchy came into existence m Euiope, — 
England, Prussia, Russia, France, and Austria constituting, so 
to say, the Senate of Europe This was expanded to die system 
of eight gieat poweis by the inclusion of Italy in the middle of 
the nineteenth century and the USA and Japan by the end 
The gieat powers aie not mere geographical, statistical and 
political phenomena of an isolated or accidental character They 
ate chiefly forms of life and the most powerful of all forms of life 
They may be described as biological oiganisms as it were, says 
Kjellen Every state is a political unit of five component parts, 
namely, territory, people, economy, society and administration 
And ic is ftom this standpoint that the Series has been planned 
m legatd to the regional investigations 

The analysis of great powers leads Haushofer to a simple 
geneializition Neither large masses of population alone, nor 
high culture alone, nor an ordered constitution alone, nor all 
these together can establish a great power, says he The most 
important factor is the powerful soul of the people and its in- 
fluence on these factors The great power is at bottom a will 
equipped with substantial powei-iesouices which is mirrored 
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forth in claims and influences outside its own walls. To this 
concept may be added that of will to the expansion of power. 
No o-reat power can really be saturated. The great powers are 
expansion-states That is why we see them all furnished with 
a larger or smaller appendix of influence-spheres which belong 
to the very concept of a great power just as the tail to a comet. 

In Haushofer’s general philosophy die students of Hindu 
politjcal theory will encounter their Vedic doctrine of sabamana 
(mighty), uttara (superior), abhishad (conqueror), vishwashad 
(world-conqueror), ashamasham vishasaht (completely conquer- 
ing every legion). ( Atharva Veda VII, 1, 54) It is the same 
conception that found a classical shape m the Kautalyan doctrine 
of vtjtgishtt (aspnant to conquest) and his mandate (sphere of 
political influence) The same doctrine was popularized in the 
numerous teachings on sbaku (power) in the Mahabharata (Book 
V ch 127, verses 19-20, V, 134, 39 , Book XII, 56, 15). 

1935, November Rapprochement between France and 
Germany is sought to be established through Comite France- 
Allemagne, and between the United Kingdom and Germany 
through the “Anglo-German Fellowship” Society. 11 A pact 
is likewise enteted into between France and Italy. But none of 
these socio-cultural agreements or political pacts are of substan- 
tial value in international politics because of the diversity, nay, 
conflict of deep-seated political interests. England and France 
are fundamentally interested in the maintenance of the statal 
boundaries, the "geopolitical” status quo as defined by the 
Versailles Treaty and die League. Germany, on the other hand, 
is sup remely inter ested, first and foremost, i n the re-drawing o f 


G Ruhlc Das Dntte te.ch ,935 (Berlin), 323, 332, 339 
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t he imp of Europe by mcorpoi icing the German irredentas in 
1 Unified and Greater Germ any Then there are the prewar 
Geiman colonies of which she was mercilessly deprived by Ver 
sallies and which she is determined to win back now that she 
is powerful enough to throw a challenge to the architects of the 
Versailles system and the dictators of the League Besides not 
only m Abyssinia and East Africa but m entire North Africa 
it is Italy s interest to see the settled facts unsettled 1 e call in 
question the boundaries of the British and the French Empires 
In the Far East again J ipan is interested in removing Ang lo 
F rench hegemony as well as American obstructionist and imp eri 
all y albinocratic guardianship from Chi na Naturally there 
fore Germany Italy and Japan have more interests to bind 
them together solidly than England and Germany or France and 
Germany or Italy and France The triangle Germany Italy 
Japan bids fait to be more significant in the world politics of the 
day than the Comite France Allemagne Anglo German Fellow 
ship and Franco Italian Pact 

In the consummation of these pacts and counter pacts is to 
be seen no allege d i deological conflic t hetween so called demo 
cratic states and so called authoritarian dictatorial or despoto 
cratic states (The fundamental conflict is that between the 
long established or adult Empire states and the new young or 
budding Empire states bent on a trans valuation of values by a 
tug of war with the powers that be) The creative disequilibrium 
embodied in the efforts of the rising Empire states is from their 
standpoint to be appraised is an evolutive struggle for emanc i 
p atmg the world from the thraldom of Anglo Fienc h dnmim 
t ion Ame ric an albinocracy League dictatorship and the vestig es 
of nineteenth century despotocracy in international relations 
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hardly ever be a fact of Realpohtik In die second place de 
albinization under Japanese auspices is nor de imperializai-t nn 
Ic may not imply anything more than the replacement of white 
empires by J apmocrac y in certain regions of Asia and Africa 
1936 The International Relations of Manchouk uo 
Shortly after the founding of the State in March 1932 the 
Government of Manchoukuo liquidated all the debts contracted 
by the former regime from foreigners making cash payments 
to the amount of M Y2 810 000 and payments in bonds total 
ling M Y5 -jOO 000 Since its establishment Manchoukuo has 
been adjusting and improving her domestic affairs as well as 
promoting cordial relations with neighbouring states This is 
recognized by foreigners visiting this country including the well 
known FBI Mission headed by Lord Barnby 

In reviewing the diplomatic events of Manchoukuo special 
mention must be made of the de jure recognition accorded by 
the Empire of Japan on September 15 1932 by the signing of 
the Manchoukuo Japan Protocol This provides for the co 
operation of the two countries in the matter of national defence 
Noteworthy in this connection are the visit to Manchoukuo 
in June 1934 of H I H Prince Chichibu of Japan and that of 
the Emperor of Manchoukuo to Japan in April 1935 In 
Japanese thought these Imperial visits are epochal events in the 
historj of the Far East to whose peace and stability they are 
said to have made marked contribution For the promotion of 
closer economic intercourse an agreement relating to the estab 
lishment of a Manchoukuo-Japan Joint Economic Commission 
was signed on July 15 1935 at Hsinkmg 

13 Report of Mission to the Far East August November 1934 by 
the Federanon of British Industries London 
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Taking into consideiation the recent progress of the idmmts 
tntive and judtcnl systems of Manchoukuo the Japanese Gov 
eminent announced its intention on August 9 1935 to relinquis h 
vol untanly _e\ti a teriitonal right s m this country as well as to 
tnnsfei or adjust the idmimstrative rights m the South Min 
chuna Railway Zone These rights the Jipinese have been en 
joying since the close of the Russo Japanese War (1905) by virtue 
of the Portsmouth Treaty An Extra teiritornlity Abolition 
Committee was organized by Minchoukuo in 1935 to irnngc 
matters in preparation for the achievement of this grcit task 
This Committee is walking in close cooperation with a similar 
committee organized by the Japanese Government 

When the new regime was established m Manchoukuo in 
1934 official messages of felicitation airived from nine different 
states of the world viz El Salvador Turkey Liberia Lithuania 
Santo Domingo Nepal Bolivia U S S R and the Holy See 
The Republic of El Salvador gave de jure recognition to Man 
choukuo under date of March 3 1934 informing this Govern 
mcnt that she would pcinnc immigrants and others fiom Man 
choukuo to entei her country without restriction 

The Holy See under dite of April 18 1934 notified this 
Government of its decision to form a separate mission field in 
Manchoukuo independent of that of China and appointed 
Monsig Bishop A Gaspais as Acting Apostolic Delegate 
This notice originally given by Bishop Gasp us was confirmed 
on August 2 1934 by in official communication from His 

Eminence Pierre Cardinal Funaasom Biondi prefet de la S Con 
gre gallon de la Ptopagande 

The Manchoukuo Soviet negotiations foi the tnnsfcr of the 
Soviet interests in the Noith Manchum Railway to the new 
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hardly ever be a fact of Realpolitih In the second place, de- 
albinization under Japanese auspices is not de-impe nalization. 
It may not imply anything more than the replacement of white 
empires by J apanocrac y in certain regions of Asia and Africa 
1936 The International Relations of Manchouk uo 
Shortly after the founding of the State in March, 1932 the 
Government of Manchoukuo liquidated all the debts contracted 
by the former regime from foreigners, making cash payments 
to the amount of M Y2, 810, 000 and payments in bonds total- 
ling M Y5 500 000 Since its establishment Manchoukuo has 
been adjusting and improving her domestic affairs, as well as 
promoting cordial relations with neighbouring states This is 
recognized by foreigners visiting this country, including the well- 
known FBI Mission headed by Lord Barnby 13 

In reviewing the diplomatic events of Manchoukuo, special 
mention must be made of the de jure recognition accorded by 
the Empire of Japan on September 15, 1932, by the signing of 
the Manchoukuo Japan Protocol This provides for the co- 
operation of the two countries in the matter of national defence 
Noteworthy m this connection are the visit to Manchoukuo 
in June 1934, of H I H Prince Chichibu of Japan and that of 
the Emperor of Manchoukuo to Japan in April 1935 In 
Japanese thought these Imperial visits are epochal events in the 
history of the Far East to whose peace and stability they are 
said to have made marked contribution For the promotion of 
closer economic intercourse an agreement relating to the estab- 
lishment of a Manchoukuo-Japan Joint Economic Commission 
was signed on July 15, 1935, at Hsinking 

12 Refort of Mission to the Far East, August-November 1934 by 
the Federation oE British Industries, London 
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Taking into consideiation die recent progress of the ldmmis 
tutive and judicnl systems of Manchoukuo the Ja panes e Gov 
eminent announced its intention on August 9 1935 to relinquis h 
voluntarily extit te rritorial right s in this country as well as to 
tnnsfei or adjust the administrative rights m the South Man 
churn Railway Zone These rights the Japinese have been en 
joying since the close of the Russo Japanese War (i 9 ° 5 ) by virtue 
of die Portsmouth Treaty An E\tra territoriality Abolition 
Committee was organized by Manchoukuo in 1935 to arrange 
matters in preparation for the achievement of this great task 
This Committee is woikmg in close cooperation with a similar 
committee organized by the Japanese Government 

When the new regime was established in Minchoukuo m 
1934 official messages of felicitation ainved from nine different 
states of the world viz El Salvador Turkey Liberia Lithuania 
Sinto Domingo Nepal Bolivia U S S R md the Holy See 
The Republic of El Salvador gave de pne recognition to Man 
choukuo under date of Mirch 3 1934 informing this Govern 
mcnc that she would peimit immigrants and others fiom Man 
choukuo to entei her country without restriction 

The Holy See under date of April 18 1934 notified this 
Government of its decision to form a separate mission field in 
Manchoukuo independent of that of China md appointed 
Monsig Bishop A Gaspais as Acting Apostolic Delegate 
This notice originally given by Bishop Gaspais was confirmed 
on August 2 1934 by m official communication from His 

Eminence Pierre Cardinal Tumasoni Biondi prefet de la S Con 
gtegation de la Piopagande 

The Manchoukuo Soviec negotiations for the tiansfer of die 
Soviet interests in the North Manchum Railway to the new 
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Scare, conducted in Tokyo since June, 1933, came to a success- 
ful conclusion on March 23, 1935, when an agreement stipulat- 
ing the cession to Manchoukuo of the rights of U.S.S.R. con- 
cerning the Railway at the price of Y 140,000,000 in Japanese 
currency ( m addition to retiring allowances to the Soviet em- 
ployees of the line approximating ¥30,000,000), was formally 
signed between the plenipotentiaries of the two nations. The 
negotiations for the improvement of the navigation conditions 
of the Amur and other border waterways, conducted almost 
simultaneously between the two countries, likewise came to a 
conclusion and an agreement was signed by the representatives 
of the two countries on September 4, 1934. 

A conference was held in Manchouli in June 1935 between 
the delegates of Manchoukuo and Outer Mongolia for the estab- 
lishment of friendly relations and the settlement of border dis- 
putes. It came to a deadlock in November of the same year 
due to Outer Mongolia’s attitude. 

Manchoukuo is represented by an embassy at Tokyo and 
consulates at Shingishu (Chosen), Chita and Blagoveschensk in 
the U.S.S.R. Diplomatic and consular establishments have been 
instituted in this country by Japan, Great Britain, U.S.A., 
Germany, Italy, France, Holland, Belgium, Czechoslovakia, 
Poland and other countries. (Supra, pp. 273-275). 

1936. Radha Kamal Mukerjee: Migrant Asia (Rome). 
Mukerjee claims the colonies in Africa, Asia and America 
for Indian settlers and emigrants because they are "naturally 
adapted" to the agricultural requirements of these regions. In 
the Italian preface contributed to this work Corrado Gini opposes 
Mukerjee because the colonies should belong to those peoples 
who are " technically" and “culturally” competent to develop them. 
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In the present author’s position as indicated in The Sociology 
of Races, Cultures and Human Progress (Berlin, 1922, and 
Calcutta 1939) both Mukerjee and Gipi are out of the mark. 
The issues raised by them are irrelevant because in reality the 
colonies belong to the peoples with the more powerful sword. 
The problem is essentially political and/or military. 

It is the relative absence or weakness of the sword that has 
rendered the Balkan Complex, the Balt c Complex, and indeed 
the entire Eastern and Southeastern regions and races of Europe 
the colonies or dependencies, today of Turkey, tomorrow of 
Russia and Austria-Hungary, and the day after tomorrow of 
Germany. Corresponding to the colonies of Eur-American 
powers in Asia and Africa there have been in existence the 
colonies,— e.g. the territories of the Slavs, — dominated by Asian 
or European powers in Europe. The situation is one of “balan- 
cing in colonialism.” 13 

1936, March. The Rhineland is reoccupied by Germany. 
No resistance comes from France because England does not 
support or encourage her. Subsequently in regard to the Cze- 
choslovakian situation also France follows England’s lead in 
declining to resist Germany (1938, September). 

It is interesting to observe chat since die world-war (1914-18) 
came to an end England has been systematically supporting 
Germany. It is British influence that is to a considerable extent 
at the back of German self-assertion since iq xq. — even under 
the THtler-reg ime. We may recall that the first most damaging 
attack on the Versailles Complex came from J. M, Keynes in 
The Economic Consequences of the Peace (London, 1919). 

13 See B. K. Sarkar: Villages and Towns as Social Patterns 
(Calcutta, 1941), the section on Sociologie Colonials, pp, 72-75. 
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instability of exchanges, the effects of that are too well known to 
need further mention here It is lather the effect of economic 
nationalism as regards long term investment So long as the 
governments of areas where capital is relatively scarce are un- 
willing to see domestic resources controlled by foieign owners, 
so long as the authorities of the areas where capital is relatively 
plentiful impose hindrances on its movement elsewhere — and as 
economic nationalism grows this must come more and more to 
be the case, — so long must this impoverishment of the woild con- 
tinue. There must be stagnation and ultra-cheap money in the 
capital exporting centres, financial stress and a chronic scarcity of 
capital m the centres which would have imported capital. 
Moreover — and this is a point which especially concerns Great 
Britain— the gieat export trades, which have been geared up, so 
to speak, to meet the demands created by the large export of 
capital, muse remain permanently depressed. Not merely the 
business of acceptance and new issue, but the whole business of 
export suffeis further from the stoppage of free capital movement. 

It may be said that all this is hasty generalization from the 
difficulties of the moment, and that “when things get better” — 
it is never stated quite how — even undei the regime of separate 
national planning we shall see a revival of orderly international 
‘bon owing and lending. 

It is to be feared that the wish is father to the thought. For 
the probabilities are all in the other direction. The existence of 
national control of the business of the investment is likely to 
make the movement of capital not mote, but very much less, 
considerable than would otherwise be the case When one set of 
investors in one countiy lends to another set of borrowers else- 
where that is an affair of private business in which the interven- 
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non of governments is the exception rathei than the rule But 
when the investment board of one country lends to the 
investment board of anothei that is ipso facto a matter of high 
diplomacy involving political risks and considerations quite un- 
connected with the relative scarcity of capital in the countries 
concerned It is really not to be expected that under such a 
regime the movement of capital would be on anything like the 
scale which might be expected in a regime of free private in- 
vestment The Russian credits aie sometimes invoked as a 
demonstration that even under national socialism some borrow- 
ing takes place, but the example is surely very unconvincing 
Who can doubt that if the revolution had taken a different form 
and there had been scope for free investment and private property 
in Russia the volume of foreign investment in those parts since 
the war would have been incomparably greater? A world of 
economic nationalism is going to be a world in which the un- 
developed areas are much less rapidly developed and at much 
gleater cost than would be the case m a world of international 
co-operation And the centres which in the past have grown upto 
organize the business of international investment must be doomed 
either to decline or to a very radical transformation of their 
business. 

1936 Tarak Nath Das Foreign Policy m the Far East 
(New-York), British Expansion in Tibet (1927). Sovereign Rights 
of Indian Princes (1925), India m Wo, Id Politics (1923) The 
United States Government never opposed British annexation of 
Hongkong and Burma and the establishment of a British sphere 
of influence in the Yangtsze Valley and expansion in Tibet It 
never opposed French annexation of Indo-China and the estab- 
lishment of a French sphere of influence in Yunnan. It 
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recognized the German sphere of influence m Shantung and 
Russian influence m Outer Mongolia and certain parts of 
Manchuria It recognized Japanese annexation of Korea and 
certain rights of Japan m Manchuna. The Chinese Government 
was aware of the fuendly interest of the American Government, 
but it also must have realized that the U S. would not send her 
army and her navy to China to fight for China s territorial 
integrity (Cf Barnes, Supra, pp. 85-87). 

In spite of all kinds of diplomatic engagements and promises 
the gieat powers of the world except the U S are still keen on 
empire-building in the Far-East at the expense of weak nations. 
In spite of this fact, a spirit of new nationalism is sweeping 
through all the countries of the East, especially China and India, 
the object of which is to recover the soveteign rights of the peo- 
ples of these countries 

There is an indication that in the Far East, sooner or later, 
die national imperialism of the West will be ousted by the 
re-assertion of the peoples of the Far East. The rise of militant 
nationalism among the Onental peoples is due primarily to a 
reaction against the Machtpolttik (power politics) of Western 
nations. Nationalism m the Orient is on the way to asserting 
the iole of national imperialism, and Japan provides the outstand- 
ing example. The peoples of the Far East are working to assert 
their position of equality which die dominant Western powers 
are still resisting Theie has arisen a type of conceit among the 
peoples of the Orient against Occidental domination. The con- 
cert has not yet mateualized as an effective political movement, 
although it has taken the form of a movement “Asia for the 
Asiatics”. 

In Das’s ideology political science has to 
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to oppose Japan This policy has been futile as well as dangerous 
for China General Chung Kaishek apparently has decided to 
seek Japanese co-operation 1 1 It seems that the Bntish authorities 
are much upset with the prospects of such a possibility, because 
a leal .Smn-T.ipanese ra pprochement will menace British imp eria- 
l ism m A sia. But~the US A has nothing to fear from such a 
co-opeiation, on the contrary, a far-sighted Ameiican statesman 
should promote such a possibility as did General Grant and 
otheis. 

Das theiefoie quotes the suggestions of Colonel Theodote 
Roosevelt, as made to President Taft in 1910, as follows: "The 
vital interest of the Japanese is in Manchuria and Koiea. It 
is theiefore peculiarly out mteiest not to cake any steps as 
tegaids Manchuria which will give the Japanese cause to feel, 
with or without reason, that we aie hostile to them or a menace, 
in however slight a degree, to their interests”. To what extent 
the U S. A is capable of contiolling hei albinocracy or whice 
chauvinism in tire interest of Asia’s Monroe Doctrine and world 
peace lemains to be seen (C/ Homan, 1938, Infra, p. 343). 

1936 Arnold Toynbee 1 " Sinvcy of International Affairs. 
The conquest of Abyssinia by Italy in 1935 and the militaiy 
occupation of the Rhineland by Germany in 1936 seive to show, 
in Toynbee’s judgment, chit the great powers associated with 
the League of Nations, democratic as they aie, do not care to^ 
risk anything in order to safeguaid the system of collective 
security The lesser states aie therefore bent on withdrawing 
from the League, or seeking subordinate alliance with Italy or 

14 Tins is the appaicnc position picvious to the summer of 1937 

15 For A J Toynbee see Pol Phil, Vol II, Part I, p p 28,-282 
and Pait III, pp 17.20, «8, 326 
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Germany The Little Entente is counting iti days Rumania 
is abandoning Fiance to come over to die Berlin-Rome axis But 
Czechoslovakia, a leading partner of the Little Entente, is tight- 
ening her lelations ns much with Russia as with Fiance 

The position of the new states from the Baltic Sea to the 
Aegean, as described by Toynbee, is nothing unusual They 
aie the creations, — novel or modified, — of the Gieat War (19x4 
1 18) They exhibit the featuies of vnssals to new masters and yet 
1 feel uncomfortable in the shadows of old masters 

In eveiy wai the rival powers make it a point to weaken 
each other by inciting revolts among the subject races, colonies 
ot dependencies of the opponent This is but an application of 
the Kautalyan doctrine of sowing dissensions in the enemy’s 
camp At the end of the war the revolting colonies may find 
themselves “liberated” from their old master, or lather, they are 
conquered by the new The victorious power is very often judi- 
cious enough 01 considers it expedient to treat these conquered 
territories as formally independent states Factually, however, 
they are for some time bound to temain, like Poland, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Manchoukuo, and many other states of recent history, 
somewhat like die vassals or subordinate allies of the liberating 
power By all means is this condition of vassalage or subordinate 
alliance de jaie different from and superior to the previous con- 
dition of subjection slaveiy, dependency or colony 

At any lace, undei conditions of war between gieat powers 
and as an afteimadi of wars subject nations obtain chances for 
diplomatic higgling and negotiation with the old master The 
liberating power also is compelled to feel and take note of the 
higgling complex In starting negotiations with the colonies of 
its enemy the liberating power seeks to offer diem attractive 
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terms, better than those offeied by the old mastei The colonies, 
when “hbeiated ” (or conquered by the new master) may then 
commence then caieet on a somewhat higher than their old 
status. This opportunity for higgling on the international plane 
is one of the positive contributions of a thud power interfering 
m the fottunes of colonies or dependencies during a wa-milieu 
To every subject race wai is in all respects a God-send It is\ 
the only avenue to fieedom or half-way house to freedom 

For one thing, the subject race can, on account of the war 
stiategy, consciously realize its position and importance as the 
bone of contention between two livals It uses to the dignity 
of being indiiectly a theme of negotiations between the powers 
that be The status quo is broken in upon by "creative dis- 
equilibrium ” A totalitarian freedom of substantial importance 
hardly ever makes its appearance at the first instance But certain 
doses of freedom, autonomy, self-determmition and so foith may 
emerge without question Indeed, they aie already promised to 
the colony by the old mastei In any case, it is through foreign 
intervention, as consummated in wars, that “de-imperialization” 
or "de-colonization” can become a teahty whether in full or in 
doses __It is often but an accident of wars whether a colony in 
revolt can be totally conqueied and liberated by the new power 
horn the old But the colony’s status changes by all means 

The so-called “nation-states” of die Little Entente, Balkan J 
Entente, Danubian Entente and what not are still but colonies 
or dependencies. New masters like England and France dare 
not proclaim these states, in so many woids, as their colonies 
because of military-economico-pohtical incompetence and unprc- 
paredness. But these “lesser states” helplessly look up to them 
for de facto protection To the old masteis like Germany and 
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Russia, especially to the former because of her innate strength, 
these states ate de facto colonies They are tieated by Geimany 
as mere agricultural zones and maikets fot her industries. 
Besides, politically and militarily, Germany knows she can over- 
powet and annex them at will. The de jure sovereignty of these 
war-created states should not blind the student of political science 
I to then genuine iole as virtually a colonial complex The two 
decades of external fieedom or sovereignty cieated for Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, etc by the enemies of Austria-Hungary and 
Germany have not been able to temove their ical character as 
dependencies 01 colonies which was then status for centuues 
The problem of external freedo m or international sovereignty is 
no less difficult foi the subject nations m Europe than for those 
in Asia and Africa. ( Supra , pp 232-235, 298-299, In ft a, 336-338) 

1936 Hans Kohn 10 Western Civilization m the Neat 
Eai>t (New York) “The bnef epoch of Euiopean woild domi- 
nation seems to be approaching its end” “As modern civiliza- 
tion becomes mote and mote umveisal the laces and peoples of 
the earth meet again mote and moie on a footing of equality 
as they did befoie the rise of modern civilization”. 

Kohn has lightly visualized the beginning of what may be 
called de-Euiopeanization In reality, the emeigmg epoch is one 
of de-Eiuamericmization or de-albmization, i.e the end of “white 
man’s burthen.” The cry, “Asia fot Asians", with its annexe, 
Africa for Africans, is the positive aspect of de-albmization 
embodying the cult of equality between East and West. This 
is Asia’s and Africa’s Monroe Doctune The issues involved are 

16 Kohn’s political ideas may be. seen in Pol Phil, Vol II, Part I, 
PP 5 2 > 2 55' 2 59 See also Part III, pp 126-150, 282-328 
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no less economic and cultural than political. The removal of Eur- 
American hegemony in the politics of Asia (and Africa) is the 
goal of this de-albimzation movement, comprehensive as it is. 
Jhe consummation of this programme is being worked at by 
Turkey and Iran in Western Asia, but chiefly and with consi- 
derable energy by Japan in East Asia The subject races of 
Southern Asia, Indonesia, Pacific Islands, as well as Northern and 
Eastern Africa are ideologically among the staunchest exponents 
of this Monroe Doctrine of the East (Supra, pp 312-3 14) 

1936, October The Berlin-Rome axis is established on 
Geimany’s recognition of Italy's conquest of Ethiopia. 1 ' The 
category, “Berlin-Rome axis,” is used foi the first time by 
Mussolini in his lecture at Rome on November 1 m appreciation 
of Hitler’s co-operation 

1936, November Anci-Comintern Pact is established 
between Germany and Japan. 18 The Berlin-Rome “axis” 
(Octobei 1936) is extended to Tokyo A similar pact is subse- 
quently established beeween Italy and Japan The “Triangle' 
(Germany-Italy-Japan) is complete. (Supra, p. 300). 

This axis or triangle is joined by Hungary and Manchoukuo 
in February 1939 and by Spam in April 1939 as soon as General 
Franco wins the civil war (which starts in July 1936). It is 
renewed for a second five year period in November 1941. 

1936. John Maynard Keynes 18 The General Theory of 
Employment, Interest and Money (London) According to this 
non-classical (and anti-classical) British economist peace is hm- 
..and war is promoted, amo ng other causes, by “an inter - 

17 G Ruhle Das Dntte Retch 1936 (Berhn), pp 302-305 

18 G Ruhle Das Dntte R eic b ,936 (Berlin), pp 311-3,3 

19 Supra, pp 80, 98 99 ,26 153-156, 160, ,98 
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cst of one country against chat of its neighbours Theie would 
still be room for the international division of labour and for 
international lending in appropriate conditions) But there would 
no longer be a pressing motive why one countiy need force its 
wares on anothei or repulse the offerings of its neighbour, not 
because this was necessary to enable it to pay for what it wished to 
purchase, but with the expiess object of upsetting the equilibrium 
of payments so as to develop a balance of trade in its own favour. * 
International trade would cease to be what it is, namely, a des- 
peiate expedient to maintain employment at home by forcing 
sales on foreign markets and lestncting purchases, which, if suc- 
cessful, will merely shift die problem of unemployment to the 
neighbour which is worsted m the struggle, but a willing and 
unimpeded exchange of goods and services in conditions of 
mutual advantage. 

One will recall to a certain extent that in order to promote 
woild-peace, the goal of Keynes as set forth here, Fichte proposed 
the abolition of gold and silver, 1 e , international money as well 
as of international 'commerce in Der geschlossene Handelsstaat 
(The Closed Commercial State, 1800) (Keynes’s "controlled 
international trade” is a distant echo of the Ficbtean abolition of 
international commerce, — the objective in each instance being the 
abolition of war Something like a national economic autarchy, 
although modified in certain items, is the common feature of 
both these utopian schemes^ 

1 937 '?fi The construction of the Trans-Iranian Railway is 
calculated to connect the rich northern districts with Teheran 
as well as to facilitate the exchange with the goods from the 
southern regions The expenses are being coveted with the pro- 
ceeds of the tea and sugar monopolies The northern portion 
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is opened in 1938, the southern is expected to be ready next 
year. In Riza Shah’s economic planning this and other railways 
as well as the roads play an important role. The extraordinary 
significance of these arteries of communication is to be under- 
stood fiom the fact that the Iranian dictator had to undertake 
these enterprrses in the teeth of tremendous opposition from the 
conservatives. According to von Caucig the Iranian railways and 
roads have a political value as well The most obvious aspect, 
of course, is the unification and consolidation of Iran. Besides, 
the Iranian railways and roads are being linked up with those 
of Iraq, and these latter again with those of Syria and Turkey. 
The total effect is well calculated to feed t he movement of a 
P an-Ara bia. The Near East (Turkey, Syria, Palestine, Trans- 
jordania, Saudi Arabia, Iraq, Iran and Afghanistan), peopled as 
it is by nearly 53 million inhabitants, bids fair to feel an econo - 
n nco-political solid arity To this is to be added the almost revo- 
lutionary mciease in the military powei of each state. Iran, for 
example, is now in a position to send troops and war materials 
to the most vulnerable points (^Like Turkey Iran also is getting 
emancipated from the status of vassalage or semi-vassalage to 
European statesj The economic and political liberation of Iran 
like that of other states in the Neai East from Europe is now 
a question of piactical politics *® {Infra, pp 330332). 

Heie we get glimpses into the West- Asian aspect of “de- 
albimzation”, 1 e , removal of white hegemony. Asia’s Monr oe 


20 F von Caucig “Die Verkehisentwicklimg 1m Vordeien Onent” 
{Zcitschnft fur Geofohtik, Heidelberg, Novembei 1938) B K Sarkar’s 
lecture on “India’s Trade with Iran, Iraq, Arabia and Turkey’’ .It the 
Bangiya Asia Pansbat (Bengah Asia Academy) on Match 22, 1938 
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cuors of this institution aie cleaved fiom the impossibility of 
the desire of the Pact, which cieated the League, for achieving 
the sohdaiity and collaboiation only of the victorious poweis to 
the exclusion of the vanquished.” 

The attitude of the League in tegard to the colonial question 
furnishes anotheL evidence of Europe’s inconsistences “For it 
was paiticulaily the powers possessing most colonies which 
laised objections against the Italian conquest of Ethiopia, and 
posed as champions of the liberty of the black peoples, although 
they hold millions of foreigners under subjection ” According 
co Peiitch, “cither the League of Nations should lecognize the 
principle of equality of all colours and laces and thus abjuie all 
the colonies of all the European nations and not only of Italy, 
or it should fiankly place the white lace above all othei races, 
in which case also there should be an equitable distribution among 
the European states of the overseas colonies ” 

Europe is “now a hell” and is “no longer the leader of the 
world”. The “white peoples of Eiuopc” aie no longer “res- 
pected and feaied” by the othei races 

Pentch pleads for the “abolition of international law in 
Euiope and its icplaccmcnc by a European federation similar to 
the Swiss or the American ” “Then Europe would again be able 
to contiol the woild though on a different ethical basis from chat 
of the past ” 

1337, Match The Economic Foundations of Progiessivc 
oi Relative Peace and Regional or P.utial World-Economy. 22 

Even in the most prosperous countries theie is no such thing 
as absolute piospenty. Certain individuals are more piosperous 


B K Sarkai ’s lcctuie at the YMCA, Chownnglice, Calcutta 
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than others And the most prosperous individuals ire looking 
for greater and greitei doses o£ prosperity Indeed prosperity 
is 1 lelative phenomenon Corresponding to relative piospeiity 
there is such a thing as relative fieedom And since it is pos 
sible that freedom and prosperity may vary in extensny and in 
tensity from epoch to epoch even in the same country both hive 
to be taken is progressive It is on such considerations of pro 
giessivism m human social md morrl developments that opti 
mism can if at all have a secure foundation Wotld peace also 
is r relative and progressive consummation And it is being 
biought about by diveise agencies 

Economic relations are not yet in a position to induce the 
estrbhshment of the so called woild state The diverse laces of 
men are likely long to remain members of a polycentric political 
organization (Supra pp 203 204) 

The occasions for conflict between these membcis will have 
therefore to be envisaged as international possibilities But all 
the same thanks to economic developments the world is in for 
a system of progressive and relative peace And even under 
conditions of strife it should be leasonable to get orientated to the 
expulsion of peace areas both in territorial dimensions as well as 
in the interests of life 

One of the latest developments in the world s monetiry 
nffms is to be seen in the decision that the Chinese currency ' 
is to be pegged on to the British This is an index to the giert 
reality that no matter what be the political relations between 
nations commercial transactions by themselves are powerful 
enough to induce currency unions thereby fostering if not peace 
in the entire world at any rate a pirtial or regional world peace 
Such relative world peace is to be observed in the establishment of 
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four or five currency unions, such as the French Impeiial, 
American, Russian, Japanese and German in addition to the 
British system 

A world embracing free trade regime is out of the question 
for some long time But free trade, confined to moie 01 less 
extensne regions of the world, is already i reality The world- 
economy today, by encouraging the system of such prefetentnl 
tariff unions, has been bidding fur to be a promoter of relative 
world-peace 

The regime of technocracy has been no mean factor in the 
establishment of economic “mterpendence” Technical develop 
menrs promoting automatically, as they do, world-unification 
have been intimately associated with international agreements 
The international marine and river legislation since the begin- 
ning of the nineteenth centuty has not failed to foster peace 
among nations on a considerable scale Since the establishment 
of the General Telegraph Union in 1865 and the World Postal 
Union in 1875 the communication technique of the nations has 
been placed on an international peace basis The International 
Monetary Conferences during the third generation of the nine- 
teenth century served to generate similar forces The organiza- 
tions that were brought into being in order to implement the 
lecommendations of those international associations or con 
feiences were nuclei! of economic rationalization and each func- 
tioned somewhat like a League of Nations The economic 
functions of the “Geneva Complex,” in spire of its shortcomings 
will have to be appraised as some of the solid foundations of 
relative and progressive world-peace (Supra, pp 230-232) A 
regional world economy is likewise on view m Western Asia on 
account of developments in transpoitation (Supra, pp 321-322). 
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In spite of all pressure Germany did not join in the sanc- 
tions. We shall never forget it. This was the point at which 
foi the first time the existence of a necessary co operation between 
National-Socialist Germany and Fascist Italy made its appeaiance 
What is now called the Berlin-Rome axis arose in the 
autumn of 1935 and in the last two years has done great work 
fot an ever closer drawing together of our two peoples and for 
the political stiengthening of European peace 

The moral principle of Fascism is loyalty, and this coincides 
with my personal ethics — to speak clearly and fiankly and, when 
I have a friend, to march with him to the end. 

There is no dictatorship either m Germany or Italy. They 
have forces and organizations which exist to serve the people 
No government in any part of the world possesses the 
agreement of its people to the same extent as the governments 
of Germany and Italy. The greatest and most genuine demo- 
cracies which the world knows today are the German and Italian 
Elsewhere under the mantle of ‘the inalienable rights of 
man’ politics are ruled by the power of money, capital, seciet 
societies and mutually hostile political groups In Germany and 
Italy it is quite out of the question for private forces to be able 
to influence the policy of the State.” 

1937. Japanese Military Budget and National Finance 
Writing in the Ntbon Hyoroa (Tokyo) R. Nozaki observes 
as follows 

The prevailing crisis is to be attributed to the paradox that, 
while the various economic activities of this country are 
destined to expand extremely, the national strength is not great 
enough to remove external pressure. This pressure must obvious- 
ly be removed for Japan to go along the path of progress but 
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meet the increasing militaiy and other State expenditure without 
causing the national standard of living to go down. 

To do this the national production must be increased to 
about ¥30,000,000,000 for the next six or seven years The 
ratio of increase of annual production must be over 10 per cent., 
but \it will be difficult for Japan to attain tins under its present 
economic structure Thus, a change to managed economy from 
free economy will become unavoidable. The motive for manag- 
ed economy is primarily military need, as far as Japan is con- 
cerned. In Japan the need of trade control is not so keenly felt 
and urgent as in Germany Except for the trade with Manchou- 
kuo, Japan’s tiade balance with leading Powers is marked by 
a large excess of imports, but Japan can do well without taking 
hasty countei measures in this regaid under the prevailing cir- 
cumstances. The Exchange Control Law is protecting the coun- 
try’s foreign trade balance from becoming dangerously adverse. 
What Japan needs most at present is industrial control and 
money market control. Industrial control is liable to be mixed 
up with the majoL industry conttol law now in force, but the two 
ate fundamentally different in substance. The industrial con- 
trol heiein uiged has as its ultimate object a rapid increase of 
the productive power of the nation based on managed economy. 

1937. Pan-Arab Congress holds its session in Syria. 

According to Bagdadi, the movement is popular in all the 
countries of the Arabian Peninsula, namely, Iraq, Saudi Arabia 
and the Yemen 33 Then there are (i) Syria and Labanon, re- 

23 Yusuf Bagdadi’s lectrue on the Moslem States of Asia and Africa 
at the "Antarjatik Banga ” Pansbat (“International Bengal’’ Institute), 
Calcutta on Decembci 5, 1937 See R Huber Deutschland und dcr 
Wtrtschaftsaufbau des voideren Orients (Berlin 1938), P W Ireland 
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but not least has to be lemembeied the natuial ambition 
of Kemahst TuLkey not to accept the dismemberment of 
the glouous Tuikish Empire as a fact settled for all ages. 

The Dnector of Researches (the piesent author) observes 
that the desire to te-establish New Turkey’s position in the old 
Tuikish terntones belongs to the order of cieative disequilibrium 
which may not be embodied in the attempts and pious wishes 
of the Pan-Arab Congress The relations between the Turks 
and Arabs (who -ne non-Turks) aie not to be postulated as 
fuendly simply because they aie both Muslim Pan-Islam is not 
a dependable political foice The ouentations of Aiabs (of 
the diverse legions depending on European Empties in different 
degrees of subjection) to then cx-masteis, the Tuiks, aie less 
amicable than the world knows It is questionable if Tuikey can 
feel quite sute of Aiab sympathies in hei eventual piogtamme 
of le occupation of old terntones 

Anti-Tuikish sentiments and movements of the Aiabs aie 
no less leal and profound than the anti-Japanese sentiments and 
movements of the Koreans, Manchous, Chinese, Filipinos, Indo- 
Chinese, Siamese, and Indonesians In the inteiest of “Asia for 
Asians”, 1 e , the removal of Eur-American empires fiom Asia 
the Neat East is no more likely to submit to Tuicocracy oi 
Turkification than the Fai East to Japanificanon 01 Japanocracy 
Every inch of Asia is opposed to foreign rule, imperialism oi 
colonialism, Asian oi Eui-Amencan Each and every legion in 
Asia is struggling foi de-colonization oi de-impenalization Each 
one of these Asian terntones is convinced that Japanification and 
Turkification are but Asian foims of imperialism or colonialism 
De-impenalization or de-colonization m Asian estimation implies 
also de-Tuikification and de-Japnification (Supra, pp 313-314) 
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Thus Poland is like a lope-walking aciobat, balancing a pole 
with Hitler at one end and Stalm at die othei If Russia be- 
comes too aggressive. Poland testiams her by fluting with 
Germany and vice versa Poland also exploits hei German rela- 
tions to extiact advantages fiom Fiance and vice veisa 

Thus Polish diplomacy is similat to Chinese Foieign 
Mimstei Joseph Beck, one of Euiope’s ablest diplomats, calls 
Geimany and Russia neithei Poland’s fnends noi hei enemies but 
only neighbours His policy is to keep Poland stuctly neutral 
To promote this policy, he is anxious to form a neutral bloc, 
including Rumania, Poland, Lithuania, Latvia, Estonia, Sweden, 
and Noiway, loping this will pi event Germany and Russia from 
springing at each other’s throats 

If, howevei, war comes, Poland thinks heiself powerful 
enough to turn tides favourably for the nation who ofteis hei 
the best teuns Meanwhile hei attitude is one of the impaittal 
neighbour, concluding non-aggiession pacts with both Geimany 
and Russia and refusing to sign the Geiman-sponsoied anti-com- 
munist pact against Russia, declaring heiself opposed to die 
Geiman aimy’s possible passage through Polish termtoiy in the 
event of a war between Germany and Russia 

Poland, like Austna, is uncompromisingly against commu- 
nism, but thinks that joining the anti-communist bloc will make 
heie appear as Russia’s enemy and not a neuttal neighbour 
Poland objects to the Soviet’s pioposal to Bntam and Fiance in 
support of the Eastern Locarno pact, guaranteeing Russia and 
others then existing terntonal boundaries 

This objection has three reasons first, Poland’s acceptance 
of the Eastern Locarno pact would antagonize Germany which 
is uncompiomisingly against it, second, Poland secretly hopes 
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successor, General Rydz-Smigly, has none of Pilsudski’s dynamic 
qualities Many expect Foreign Minister Joseph Beck, still 
young but already an outstanding figure, to eventually assume 
the leadeiship. France dislikes him because he is not pro-French 
enough to suit her- conveniences. He was expelled from France, 
when he was a Pans military attache, for undiplomatic conduct 
Natiually he dislikes France, but he has not permitted personal 
feelings to interfere with the national policy. ( Sufra , pp 52-55) 

1338 Central European Observer (Prague) on the Balkan 
Complex Get many’s economic expansion has been the easiest m 
the States which were her allies m the World War, like Hungary, 
Bulgaria and to some extent Austria, where the Reich has only 
to maintain and develop former ties It is more difficult m 
Rumania, Jugoslavia and Czechoslovakia, especially the last, — the 
“Little Entente’’ countries which have an inherited enmity to the 
Germans sharpened by the war experience. 

Czechoslovakia has been forced into active resistance to eco- 
nomic expansion by Germany. Under the new law of national 
defence firms employing foieigneis are excluded ftom govern- 
ment contiacts even remotely connected with national defense, 
and German engineers are being replaced by Czechs. 

It is in Rumania that German economic expansion can be 
conveniently studied Rumania’s Hohenzollern rulei. King 
Carol, is absolutely Rumanian, but in the traditional anti-Semi- 
tism of Rumania Germany finds valuable support. 

In Jugoslavia Germany has found two valuable allies, the 
damage done to Jugoslav foreign trade by die “sanctions” 
against Italy and the threat to Jugoslav unity involved m Austrian 
plans for the restoration of the Habsburgs Jugoslavia’s parti- 
cipation m sanctions meant that she lost at one blow her best 
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piofessors will be appointed to German chairs in Hungauan uni- 
versities and German lecturers will be selected by the Nazi 
government for Hungarian secondary and high schools. 

The problems of the Balkan Complex, the Baltic Comple\ 
and indeed of all the regions between Germany and Russia and 
between the Baltic sea and the Aegean require to be envisaged 
in the light of the discussions on the League of Nations or the 
Geneva Complex in relation to the subject laces, colonies, de- 
pendencies etc existing in Europe for centuries (Supra, pp. 232- 
235, 239-242, 298-299, 316-3x8). 

1938, April Indians m Zanzibar The Secretary of the 
Clove Boycott Committee (Bombay) issues the following mani- 
festo to the Indian National Congress centies throughout India. 

The connection of India with Zanzibar is many many cen- 
turies old. In face, Indian merchants were in trade relations 
with that country long before any European set foot there, and 
it was mainly to protect the interests of Indians already settled in 
Zanzibar that the first British Consulate was established there in 
the last century. 

As is well known, Zanzibar is the home of cloves. Until 
July 1934 nearly 90 per cent, of the trade in cloves which form 
the staple industry of the country was in the hands of the Indians. 
.In that fateful year the Government of Zanzibar or rather the 
Colonial Office of the British Government, for reasons best known 
to themselves, introduced a series of laws or deciees whereby 

(a) A corporation known as the Clove Growers’ Associa- 
tion and controlled entirely by European officials was 
set up. This Association is a monopolistic body 
enjoying the exclusive light of internal and external 
trade in cloves 
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and anti-national activities of these undesirable dealeis could be 
successfully fiustrated if only Indians voluntarily abstained from 
the use of cloves in any form or shape 

Congress is satisfied that the obstinate and prejudiced 
Government of Zanzibar will not tescind the unjust laws passed 
against Indians so long as it is not brought home to them that 
Indians in India will have nothing to do with cloves until the 
trading rights of Zanzibar Indians are restored and justice done 
to them (Supt a, pp 222-224, 281, 286-287) 

1938, Apnl 4 Asia as Field for Japanese Trade. 21 
Japan impol ts from Asia more than 870 million yens worth 
of goods Asia’s contribution thus amounts to 35 per cent of 
Japan’s total imports It has come down from 39 per cent in 
1922 showing Japan’s ttend cowards independence of supplies 
from Asia On the ocher hand, Japan’s exports to Asia, worth 
1304 million yens, constitute 52 per cent of her total exports to 
the world. In 1922 they made up only 41 per cent Japan’s 
penetiation into the markets of Asia has thus become more 
extensive and deep. 

As sotuces of supply from Asia for Japan the most 
imporcanc are India (306 million yens), Manchoukou (191 million 
yens) and China (133 million yens) The leading markets of 
Japan in Asia ate Kwantung Piovince (300 million yens) m 
Southern Manchuria, India (276 million yens), China (149 
million yens), the Dutch Indies (143 million yens) and Man- 
choukou (196 million yens). 

24 B K Saikai’s lectui e at Bengali Asia Academy published in 
the Amrtta Bazar Patrika, Calcutta, 11 April 1935 See also "The 
Meaning of Japanese Expansion” in Pol Phil , Vol II, Put III, 
pp 132-142 
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Japanese in the stmggle foi power and self-asseition among the 
nations of the woild 

1938, June Mary {Townsend, “The Geiman Colonies and 
the Third Reich” [Political Science Quarterly, New-Yoik) At 
the Parteitag (annual pnty meeting) at Numberg in September 
1936 Hitlei insisted upon “Geimany’s right to colonies” as a 
put of the “peace proposals” The emphasis was thereby shifted 
fiom the economic to the political plane The restitution of the 
lost empire became a question of prestige foi Germany HiderN 
growing boldness coincided with the geneial destitution of Get 
man isolation and especially the establishment of the Rome 
Berlin axis on October 25 1936 (Cf R Thurnwald Kolonmle 
Gestaltung, Hamburg, 193 9) [Supra, pp 303-304 Infra, 353) 

1938, June P T Homan in his papet entitled “Must it 
be wai with Japan?” in the Political Science Quarterly (New 
York) warns the anti-Japinists of the US to the effect that if 
their 'policy be heeded the United States would but be helping 
foiwaid the impeiialist games of the European poweis under 
false pretenses ” “If the U S evei fights Japan”, says he, “the 
significance of the war will be in piotecting the status quo of 
European tiade and European empties in Asia, not in protecting 
its own specific lights and mteiests nor in holding the world’s 
political conscience ” [Supra, p 315) 

1938, August British Empire Pioblenas A great variety of 
pioblems affecting practically every pottion of the British Empue 
have been discussed by the British Commonwealth Relations 
Conference, in session at the Lapsone Hotel, Near Sydnev 
(Australia) 

An official announcement states that the discussions have 
been on the “Rankest possible basis ” Theie have been “sharp 
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The Indianization of the -Army was discussed, especially 
whethei the rate at which it was proceeding was satisfactory 
Some delegates urged that it be quickened. Others said that 
this would be very difficult. 

A delegate expressed the view that public opinion in India 
was against the Japanese campaign in China, but Anglo American 
intervention, which would ciush Japan, would not be welcomed 
in India, because it was felt that China, Japan and India could 
represent an Asian point of view to the rest of the world. 

Mandates The delegates wete informed by speakers that 
the question of the leturn of New Guinea to Geimany was not 
yet a burning one in Australia 

It was felt that in the long tun the future of New Guinea 
would depend on two factors (1) What action othei mandatories 
would take in handing back then mandates foi the sake of 
appeasing Germany, (2) On woild conditions when the question 
might be raised 

Delegates wondered whether, if Australia gave New Guinea 
back to Germany, that countiy would be a menace or whethei 
it should be regarded as a possible defence against any threatened 
southwaid expansion by the Japanese 

Replies to questions about New Zealand’s attitude towards 
her Samoan Mandate indicated that New Zealand did not desire 
to hand back Samoa to a Fascist Geimany 

A considerable time was spent discussing the mandate of 
South-West Africa. # 

The development of au-travel, it was pointed out, had 
brought the territory within thiee hours’ travel of Cape Town 
South-West Africa would furnish a splendid base for ships, and 
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plan of migration, by which the Dominions would indicate what 
secondary industries were lacking skilled labour, and generally 
to inform Britain what type of migrants were lequired. 

Delegates were informed that Britain’s population could no 
longer be regarded as a reservoir, as it was declining. 

Canada s Difficulties Canadian delegates emphasized the 
difficulties of Canada as a member of the British Commonwealth 

It was pointed out that, as a result of Canada’s geographical 
position, Ametican opinion ran into Canada to a greater extent 
than the opinion of any other country ran into any other 
Dominion. 

Canada virtually lived m die arms of the United States and 
it was important for Canada’s future welfare that she should 
maintain the best possible lelations with the United States 
while at the same time lemainmg a firm member of the British 
Commonwealth. 

Fiom the economic point of view, delegates weie told 
frankly that Canada was not so dependent upon GLeat Britain 
as were some othei Dominions. Theie was an enormous market 
in the south, and tiade with the United States was actually more 
important to Canada than her trade with Bntain. 

Canada, delegates weie told, stood to gain the least and 
suffer the most by her connection with the Bntish Common- 
wealth. But there was no suggestion that because of this fact 
there was any desire or any tendency to break any from the 
Commonwealth. 

Upon the question of Canada’s attitude in the event of war, 
it was stated that it would be difficult to peLsuade Fiench Cana- 
dians to take pait in any conflict against a Catholic enemy 
country or to endorse any alliance with Russia. Nevertheless, 
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1938, August China a “Puppet o£ the West m Yone 
Noguchi’s Estimation 

Writing to the editor of the Anaada Bazar Patnka, a Bengali 
daily, Calcutta, Yone Noguchi the Japanese poet of Tokyo, says 
in part as follows (July 29 1938) 

The principle of ‘ divide and rule” was also practised in 
China by the Western countries They had been afraid for their 
interest that the two countries of Asia, China and Japan, would 
become one And observing on the other hand the traditional 
policy of ‘checking one country by power of die odier”, China 
ictempced to evade the nacural approach of Japan 

Now calling it ‘war of punishment,’ the present campaign 
is meant to bring China to a better understanding for the reali 
zation of “Asia for Asia,’ and to let her know that either wiles 
or Machiavellianism is powerless igainst righteousness 

Noguchi makes a distinction between China and the general 
mass of Chinese on the one hand and the party led by Geneial 
Chiang Kaishek on the other In the letter to Gandhi (July 
20, 1938) this differentiation is broughc out boldly as follows 
It is pity, however, daat being backed by the West with 
commercial purpose China, I mean the Kuommgtang govern 
ment, became ariogant from flattery or her own pride, and broke 
a neighbourly friendship, taking up an anti Japanese campaign 
as the nation’s only programme, she never stopped to think 
even for a moment what a strong fist her small island neighbour 
was 

The huge money that the Chinese government borrowed 
from the West in the past was foolishly spent for fire-arms, but 

a 6 The three letters are published in the Hindustan Stand irci and 
Atarit 1 Bazar Pitaka of Calcutta on 26 August 1938 
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quence, for, not only staying as unpleasant spectacle, the Westet 
nization had evety chance £01 becoming anything awful 

But if you take the piesent wai in China for the cnmiml 
outcome of Japan’s sunender to the West, you are wiong, 
because, not being a slaughtering madness, it is, I believe, the 
inevitable means, ternble it is though, foi establishing a new 
great world in the Asiatic continent, where the “principle of 
hve-and-let-live,” has to be realized Believe me, it is the war 
of “Asia foi Asia ” With a ciusadei’s deteimination and with 
1 sense of sacrifice that belongs to a maityr, our young soldiers 
go to the front Then minds aie light and happy, because the 
wai is not for conquest, but die coriection of mistiken idea of 
China, I mean Kuommtang government, and for uplifting her 
simple but ignoi int masses to bettei life and wisdom Bouow- 
mg from other countries neither money not blood, Japan is 
undertaking this tremendous woik single-handed and alone 
Since the best part of the Chinese continent is already with us 
in friendly tetms, we are not fighting with the whole of China 
Our enemy is only the Kuommtang Government, a miserable 
puppet of the West If Chaing Kaishek wishes a long war, 
we aie quite leady foi it Five years? Ten years ? Twenty 
years? — as long as he desires, my friend Now one yeai has 
passed since the first bullet was exchanged between China and 
Jipan, but with a fresh mind, as if it sees that the war has just 
begun, we aie now looking the event m the face After the fall 
of Hankow, the Kuommtang Government will retire to a re- 
mote place of her country, but until the Western countries 
change this attitude towaids China, we will keep up fighting 
with fists or wisdom 

The Japanese poveity is widely advertized m the West, 
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England is too well-known through the world. 1 am old enough 
to know from experience that no man is better than others, while 
our country is no worse than others Though I admit that 
Japan is today ruled by militarism, natural to the actual con- 
dition of the country, I am glad that enough freedom of speak- 
ing and acting is allowed to one like myself. Japan is fairly 
liberal in spite of the war time. 

In all the three letters Noguchi emphasizes the point that 
in China Japan is not fighting the Chinese people but Western 
domination, 1 e., Eur-Amencan imperialism in China and the 
East-Asian sub-continent. In his piesentation, moreover, Chiang 
Kaishek is the representative of a very small part of China. 

1938, September The Munich Agree ment. 

Germany, whose representatives in 1919 were not permitted 
even to read or see the articles of the Treaty of Versailles before 
signing it, has under Hitler grown powerful enough to compel 
the dictatois of Veisailles to come to Munich and sign an agree- 
ment dictated by herself. The three million and a half Germans 
of the Sudetenland belonging to Czechoslovakia aie by his agree- 
ment to be handed over to Germany by Czechoslovakia without a 
word of protest from anybody on the surface of the Earth, nay, 
with the blessings of Czechoslovakia’s creators and guardians 

Versailles, which created Czechoslovakia out of Czechs, 
Germans, Slovaks, Poles, Magyars and Ruthenians, is thus being 
unmade by Hitlet through its own architects. The League of 
Nations as a political body is virtually defunct. The unmaking 
of Versailles has been going on since Hitler conquered Germany 
m 1933 and inspired the German people to acts of vengeance 
upon the humiliation inflicted by the victors in 1919. In defiance 
of Versailles and in defiance of the League, National-socialist 
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and Gieat Britain. The “United Front” strategy o£ the Comin- 
tern since 1935 leaves no doubt that the enemies of Bolshevik 
ideology are not Germany and Italy as such but the bourgeoisie 
everywhere, — in Great Britain, France, and Czechoslovakia as 
much as in Italy and Germany. Chamberlain and Daladier 
theiefore consider it prudent to reject and renounce the military co 
operation of Stalin "God help us fiom our friends” appears to be 
the ideology of their Realpohttk (Supra, pp 293-294, 303-304). 

Prudence is injected into Anglo-French diplomacy vis-a-vis 
Germany fiom considerations of the Far Eastern situation also 
Japan is a virtual ally of Germany and Italy (since November 
1936) She is, besides, already the de facto master of Norch 
China and is dangerously close to French Indo-China and British 
Burma. Not can it be overlooked that she is on friendly terms 
with Siam Any major operations in Europe will compel Great 
Bntain and Fiance co slacken then attention in Asia The 
U S mentality is not yet bellicose enough to encourage entang- 
ling alliances in favour of Great Britain and France The risks of 
these two powers in Asia aie theiefore too great to play with 
in the interest of a Quixotic adventure m Central Europe The 
Indian National Congress as well as the other publicists of Young 
India are, moieover, not yet reconciled to the British treatment 
The expulsion of Europeans from Eastern and Southern Asia 
is an eventuality of which Great Britain and France are painfully 
conscious in September 1938 

The fear of ignominious tetreac from Asia as well as the 
fear of armed proletarian usings against the captains of industry, 
military general staff, plutocracy and so forth in every country 
of Europe are the two profoundesc urges behind the pacifists 
politics of Chamberlain and Daladier They have served to save 
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effective manner the war of Great Britain against Germany, Italy 
and Japan. If Great Britain, therefore, advise France to re- 
nounce her obligations to Czechoslovakia and reject the offer of 
military support from Russia she does so because her reading of 
vtshwashakti (world forces), the international conjuncture, is 
entirely realistic and perhaps quite correct 

Altogether, the Munich Agreement is a prelude to the re- 
drawing of maps in Europe, Africa as well as Asia. It is like- 
wise preparing die political mind of mankind for new conceptions 
of nationality, nation-states and national boundaries The world 
has been caught by the creative disequilibrium as embodied in 
the Munich Agreement to be convinced seriously chat the 
nationalistic hocch-potches cooked at Versailles for the peoples • 
of Europe are m need of being re-hashed foi assimilation by 
teasonable human beings. 

1938, November. India’s Foreign Policy. 

Rash Behari Bose, an Indian publicist living 111 Tokyo 
(Japan), cakes the Indian National Congress leaders to task for 
speaking one sidedly and’ withouc realistic sense against Germany, 
Italy and Japan. His manifesto is thus worded 27 

The Sudeten German problem ought to furnish the Con- 
gress leaders with sufficient intelligence to understand the present 
tendency of the world and make them revise their hitherto taken 
antagonistic stand in regard to the Fascist countries. For the 
last few years, especially after the out-break of the Sino-Japanesc 
conflict, it has almost become a fashion for some of the Congress 
leaders to attack and condemn and abuse the Fascist countries 
indiscriminately. They do not know what harm they do to the 

27 Published in the Amnta Bazar Patrtka, Hindnsthan Standard 
and Ananda Bazar Patnka (in Bengali) of Novcmbei 22 23, 1938 
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friendship of Germany and Italy, the two rising nations in 
Eutope Britain who took the leading part in giving assistance 
to the Republican Government of Spun will now sacrifice it for 
her own interests 

In international politics self-interests always plaj the most 
important part It is not ideals, however noble they may be, but 
actual material interests that determine the foreign policy of a 
nation India and the Indian leaders should take a leaf out of it 
India’s first and foiemost concern should be how to protect and 
promote India’s inteiest 

India is now fighting a life and death struggle Her 
national policy should be to seek the friendship of the poten 
tial antagonists of hei enemy Germany, Italy and Japan are 
today the tivals of England It should therefore be India’j 
national policy to secure the friendship of these countries If 
the Indian leaders fail to heed this warning and act accordingl}, 

I am suic Britain will take advantage of the situation, come to 
terms with these countries, and secure their consent to the per 
pctuation of British rule in India 

While leading this criticism of the nationalist journals and 
lciders by Rash Behan Bose one his to call attention to the fact 
that the Indian Nrcional Congress has m its Haripura Session 
(February 1938) categoucally dissociated itself by a resolution 
from any war that may be undertaken by Great Britain, eg 
against Germany, Japan or Italy 

Replying to 3 question at x Press Conference it Lucknow 
in November 1938 to discuss in detail the Congress policy in 
the event of a war, Subhas Chandra Bose, President of the 
Indian Nation il Congress, observes as follows “Before we can 
decide oui policy with regud to China in the event of the British 
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Indian statesmanship to find fault with them for their indepen- 
dent creations. 24 

J 1938, Novembet-Decembei J C. Le Clan. “French Indo 
China” (Fat Eastern Mirro), New-York) The landing of the 
Japanese marine in the island of Hainan is feared in Indo-Chim 
as a bomb-tlireat to the Annam-Yunnan Railway. A danger to 
Indo-China is being seen in the prospective alliance between 
Japan and Siam (Thailand). 

Japanese economic penetiation has up till now made com- 
paratively little headway in Indo-China, due to severe restric- 
tions imposed by French decree These have not only applied 
specific quotas on Japanese cotton, but also have brought about 
the imposition of an exchange compensation surtax of 25 per cent, 
of the assessed duties of all other Japanese imports into Indo- 
China Through this it has been hoped not only to curtail pur- 
chases from Japan, but also to exert a psychological influence in 
ordei to pievent possible extension of Japanese influence as the 
champion of the yellow races. This last, as a movement, had 
its inception in 1505 after the Russo-Japanese War, and with 
varying fortunes has persisted to the present hope of Japanese 
support for an Annamite uprising against French control 2 1 

After the conquest of Annam in 1885, the French desired to 
safeguard their interests by agreement with China to the effect 
that the three southern Chinese provinces of Yunnan, Kwangsi, 
and Kwangtung would never be ceded to my foreign power 
However, this failed, due to the opposition of the British, who 

a8 For Savarkar’s political views see Pol Phil , Vol II , Part I , 

PF 2 53 - 275- 281 . 3 l 5 ' 3 l6 

29 For a study of the internal condition see T E Ennis French 
Policy in Indo China (Clucigo, 1936) 
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game as a junior colleague co the white colonialists And jet 
she has to be on the defensive against an eventual combination 
of the British French and Dutch empires Tins serves to explain 
the psychology of Asia for Asians the Asian Monroe Doctrine 

1938 December C N Menon discussing the position oE 
Indian settlers in Cejlon at the First Indian Political Science 
Conference (Benares) observes as follows The problem of 
Indians abroad is eveiywhere the same we are denied the bene 
fits of the prosperity created by our own labour When the pros 
penty is stabilized we are squeezed out Ceylon has undeveloped 
land where she allows Indians to sweat but not to settle Our 
labour has always been exploited The agiration against Indians 
was to prevent Indian labout from organizing itself The present 
Indo Ceylon trade agreement is unjust to India There is need 
of permanent committee like that which organized the boycott 
of Zanzibar cloves 

1938 December Natal Indian Congress is in session at 
Durban (South Africa) Swami Bhawani Dayal Sanyasi as Presi 
dent -observes that Indians are still suffering from undemocratic 
laws in a democratic country A resolution deplores the fact 
that the Government has failed to remove some of the barriers 
to trade based on racial discrimination as recommended by the 
Industrial Legislative Commission of 1934 Another resolution 
deplores that although the law makes no racial discrimination the 
authorities have factually introduced it in dealing with applica 
tions for licenses by Indians The spirit of the licensing clause 
in the Capetown Agreement is thus being tampered with 

The politics of interracial relations and the East West 
complex are dealt with at length m Pol Phil Vol II Part III 
(1941) pp n6 126 132x50 308312 
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the Eut-Amencan powers tint she can almost issue at last a 
Monroe Doctnne fot the East Hei steady progiess in the 
politics of Young Asia since the event of 1905 has succeeded m 
factually revolutionizing the status quo of international telations 
towaids the end of 1938 This is anothei instance of ‘ creative 
disequilibrium” in woild politics 

1939 Amai Singh (Lahore) Japans Viewpoint In the 
Sino Japanese hostilities, the interests of Great Britain, Fnnce 
and United States of America were gieatly prejudiced in China 

little 01 

The Fiench settlement at Shanghai suffered seveiely due to 
the Sino-Japanese hostilities Several buildings in the Fiench 
settlement weie occupied by the Japrnese military but the 
Fiench Government laised only veiy mild piotest 

The bombing of the USA battleship “Panay” was an 
important anti-Amencan act of Japan The Japanese dnve in 
Chinr seiiously prejudiced Ametican interests But America, 
which together with Great Britain so often claims the right of 
moial tutorship of the East, did nothing to help stop die war 
Why did she not act on her lofty sentiments' 1 The answer of 
course is simple Her commercial interests in Japan are too 
gieat Japan is one of her best customers 

Wheieas the interests of Great Britain, France and the 
United States weie seriously prejudiced in China, the Indian 
interests were not jeopardised But the Indian National Con- 
gress leaders cued from their house tops foi the boycott of 
Japanese goods They passed lesolutions enforcing “sanctions 
against Japan Japan has been India’s good customer and until 
1937 her present Indian critics recognized Japan as India’s great 


lEh' watched all this and did 
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tmuecl the same policy of meielj advancing then own interests 
at the expense of China and Japan The climax was readied 
when afteL the W ashington Conf eience Amenca induced Great 
Bntain to sacrifice the Anglo Japanese Alliance 

So fai the Western Poweis have conti lbuted little or nothing 
to stable order in the Fai East They have been content to lool 
on China metely as a field of commeidal self inteiest So Japan 
tnes to tackle the great task alone and in tackling it she sincerely 
believes that she is fulfilling hei tiue mission as stabilize of the 
Far East 

1939 Cailo Scarfoglio England and the Continent 
(London) This Italian interpretation of Bntish foieign policy 
is to be taken as the other side of the shield as exhibited in 
Seeley s Expansion of England According to Scaifogho England 
has coixed deluded or bullied into war continental nations who 
would greatly have preferred to stay ac peace 

1939 The Anti Comintern pact (the axis 01 the tnan 
gle ) is joined by Hungary and Manchuhuo in Februaiy ind 
by Spain m April as soon as General Franco wins the civil war 
The pact is renewed foi five years in November 1941 during 
the second round of the Anglo German war and expanded bv 
new adhesions from among victorious Germany s allies and 
associates ( Supra pp 300 319 342) 

1939 April 7 General Franco of Spain joins the axis 
and the anti Comintern triangle at the end of the civil war 
1939 July 22 The T okyo Form ula 

The declaration agreed upon by the British and Japanese 
Governments at Tol yo on July •’and 1939 is as follows 

His Majesty s Government in the United Kingdom fullv 
recognize the actual situation in China where hostilities on a 
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rights It is fair after all to remember that Japan has inter 
ests in China of a Lind that no other countrj has If any nation 
seemed marked out as a natural protector of China it was 
surely Japan Moreoaer it is not generallj realised how small 
a countr) Japan is and how great is the piessure of her popula 
tion The density of her population is four times as great as 
England s It is not onl) natural that she should look to China 
for her future it is on the whole m the interests of other 
Powers that she should look there rather than anywhere else 

According to the Daily Express (London Julj 2-,) We are 
to recognize Japan s position m China today And recognizing the 
facts is the beginning of political wisdom We should hate 
been sa\ ed humiliation and trouble if we had not refused to 
face unpleasanc truths m Abyssinia We cannot pre\ ent Japanese 
aggression in China bj shutting our ejes to it not help the 
Chinese by looking the other waj 

Le T emps (Paris June 30) observes — In China at present 
Jap in is in a decidedl) superior position both militarily and 
economic all\ whj are both France and Great Britain continu 
mg aid to the Chiang Kaishek Go\ ernment chat is dominated 
by che Comintern ? In \ leu of China s great size fears that 
rights and interests of third Powers would be expelled are 
laughable Moreover Japan would ne\er antagonise the world 
b) taking such action 

The Volkischer Beobacbter (Berlin) quoted b^ the Aim 
cbestet Guaidia t of Julj ■» 6 says — Doubtless at present 
England did not wish to enter into a trial of strength with 
Japan Mr Chamberlain s attempt to conceal this latest defeat 
of British foreign policy does not in the least disguise the fact that 
England has been compelled to haul down her sails for Japan 
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areas of North, Cennal md South China into the Japan-Man 
choukuoan economic unit, which is already in existence, in such 
a manner that the three countries, Japan, Manchoukuo and China, 
may form a closely-knit economic organization for mutual aid 
md effective inter-dependence, thus establishing and consolidat 
ing a new economic structure, in both a qualitative and quanti- 
tative sense. 

Seeing that bloc economy of this kind demands the estab 
hshment of an autarchy 01 the practical application of the doc 
trine of national self-sufficiency, co a greater or lesser degree, 
it may be regarded as a merely temporary and abnormal econ 
omic phenomenon by those advocates of free trade and com 
merce, who believe in the unrestricted circulation of goods 
between nations The fact remains, however, that bloc econ 
omy, regardless of its merits or demerits, has now become a 
world-wide tendency, and Japan, like other countries, is merely 
shaping her course in accordance with a new world trend It 
remains to be pointed out, however, chat there are two different 
types of bloc economy One consists of economic blocs formed 
by countries which 3re popularly known as the “Haves” The 
bloc organisation of the British Empire is a typical example ot 
this type of bloc economy The British Empire, which has 
suffered most extensively from the economic panic arising from 
the chaotic condition in world markets in post-war days and from 
the rivalry of new-fledged industrial countries, has formed an 
Imperial economic bloc with 1 view to retaining the dominant 
position which it has hitherto held This bloc is essentially con 
servative and defensive in thac it aims primarily at self-sufficiency 
within the bloc by guarding itself against the encroachments of 
rising industrial countries, on the one hand, and by holding the 
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look very much .ilike The Impel ml Prefeiences o£ England and 
France, as well -is the continental system o£ Pan-Europa m the 
ideology o£ Geiman technociats and finance-imperialists and 
the Japan Manchoukuo-Chma complex of Japanese economy 
belong to one and the same sec of legionahzed world-economy 

SEC1I0N 3. 

The Second Round of the Anglo-Getman Wa> 
(Septcmbei 1939 — ) 

1939, August-Octobei The TUeoiv o £ Soviet Foreign 
Policy on the Eve of the Anglo Geiman Wai 

On Augusc 23, 1939 the Russo-German Non- Aggression 
Pact is signed The Russo-Fiench United Front of the last foui 
years (since 1935) is theieby automatically abrogated And this 
leads vntually, although not formally, to the cancellation of the 
Geiman-Italian-Japanesc Anti-Coniintcm Pact Foi all practical 
purposes Soviet Russia cues halt to hei previous foreign policy of 
positive enmity to Germany, Italv and Jipan and of positive 
friendship with France (as well as to a ccitain extent with 

in terests than rhr-old Realpohtrh transcends her ideologic il .p re- 
judices Indeed, ideology hid already been considerably sacri- 
ficed when she entered into Pact with Fiance in 1935. since Fiance 
was not communistic and the basis of the United Front was not 
communism but the union of -ill sorts of moderate, reformist and 
non-communist socialism and othei non-descript isms with commu- 
nism It is found at the present moment that the Realpolttik of 
1935 is not adequate ^enough and stronger doses of realism are 
therefoie ldnunistered such as carry hei farther lway from hei 
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the USSR Why should we reject such an advantageous eco 
nomic agreement? Commercial and ciedit agreements with 
Germany are fully in accord with the economic interests and 
defensive needs of the Soviet union The agieement is advanta 
geous to us because of its ciedit conditions (7 years credit) 

Molotov s address is hue anothei instance of the policy Soviet 
Russia has been systematically following in her foreign relations 
''■'No matter what be the ideology constitution social policy etc 
of the other countries Soviet communism has found it expedient 
to come into terms with them whenever it has suited her inter 
ests This s hould serve once more to demolish th e fallacy of 
c hose pro-Russians or anti Russians in diverse lands among 
statesmen or theoreticians w ho wiongly believe that onl> a fo rmal 
c ommunist can be an ally or partner to Soviet Russia It is in 
keeping with this Realfolitik igain that Molotov declares as 
follows We hold a position of not interfering in the internal 
affairs of the other countries and correspondingly of not tolerating 
interference in our internal affairs In chis statement Molotov 
is not making any profound declaration of faith This non 
interfeience is the minimum expected of and followed tradition 
ally by all powers great medium or small and bourgeois soda 
listic or communistic in their open relations with one another 
It was on this basis chat che w orld propaganda for communism 
had to be dropped by Lenin m 192-’ with the inauguration of the 
New Economic Policj and participation in che Genoa Conference 
That was the commencement of Leninism No II in all affairs 
internal and external as avell as economic and political Stalin 
has been maintaining this second Leninism in tact and carrying j 
f orwaid throughout his ca reer Moloto\ is foreign minister is 
but the mouthpiece of the sime policy 
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ignored m an andysis o£ the political philosophies of the present 
moment. From the hundred per cent communist angle the lntcr- 
piecation of the present Avar has been offered in a manifesto issued 
(Moscow, November 6) by the Communist International on the 
eve of die 22nd anniversary of the Bolshevik Revolution Tins 
is supposed to be a non-official body. Ic says among other things 
as follows 

£ ‘Capitalist countries that have entered lace inco the arena of 
colonial expansion are fighting against the English, French and 
American Avoild lule They svanc co distribute in their favour 
the sources of raw material, food, gold and colonies That is the 
real significance of the Avar, Avluch is unjust, reactionary and 
imperialistic.’’} 

Curiously enough, the hundred per cent nationalists among 
the subject races of the colonial empires Avould agree Avith the 
Comintern in this interpretation C ommunism md nationa lism 
h ave thus met on a common platf orm, — so far as foreign politics 
.11 e concerned." 

1339, August 22 The Danzig Question and Germany’s 
Last Challenge co the Versaillcs-Geneva Complex. 

“To-day a greater German Reich is prepared, capable and 
determined to enforce the nghc of Danzig, of which it is deprived, 
to belong to the joint German Fatherland,” declared Dr Frank, 
President of the Academy of German Right at Zoppot, when 
addressing a rally of German lawyers. 

Di. Frank enumerated five reasons why Germany did noc 
regard the articles of the Versailles Treaty regarding Danzig as 
valid, namely, the folloAVing 

2 See, Infia, The Mcining of the Guuo Gtrnun War 
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ready for open war against cipitalism The) must exploit fully 
the conflict of interests between Germiny and the Entente 
States but onl) so long as the suppoit of Geiman claims fitted 
in with the Soviet plans 

In keeping with thit decl nation of policy the Soviets con 
eluded i treaty with Germany in 19 ->6 (Treaty of Berlin) which 
wis dcused is 1 pendint to the Treity of Ripallo (i^z) Its 
main political sigmficince was tint it dissociated Germany from 
a pronounced Western policy and from in anti Soviet front of 
the Western nations it the moment when her relations with the 
Eui ope ui victor Powers were lestored to 1 normal basis 

This treaty lapsed in 1931 and in that year a protocol was 
dr iw h up renewing it Although actuilly signed in June 1931 
1 was not ratified b) German) until May -j 1933 Not many 
months (Septembet 1933) aftei that ratification we find Prwda 
the official organ of the So\ let declaring that Germany s present 
leaders pay lip service to treat) obligations bur at the same time 
mspue inti Soviet intrigues and systematic illy undermine treaty 
relations Germany is warned that her provocative policy must 
inevinbly lead co her political isolicion 

A new orientation of Soviet policy ivis soon followed up by 
intimations that the Rapallo Treaty and its pendants were never 
intended by Russia to be more than temporary She was mainly 
concerned with the question of protecting her frontiers and the 
system of pacts with immediate neighbours which aim ac secur 
mg the integrity of Russian territory in Europe 

In keeping with Lenin s practice which was to lie low in 
foreign policy the Soviet reached an understanding with Poland 
ind Fnnce and negotiated a series of non aggression pacts with 
ill her neighbours with the \iral clause which permitted denun 
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Empires The Italian situation may likewise be another aid 
to Turkey in this ambition because she would thus be m a post 
tion to divert hei attention from the Mediterranean 1 

As long is the Russian attitude miy be appraised as virtual 
alliance foi Germany Italy is not pessimistic about the strength 
of the coalition against Englind Italian efforts to maintain the 
Rome Berlin 1x1s intict may therefore appeal to be a question 
of cold calcul ltions ind positive self inteiest 

C In the first week of October the alliance and friendly under 
standing between Get many Russia Turkey ind Italy is almost 
the a ery foundation of world politics This understanding is 
further intensified and rendered powerful by the fact that Japan 
has already entered into 1 non aggression pact with Russia^ The 
foirrnl neutrality of Japan in regard to an eventual great war 
in Europe w is declared by Japanese statesmen to be but condi 
tional upon the neutrality of the European powers (1 e the 
British and the French Empires) in China This implies in the 
first place retreat of the two Empires from the Chinese sphere 
of influence and the establishment of Japanese monopoly and 
hegemony in that region Secondly Japanese neutrality is 
tantamount to friendly orientations to the German Russian 
advances Japanocracy s prospects for expansion are too palpable 
Altogether the fortunes of the British and French Empires 


4 For the international politics of Muslim Asia see Supra 
pp 321 323 33a 332 The currents m cscry region of West Asia are 
not only albinocranc i c anti white but anti Turcocratic as well See H 
Kohn Revolutions vid Diet it 01 ships (Harvard 1939) for the ana 
European ideologies in the Near East Cf Pol Phil Vol II Part I 
pp 98 ioi 199 200 257 259 
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1940, August Lionel Robbins Economic Factors and 
International Disunity (London) 7 The root cause of the diffi 
culty is described by this British economist as lying not in econ- 
omics but in politics ‘ While reason and persuasion are im- 
portant, I do not think”, says Robbins, that we can trust to reason 
and persuasion alone to preserve the world from anti-social 
national policies ” 

1940, October, 4 The Japanese Premier, Konoye, declares 
that should the USA recognize the “leadership of Japan, 
Germany and Italy in Eastern Asia and in Europe” these Poweis 
would “logically recognize the leadership of the USA in the 
Western hemisphere ” But in case this tripartite pact is not re 
cognized by the USA they would “fight to finish ” On 
January 13, 194 x the Foreign ministei, Matsuoka, dwells on the 
Japanese obligations undei this pact and on the “new order” and 
the Monroe Doctrine of Asia 

The position indicates the logical conclusion of the epoch- 
making “Tokyo Formula” of July 1939 ( Supra , pp 366-369) 

1940, December 1 Japan, China and Manchoukuo make a 
joint declaration in favour of a “new oifder in East Asia ” The 
declaration is renewed at the anniversary in December 1941 In 
connection with the anniversary the Japanese Premier, General 
Tojo, declares “The remnants of the Comintern influence as 
well as the European and American Powers are collaborating with 
Chungking (Chiang Kaishek’s China) in order to bar Japan’s 
efforts to create her new order in East Asia ” 

“JapanocfScy” is advancing inch by inch on solid founda 
tions, it should appear 

7 World Older Papers published by the Royal Institute or 
International Affairs, Chatham House, London 
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The evolution of Japanociacy as an expiession of imperialism 
or colonialism similar to albinociacy or “white man’s burthen’ 
is an outstanding fact of recent and contemporary politics It 
desetves scientific analysis The data furnished by this Japanese 
scholar aie factual and lealpolitical and may be compaied with 
01 supplemented by those of T Ishimaru in Japan Must Fight 
Britain (London 1936) 

1941, January 7 President Roosevelt declares that financial 
difficulties (absence of dollai lesouices with England) is not to 
impede the flow of war materials to the U K The USA is 
to lease war equipment to the U K and does not want gold 
fiom the lattei Englind is to be regarded is “protecting the 
interests" of the USA The “Lease and Lend” policy enables 
the American government to deliver the goods to the British 
government virtually foi nothing Certain British bases aie 
le ased to t he U S government as security or pi ice (? ) 
Theie is no question of debts being incurred by the U K and 
theiefore no problem of repayment in futute The interallied 
war-debts of World-W ir I aie thereby being prevented, it is 
presumed 

This Anglo American deal relieves the U K of the problem 
of paying imports from the US in dollars or in other foietgn 
exchange The pioblem of increased exports to the U S or 
othei foreign countries in order to get dollats 01 othei foieign 
exchange with which to pay for American goods does not there- 
fore hang heavily on the shouldeis of the British Government 
But, on the other hand, the export industries of the Bntish peopl e 
ai e likely to suffer a heavy se t -back and indeed to be e clipsed by 
Ame rican industries cat ering for wo t ld-ma rkets 

1941, February 3 The Dutch East Indies Government 
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Europe she has got hei old Baltic provinces without much com 
plications Besides it is through strong Gennan diplomatic 
support that she succeeded in liquidating the Finish War to her 
satisfaction 

These mutual gains have established a new world order so 
to siy The territoUal rearrangement is a fait accompli Econ 
omic cooperation of a very wide range between Russia and Ger 
miny has been ptoceeding since 1939 Raw materials and food 
stuffs are coming to Germany fiom Russia who is getting indus 
trial products from her paitner Besides most probably Russia 
is le exporting to German) some of the essential commodities 
imported by herself from the USA via Vladivostok 

Russian collaboration with Germany is also to be seen in 
\irtuall) military fields As a safeguard against British bombing 
Geimany has been transferring some of her vital industries to 
Russia Further large scale machine industries are being built 
in the Russian Urals with German brain and bullion on the under 
standing that 25 per cent of the output will be Russian during 
the wai period after which all the plants will become the property 
of the Soviet Stalin has been systematically following th" 
‘ Lenin Policy” in international affairs (Supra pp 377 379) 

From all these considerations Russia is to be regarded in the 
spring of 1941 as an officially undeclared but factually effective 
ally of Germany Her collaboration is not less substantial and 
important than that of the official Axis partners Italy and Japan 
who constitute with Germany the Triangle in international 
politics It is obvious that Russia today vis a vis Germany is as 
poweiful a support as the USA vis a vis England Curiously 
enough the situation is entirely opposite to that of the United 
Front strategy (1935 39) which enabled the Russo French pact 
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extent rendered a dead letter. The ideological comradeship 
between the war-offices of Soviet Russia and Germany has to be 
envisaged in regard to the present and subsequent developments. 

The political theory which attaches an exclusive and monistic 
value to the Nazi-Communist antithesis is not well ra1m ln ret ) 
to explain the entire international complex. Inter-racial or inter- 
national relations constitute a more variegated pattern than 
that dictated by puiely economic considerations It is the same 
complexity of Realpolitik that explains how in spite of funda- 
mental antithesis in Anglo-Russian ideologies Russia is found sub- 
sequently to be fnendly to the British empire and inimical to 
Germany (June 1941). 

The British people and the British empire are not more com- 
munistic, bolshevistic, anti-imperialist 01 anti-nationalist than the 
German. And yet Soviet Russia can change her front almost 
overnight Ducing August-October 1939 she carries on open 
negotiations with the Anglo-French bloc while secretly allying 
herself with its enemy, Germany In June 1941 she carries on 
arrangements with the British Empire while officially a friend or 
ally of Germany. Kautalya never had a more brilliant disciple 
m East and West than Stalin. 

From the standpoint of patnotism 01 nationalism all these 
changes of front instituted by Soviet Russia are perfectly under- 
standable. This is what eveiy state has ever done and will 
always do. Soviet Russia is just a state like other states without 
any speciality in the international Gestalt It is unthinking 
romanticism that tries to discover something specifically idea- 
listic or ideological in the diplomatic manoeuvres of Soviet 
Russia. There is no bolshevism, communism, international re- 
volution, solicitude for the subject races and the poor and the 
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admits that the mandates system of the League of Nations 
resembled too closely the plan for distributing the spoils of war 
such as had been agreed upon by the Allies prior to 1918 The 
elements of hypocrisy in the League institutions are exposed 
by him without camouflage But he believes that an improved 
edition of the League is not inconceivable 

1941 Mark J Gayn The Fight for the Pacific (London) 
According to this American journalist the Axis reaches the 
Pacific in the following manner About 1936 Hitler and 
Mussolini decided that if they weie to succeed in Europe 
it was necessary to create a diversion elsewhere The Pacific 
appeared idea 11 j suited foi the purpose Thete the democracies 
possessed vital interests which they were bound to defend There 
also was Japan powerful discontented and aggressive 1 It was 
thus that Japan Germiny and Italy worked out an arrangement 
for synchronized pressiue against the democracies 

There is serious doubt says Gayn if the friendly vows e\ 
changed by Rome Berlin and Tokyo weie genuine Mem 
Kam-pf does not list the Japanese as world rulers In the summer 
of 1940 Tokyo made it plain to its partners that their refusal to 
sanction the Japanese ventures in the southwestern Pacific would 
s plit the Ax is beyond repair Foi the purposes of practical 
politics howeter this undercurrent of suspicion and distrust cm 
be ignored The ties binding the partners ire not paper treaties 
or vows of amity They are \ery real political and military 
advantages enabling the Axis members to pursue their objectives 

15 See T Ishimaru Jap in Mast Fight Britain (English transl 

from Japanese) London 1936 

See in this connection infra the observations of Peter Stevens on 
the Tanaka Plan of what may be called the Japanification of Asia 
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ca alL and chat all should have access to the supplies they furnish 
and the markets they afford We have begun to shut — not 
totally, but in an increasing measure — the door of access to 
colonial territories. Herein it may well be argued that wc arc 
falling short of our own idea of trust. We are denjing equal 
opportunities for the trade and commerce of other States in no 
small pare of the dependent empire The door stood open with 
out exception down to the year 1904 it had begun to be closej 
c\cn before the Ottawa conference of 1932 since that conference 
it may be said that “not only has the open door in the greater 
part of the colonial empire been closed, buc against Japan it his 
been slammed.” 

We not only affect adversely the interests of the Japanese, 
for example, when we exclude chen produces from colonial tern- 
cones wc also, m the same breath and by the same act, affect 
adversely the intcrcsc of the nacivc population, which may be 
able to afford, and will therefore want, those products, but can- 
noc afford our own dearer, if better, products It may therefore 
be contended thac the re-establishmcnt of the open door in the 
whole of the colonial or dependent empire is necessary to the 
proper performance of crust in both of its aspects, buc particularly 
in thac aspect which is concerned with the benefit of mankind 
Our dependent empire will be an area not of trustee imperialism, 
which is an imperialism not to be condemned, buc of thac econ- 
omic imperialism which is not unjustly denounced, if we mike 
it an empire of the shut door. 

We may ask, in conclusion, whether the full operation of 
trustee imperialism does not demand, in thac aspect of it which 
concerns mankind ar large, something more than the Open 
Door. Should mankind at large, through the League of Nations, 
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Be this as it may, British liberalism should educate itself up 
to the level o£ visualizing a British commonwealth of which all 
the membeis comprising the colonies and dependencies behave 
to one anothei as allies and equals de 7«re-and de facto That 
consummation would be tantamount to de-imperialization as well 
as de-albinization Be it observed that from the standpoint of 
nulitary-naval-aeual defence de-imperialization need not automati- 
cally involve the physical separation of the colonies and depen- 
dencies from the U K and the Dominions De-albinization 
likewise may not necessarily imply the total negation of political 
inter-pendence between non-whites and whites The fundamental 
item in each category is factual equality. 17 

igqi, June 22 Ger many’s Charge-sh eet against Soviet 
Russia 

While announcing to the Soviet Ambassador in Berlin 
Httlei’s 01 del to the German troops to march against Russia the 
Foreign Minister, von Ribbentiop, presents Germany’s charges 
against the Soviet government The statement reads in part as 
follows 

“On August 23, 1939, a non-aggiession pact was concluded, 
while on September 28, 1939, a frontier and fuendship agree- 
ment was signed by the two States. 

“The policy of the Soviet Union during the whole time was 
exclusively directed towards one object, namely, that of extend- 
ing Moscow’s military power wherever the possibility offered m 
the area between the Arctic Ocean and the Black Sea and of 
further Bolshevism in Europe This began in the autumn of 

17 For de-imperialization and de-albimzauon see Pol Phil, Vol II 
Part III (1942), pp 282-285, 308-311, 323-326 See also. Infra, “Asia £01 
Asians as a Category of International Relations” (May 15, 1942) 
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“(3) The Soviet Union declared that once more it felt it- 
self threatened by Finland and, theiefare, demanded complete 
abandonment of Finland by Geimany which, m actual fact, 
would have amounted to occupation of this State and the exter- 
mination of the people of Finland 

“Germany naturally was unable to accept these conditions 
which were laid down by the Soviet Government as the primary 
condition for co operation with the signatories to the Tn-Partite 
Pact Thus the latter’s efforts to come to an understanding with 
the Soviet Union failed The consequence of the attitude adopt- 
ed by Germany was thac the USSR had now intensified its 
policy more and more — only directed against Germany, — and 
thac its increasingly close co-operation with Britain was clearly 
revealed 

“In Januaiy 1941 the antagonistic attitude on the part of 
Russia first showed itself 111 the diplomatic sphere. The Soviet 
Government objected to the necessary military precautions taken, 
such as in Bulgaria against the landing of British troops in 
Gieece, and designated Bulgaria and the two straits as their safety 
zone Despite a statement of their reasons which the Germans 
laid before the Soviet Government, the latter published a dedi- 
cation addressed co Bulgaria which was of a characcei directly 
hostile to the Reich 

“This policy, howevei, reached its climax in the anti- 
German agitation in Jugoslavia, now conclusively proved by 
documents When, therefore, the anti-German Belgrade putsch 
succeeded, Russia on April 5 concluded a friendly agreement 
with the illegal Government of General Simovitch which was to 
lend moral suppoit to the putsch and with its weight assist the 
joint Anglo-Jugoslav-Greek fiont Thus, at the same time, 
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“In 1935 we agteed in Moscow with the Soviet Govern- 
ment to a statement which declared , amongst other things, tint 
there was no conflict of interest between the two Governments 
on any of the main issues of international policy The political 
systems of our two countries are antipathetic Our ways of life 
are widely divergent but this cannot for a moment obscme the 
realities of the political issues which confront us today ” 

Eden then quotes what he descnbes as the latest false state- 
ment of the German Foreign Secretary, “While Geiman troops 
were concentrating on Bulganan and Rumanian teiritoiy against 
increasing landings of British troops m Greece, the Soviet Union 
tried in agreement with England to stab Germany in the bick. 
by firstly supporting Jugoslavia openly, politically, and in s'ecrct 
militarily, by trying, secondly, to influence Turkey, by giving 
her a covering guaiantee, to adopt an aggressive attitude against 
Bulgaria and Germany.” 

“Those,” continues Eden, “aie Hitlei’s chaiges and 
in the face of these, I must make plain that much as we would 
have welcomed an agieement with the Soviet Union in older 
to maintain the solidarity of the Balkan people before they were 
oveirun by Germany, an opportunity for such an agreement un- 
fortunately never presented itself By his influence and example, 
S11 Stafford Cripps has shown to the Soviet Union the funda- 
mental desue of the British Government to maintain oui relations 
upon normal footing ” 

In the House of Lords, Loid Cranborne declares that Britain 
and Russia aie poles apart in matteis of politics and religion but 
they have a common tie in facing the same ruthless foe Liberal 
Viscount Samuel tecalls that in the last war, Bntain had rallied 
to Russia although there was profound disapproval of Czarism 
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5 They desire to bring about the fullest collaboration 
between all nations in the economic field with the object 
of securing for all improved labour standaids economic 
advmcement and social secunty 

6 Aftei the fiml destruction of Nazi tynnny they hope 
to see established a peace which will affoid to ill nitions 
the means of dwelling m safety within their own 
boundaries and which will iffoid assurance that all the 
men m all the lands may live out then lives in freedom 
from feat and want 

7 Such a peace should enable all men to tnverse the high 
seas and ocean j without hindiance 

8 The) believe ill of the nations of the woild foi re ills 
tic as well as spmtual icasons must come to the aban 
donment of the use of foice Since no futuic peace 
cm be maintained if land sea 01 ail umaments continue 
to be cxnplo) ed by nations which tin eaten 01 mu 
tlneaten aggression outside of then frontiers the) 
believe pending the establishment of widei and pel 
mament s)stem of general security that the disarma 
ment of such nations is essential They will likewise 
aid and encouiagc all othei practicable measures which 
will lighten foi peace loving peoples the crushing bin 
den of aimament 

Di Gobbels in the Volkiscba Beobachter (Beilin August 
17) desenbes the Chuichill Roosevelt declaration as a scrap of 
paper to which nobody but Jews plutocnts md Bolshevists 
would pay any ittention and is the insipid chit chat of a 
misfiled imitation of Wilson 

The Atlintic Chaitci is latei criticised by M i c Goa cm of 
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( withdrawn The Prime Minister was both a self confessed idvo 
cate of aggression and a defender of Fascist aggression 10 

1941 Benoy Sarkai Balancing in Colonialism 0 In the 
sociology of international telations the approximate equations oc 
parities between Indn and Poland India and the Balkan Com 
plex 1 rdeed between India and the entire territory from 

the German to the Russian frontier and fiom the Baltic to tlv* 
Eastern Mediteiranean have a special significance which Eur 
American scholais have h ardly visualized The fieedom of the 
Poles Czechs Slovaks Hungarians Bulgars Rumanians 

Cioats Slovenes Seibs Gieeks and otheis m Eastern Eui op-' is m 
sociology but an item of the same ordei as the freedom of the 
Beng ills Punjabis M irathas Madrasis Indo Chinese Ja\ anese 
and so forth in Southern and Eastern Asia The colonial regions 
of Eastern and South Eastern Europe miy tend to be perms 
nently treated as colonies semi dependencies or vassal states by 
the neighbouring great powers as long as the colonial and semi 
colonial territories of Asia Africa and America do not regain 
then political independence This is a kind of balancing m 
colonialism which deserves to be specially investigated in the 
stud) of inter national patterns The subject has escaped the 
attention of Rene Mauniei ( Soctologie Colontale Paris 1936) 
1941 September Octobei The New Ordei * in Germa n 
Europ e 1 The London correspondent of the Amnta Bazir Patnka 

The Stitamti (Calcutta) ->9 November 1941 p 8 
o F01 fullci development of this thesis see Villages and Tow is as 
Social Patte ns (Calcutta 1941) pp 72 75 534 535 565 566 575 578 
•» 1 See C W Giullebaud Hitlei s New Economic Oidei £01 
Europe (Eco lomtc Journal London December 1940 April 1941) 
as well as P Einzig Hitlei s New Order in En ope (London 1941) 
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placed on the land to grow food The Nazi agricultural eco 
nomists supported Darre The General Staff was divided in 
support of the Goring plan The major ty of them argued that 
the plan lacked elisticity They pointed out further that strikes 
by workers engaged in basic t vw material production would create 
a bottleneck 

To this Gobbels is lepoited to have remarked What 
another front in addition to the Russian? He succeeded in con 
vincing that Schacht and Goring weie both wiong He argued 
a*- length that any step leading to the unification of ranks and 
European masses would be against the Nazi interest He pointed 
out that a single economic organization would create basis for 
revolutionary upsuige against Nazism 

Gobbels proposed the creation of puppet Governments 
throughout Europe as against the economic unification plan 
In regard to Goring s ideis one may tefer to A Reithmgers 
Wirtschaftsbeobacbtung und W irtscbaftsordnnng (Berlin 1935) 
and Das wirtschaftliche Gestcht Euro pis (Beilin 1935 ) 

The plans of Schacht and Gonng differ on technic ll giounds 
Or rather each emphasizes certain lines But both are schemes 
for the planning of European unification — an economic Pm 
Europa We encountei Napoleon s Continental System in a new 
guise adapted to modern rationalization ( Supra p 372) 

1941 Novembei 3 The New Statesman (London) 0 in an 
article War Nears Indi 1 discusses the Indian politic ll situation 
in relation to the wu After remarking tint the demind of 

22 Reuters report published m the Amriti Bizar Patnka the 
Hi iduslh it St 1 ulartl and the Statesrt u of C llcutti for 4 November 
1941 
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somewhat acculturated to Japanocracy and the Asian Monroe 
Doctrine It is much moie so than Barkei’s (pp. 395-398) 

1941. The Grand Mufti of Jerusalem, the Muslim patriot 
of Palestine, is abroad organizing Asian resistance against 
the expansion of Western domination As an exponent of Asian 
Monroe Doctrine, he visits /Iraq during Rashid All’s attempts at 
independence (Apul) and Iran during the crisis that faces Rizi 
Shah, another champion of the same doctrine. After the occupa- 
tion of Iran 1 by combined Anglo-Russian forces in September, 
the Grand Mufti escapes to Italy via Turkey, confers 
with the Afghan patriot, ex-king Amanulla, at Rome, and pro- 
ceeds to Germany (Novembei) His present role is somewhat 
comparable to that of Saiyyad Jamaluddin (1838-97), whose 
position in the politics of Young Asia has been indicated in 
Vol. I of this book (pp 61, 64, 348). 

Recent developments'* 1 in Western Asia may be followed in 
works like the following 

P W. Ireland Iraq (New-York 1938). 


23 For the “strangling of Persia” in August 1907 as well as tht 
libeianon of Persia in November 1917 (Lenin) see B K Sarkar The 
Sociology of Races, Cultures and Human Progress (Calcutta, 1939)1 
Chapters on “Persia and the Persian Gulf (1906-1919)” and “Leavings 
of the Great War (1914-18) Foi the current affairs of the Near East 
and the Middle East see the Bulletin of International News (Chatham 
House, London), tor instance, the issue of December 27, 1941, the 
Mufti, p 2028 

24 For some internal affairs in Turkey, Egypt, Sudan, Iran 
Afghanistan, Iraq Saudi-Arabia, Palestine and Syria sec Raniesh 
Chandra Ghosh Constitutional Developments in the Islamic World 
(Calcutta 1941) 
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gambling igainst class levolution and putting one state igunst 
another was successful in Fiance whose rulers, terrified by the 
ghost of revolution, suirendered in the face of Hitlei’s attacks 
and relinquished then right to defend themselves German 
Fascist tulers thought the same thing would happen in the 
USSR” 

This statement of Stalin’s is at variance with his complaints 
btoadcast by Reuter on July 17 and 30 about the existence of 
“sabotage” among the workers of Soviet Russia as well as 
“treason” and anti-Sovietic activities among her soldiers ind 
officers 20 His deciee against “cowaids, panic-mongers mil 
deseiters” is an index to the absence of unity in Bolshevik Russia 

1941, November 9 Addressing the “Old Guards” it 
Munich Hitler formulates what may be described as his “Conti 
nental System” in which one may read his Momoe Doctrine foi 
Euiope “We have only one aim,” says he, “and it embraces 
the continent — our Fatherland and beyond it all those who live 
111 the same indigence as we Beilin does not want to be the 
woild’s capital ” Evidently it is implied that Europe is Ger- 
many’s possession, dependency colony or special preserve just is 
Asia and Afnca are Britain’s and other Europeans’ or Latin 
America of the USA (Supra, pp 372, 406-408) 

The German wn stiategy is desenbed by him as follows 
The aim of the fight is, first, destruction of powers, and secondly 
occupation of the enemy’s supplies of ammunition and food 
“Piestige successes are of no impoitance for us ” “I shall cer 
tainly not sacrifice one rnoie man than absolutely necessary 

25 B K Sarkai Villages and Toams as Social Patterns (Calcutti 
(1941) pp 600 602, 622 624 ’ 
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British hold out and thus assute one fuendly Gieat Power in the 
Old Woild The ‘appeasement’ of Japan is equally justified If 
we could entice Japan fiom the Axis, then there would be three 
Great Poweis, — the U S , Butain and Japan, — to hold the mili- 
tary balance against Germany 

According to Chase, “Russia is piobably finished as a first 
class military establishment, — although she may suivive as a 
second stung power behind the Volga She has plenty of man 
power and courage left, but she has lost too many planes and 
tanks, together with too many factones ” 

As fot the United States, Chase believes that “no more than 
a division 01 two of regulars could possibly be sent abroad fot at 
least two years We lack the guns, tanks, planes, ammunition 
We have not the metals available to produce the equipment 
We have not the ships to transport and supply a mass army 
We shall not have a two-ocean navy until 1946 ” 

1941, Novembei 25 The Anti-Comintern pact (est. 1936) 
is renewed for five yeais and expanded by new adhesions from 
among the allies, associates and vassals of victorious Getmany 
This is, furthei, strengthened by the declaiation of Japan, China 
and Manchoukuo on 1 December 1941 to continue to promote 
the “new ordei in East Asia” in spite of the opposition of the 
Comintern suppoited by Anglo-American diplomacy in and out- 
side of China. ( Sup) a , pp 300, 310, 319, 342, 366) 

1941, December International Japan on the Eve of Japanese 
War on the American, British and Dutch Empires Writing in 
the Free Woild (New-York) Peter Stevens traces the develop- 
ments in Japan’s foreign policy fiom 1927 as follows- 

Hitler’s Mem Kampf aims at the domination of the world, 
beginning with the conquest of the European continent 
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posal, we should be vanquished in moving coo soon, especially 
if Britain and the United States united in order to counter our 
action. In order to pieseive our race and to give a warning to 
China and the test of the world we have to fight America now 
ol lateL ” (Supra , pp 244-245). 

The existence of the Tanaka Memoir was denied by the 
Japanese when the text was published by the woild press aftet 
the Manchurian incident in 1931 But it has been tianslated 
and distributed in China since 1929 without denial by Japan 
Its existence was latei proved to the world by Mr. T C Wang, 
Chinese authority on Japanese affairs, in a booklet called "Le 
Peril Jaune ” published by the International Peace Campaign in 
Geneva in 1938 

Since 1937 Japan has cained out in a methodical way the 
plan for the conquest of Asia In July 1937, North China was 
invaded fiom 1937 to 1941 eleven provinces of China propci 
wete occupied by the Japanese armies Two puppet regimes un- 
dei the control of Japan were established in Peiping and 
Nanking. French Indo-China was completely occupied by Japan 
in 1941 If the British, American, and Dutch possessions in the 
Fai East, Australia, New Zealand, and Siberia ate not yet in- 
vaded by Japan, it is only due to the lack of time and oppor- 
tunity No considerations except a superior military force can 
prevent Japan from carrying her plans to completion. 

Ever since the Sino-Japanese conflict the theoiy of Japan’s 
Mein Kampf has been added to by Japanese statesmen General 
Araki, the once powerful chief of Japan’s militaristic clan, wrote 
in August, 1932, in the Kaikossa magazine as follows : 

“Our countiy intends to enfoice her national ideal through 
the seven seas of the globe We must do it by wai if necessary. 
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We are the descendants of God and should rule the world. But 
in order to conquer the world we must first get the raw materials 
of China.” (Reprinted in the Petit Parisien, Paris, November 
23, 1932). 

In order to justify their occupation of Manchuria and 
Mongolia the Japanese proclaimed regions of China to be 
their ‘vital space’ as Hitler’s Germany proclaimed the territory 
of her neighbours to be her 'Lebensmim.' The Premier, Prince 
Konoye, who had launched the present Sino-Japanesc war in 
J937, announced a plan for the creation of a new order in East 
Asia under Japanese leadership. Having started the war in 
Europe, Hitler announced his creation of a new order in Europe 
with Fascist Italy. In 1938 Japan’s new order area included 
officially only Japan, China and Manchoukuo. 

Being encouraged by Germany’s success in her aggression 
in Europe, Japan’s new order area was transformed into “A 
G reater East Asia Co-prosperity Sphere " and was extended to 
the Philippine Islands, Singapore, Indo-China, the Dutch Indies 
and India. Nazi Germany’s new order area also was extended 
actually to the whole European continent and theoretically to 
Great Britain, Africa and South America. 

According to Article II of the Axis Triple Alliance Pact, 
Japan is to recognise and respect the leadership of Germany and 
Italy m establishing a new order in Europe. Germany and Italy 
are to recognise and respect the leadership of Japan in cstab-, 
fishing a new order in Greater East Asia. 

To complete Japan’s Mein Kampf, Finance Minister 
Kinori Kaiya of the present Cabinet declared openly on 
November 10, 1941 that Japan intends to “force Britain and the 
United States to retire from East Asia." Japan’s continental 
53 
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policy aims at the conquest of Asia by the army and the mari- 
time policy aims at the conquest of the South Sea Islands by 
the navy 

When the American and British fleets were all powerful 
and China or Russia relatively weak, the continental policy 
was put on trial When France was defeated by Germany, 
Japan occupied Indo-Cluna Now, while the British and Ame- 
rican fleets are busy in the Atlantic, Japan is attempting to carry 
out the maritime and continental policies at the same time 

Premier Hideki Tojo, in a detailed declaration before the 
Diet on NovembeL 17, reaffirmed Japan’s “immutable principle 
of creating a New Order in East Asia ” He accused the United 
States, Great Britain and the Dutch Indies of obstructing Japan’s 
policy by taking military and economic measures against her, 
and declared that they “should refiain from obstructing our 
successful conclusion of the China affair, should refrain frorr 
presenting a direct militaiy menace to our Empire, should 
avoid such measuies of hostility as an economic blockade and 
restore normal economic relations with Japan ” And Japan will 
“exert her utmost efforts to prevent the extension of the Euro- 
pean war and the spread of the disturbance in East Asia ” 

Th's declaration of foreign policy by the new Japanese 
Cabinet merely reaffirmed that Japan is compelled to go forwaid 
with her Mem Kam-pf foi the conquesr of Asia It is a mani- 
festation of weakness, for if Lhe American, British and Dutch 
economic blockade and military preparedness were not mortal 
to Japan, she would not insist on their suppression Chinese 
resistance, and the British, American and Dutch economic and 
military measures of defence are the only language chat the 
Japanese militarists can understand 
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The dcscuption by Peter Stevens of the T inaha plan of 
Japinification is instructive to die researchers m political science 
and international relations In so fir is the Tanaka memorial is 
an mthentic document it is a blunt uid brut illy honest state 
menc of the only mechods followed by every powerful group 
rice or country to piomote its interests in the teeth of 
opposition from nvils and push fotward its expulsion (Snpta 
pp 372380) 

There is nothing exclusively Japanese in the Tinaka pio 
gramme Nobody since the Mohenjodauan uid Mjceiixan 
times has ever been ible to idvmce without keeping the reu 
safe This philosophy of expinsion is too elemental It is the 
first postulate in the Kautilym doctune of mandala (spheie 01 
political interests) A realistic and penetrating anil) sis of the 
facts exhibited in Seeley s Expansion of England would but serve 
to verify this most human ind pnmoidiil truth All the existing 
empires of the world codiy ire trying to follow e\ ictly the same 
maxim in case they do not fear that then expulsion has ilicid) 
reached the saturation point The T maka Memorial is 1 v du ible 
document of the universal human niture in politics 

1941 December 78 J ip in ittacks the Americ in ind 
British empires at Hawaii Hongkong Munla and m the 
Malayan Peninsula md m a day or two also the Dutch Empiic 
111 Borneo The expulsion of Eui America from Asia and the 
establishment of open door in die USA C mad 1 Australia 
New Zealand South Africa and so forth with 1 view to Asian 
immigration and colonization are being ittempted by Japan on 
the strength of her Asian navy an fleet and aimy Equality is 
being established between Eist and West This is considaed 
by her to be a great second step since her tiiumph over Russia 
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in 1305 and is quite in keeping with the Tanaka plan of 
Japanification Eui-America is now on the defensive 

Thailand enteis into alliance with Japan, and Germany and 
Ilaly as Japan’s allies declare wai on the USA within a week 
On January 25, 1942 Thailand declares war on the British and 
American empires 

While in the United States Piemiei Churchill declares in 
the last week of Decembei that the Anglo American empties 
would "teach Japan a lesson which hei people and the woild 
would never forget ’’ The objective facts are patent on the 
suiface Eui-Amenca’s challenge to Asia is now nearly two cen- 
tunes old It has at last been accepted by Japan Political 
philosophy bids fair to be furnished with new categories in the 
international and intei-racial domains Japanociacy is being added 
to albmociacy as a form of imperialism 01 colonialism 

By the fouith week of Januaiy 1942 the Japanese empire 
finds itself master of Hongkong (23 December 1941), the Philip 
pines (2 January 194a), foui-fifths of Malaya, Southern Burma 
up to Moulmetn, Borneo, Celebes, New Guinea, Bismarck 
Archipelago and a latge number of islands The Pacific Ocean 
has been tiansfoimed into a Japinese Sea The command of the 
Pacific is in Japanese hands 

^1942, January — Match T K Shahani “Neutrality and 
the Law of Neutiality in Recent Times” ( Indian Journal of 
Political Science, Allahabad) The House Foieign Affairs Com- 
mittee tepoit upholds the Kellogg-Briand Pact as a part of inter- 
national hw which allows a signatory “to decline to observe 
towaid the scate violating the Pact the duties prescribed by Intel- 
national Law, apart from the Pact, £01 a neutral in relation to 1 
belligeient (and to) supply the State ittacked with financial or 
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1942, March 8 The Japanification of Dutch Indonesia 
According to Reutet the Japanese atmy authorities at Batavia 
have informed the Dutch authorities of the establishment of 
a “military administration in die Netherlands Indies.” 

A six-point proclamation to the Mayor of Batavia and other 
officials contains the following, — “The Commander of the Japanese 
foices shall take over the duties of the Governor-General. Local 
laws and the administration will remain if they do not interfere 
with the military administration The Japanese authorities will 
respect the lives and religion of the local populace Communi- 
cation with the enemy, destruction of property or resources and 
any act likely to disturb the financial 01 economic conditions 
would be severely dealt with ” 

The proclamation declares that “the military administration, 
aims at the restoration of peace and order and normal conditions 
in the Netherlands East Indies on the principles of co-existence 
and co-prosperity for all.” 

The expansion of Japanocracy at the cost of albinocracy is, 
then, a fait accompli in Indonesia A European empire is 
annihilated in Asia, for the time being. It is an event of world- 
wide importance in political science The world is interested to 
see how long this Japanification of Asia, the embodiment of the 
Asian Monroe Doctrine under Japanese auspices, endures 
What pattern of swaraj or national autonomy is conferred on 
Indonesians is likewise a matter for scientific curiosity in Asia 
and Africa as well as Eur-Amenca. 

In the academies of political philosophy and international law 
the world over, researchers would watch from now on what kind 
of constitution for Indonesia Japanocracy is capable of evolving. 
An important problem is the question as to whether Indonesians 
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has been too long and too deeply rooted in the traditions of a 
bygone age and it has retained too much of that satisfied spirit 
of inequality and discrimination whose last strongholds are now 
being rapidly attacked and eliminated in our contemporary 
society. To break down the economic, political and psychological 
barriers which still sharply divide colonial communities is a 
task calling for intense determination and infinite patience.” 
“Misguided conceptions of racial prestige” are grave obstacles 
which remain to be surmounted if "democracy is to have any 
meaning or appeal for colonial peoples ” The “fissiparous ten- 
dencies and inherent weaknesses” of the “plural societies” of 
British Malaya have been “luridly revealed by the Japanese 
assault ” (Pol Phil , Vol. II , Part III, pp 121, 316) 

1942, March 25 Material and Moral Shortcomings at 
Singapore. Asking foi a Royal Commission to inquire into the 
fall of Singapore Loid Addison says in the House of Lords m 
part as follows “It was not a sudden overwhelming loss but 
the finale of two months’ series of events during which one event 
after another betrayed unmistakable evidence of lack of fore- 
thought by those on the spot, lack of appreciation of the power 
of our enemies, lack of adequate and appropriate equipment, of 
naming of troops, and of establishment of right relations with 
the native populations I think it is material to inquire who was 
responsible foi the fortification of Singapore, how it came about 
that the staff work was so deploiable, that there were no land 
defences, that waterworks were left open and that the Johore 
lulls were undefended * * "* The military were still behaving as 
if peacetime soldiering were the goal, — not much work on 
Saturdays and none, if you could help it, on Sundays. * * The 
mentality of the people responsible is just frightful. The civil 
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and leisurely blue stockings who lead wai magazines It is not 
those women who win wars * * * It is a stupid caricature of i 
people’s war Phrases do not convert people More constructive 
woik has been done within the few days of their release from 
jail by Congressmen than by all the official organizations in these 
two years Is it Rajen Babu or Sir Thomas Stewart that leflects 
the public mind in Bihar? Is Su Maurice Hallet more repre- 
sentative of the people than Pandit Govind Ballabh Pant? To 
spread dope, to hustle the people into panic, to mislead it with 
slogans would not lead to the formation of a national front ” 
1942, Match 29 The Dominion Status for India in the 
Diaft Declaration of the British War Cabinet Sir Staffor d 
Cupps bri ngs to New Delhi the Draft Decl aration which con- 
tains the Butish promise about the “earliest possible realization 
of self government in India ” 3U The declaration says that at the 
end of the wai, “the object is the cieation of a new Indian Union 
which shall constitute a Dominion associated with the United 
Kingdom and other Dominions by a common allegiance to the 
Ciown but equal to them m eveiy lespect and in no way suboi 
cmate in any aspect of its domestic and external affairs ” 

The Declaration is provided with a number of provisos and 
conditions which aie to be discussed by Cripps with Indian 
leadeis The conditions are lathei peculiar Negatively, it may 
be observed, in the first pi ice, that the Declaration offers no pros- 
pects to the pooi and the pariah in the matter of suffrage and 
is therefore unacceptable to genuine socialists, communists 01 
other leftists Secondly, it does not concede the religious prin- 
ciple in state-making (provincial boundaries) and does not 

30 A 1 aula Bazar PatriLa (Calcutta) Match 30, 1942 
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end bcfoie 1945 It is obvious that me anwhile circumstance s will 
change and unfavourable conditions may arise, nay, may be 
cng ineeied, and these are calculated to jeopardize even the v ery 
talk, of the woid. Do minion The world today is so mixed up 
inter-rcgionally 01 inter-iacially that even extraneous (non-Indian) 
agencies may get inteiested in creating new forces within India 
such as aie likely to pievent the people fijom coming to a decision 
about any constitution In post-wai years there are chances not 
only of the Butish and American peoples but even of the German 
and the Japanese, the Russian and the Fiench, the Italian and the 
Dutch, nay, of the Chinese and the Turkish, to come forward 
as adviseis, friends 01 wellmeaning colleagues of the Indians in 
regaid to nationalist, socialist ot Islamistic political strategy and 
tactics Such meddlings can hardly be avoided by Indians 

In any case, the scheme envisaged by the Diaft 
Dtclaiation, — whatcvei it be, good, bad 01 indiffeient, — may 
not matciialize, if at all, within a decade 01 so of the end of the 
piescnt war, 1 e , befoie 1955 One ought to recall the compli- 
cations that pieceded the Government of India Act 1935 
It is in the hope of getting some questionable delicacy about half 
a geneiation afterwaids that the Indian leadeis are bring exhor- 
ted by the British War-Cabinet to help the British Empue 
against its enemies unconditionally at the piesent moment as 
mete hewers of wood and dtawcis of water (Addison’s coolies, 

P 4 2 7 ) 
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nat ionalist, democratic or socialist patty b ecause it is to be elected 
(Article D) by t he existing Assemblies, which ate essentially plu- 
tociatic, anri-democratic and unrepresentative In ordei to be 
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3 States neithet fedented (unified) noL members of the 
Union 

These are the thiee categories of Indias brought into being 
by the Diaft Declaration An important item has not been indi 
cated in it This relates to the mannei or form of controlling, 
co-ordinating, governing regulating 01 “rationalizing” these 
numberless Indias That item remains uhya , 1 e , it has to be 
understood as a matter of course It ts postulated without ques 
tion that the complex of Indian Dominions and States is natuially 
to be unified, centralized 01 federalized by an Administrative 
Authonty, which inevitably is a British organization (die India 
Council of the British Parliament?) equipped with a delegation 
in India (the British Viceroy or Super-Viceroy?) Perhaps the 
British War Cabinet has in view for all the Indias some sort of 
co ordination such as is exercised by the British High Commis 
sioner in the divetse settlements, states, federations, etc of the 
Malaya Peninsula The power of the British Raj, which 

it has been the object of the Indian freedom movement 
to nullify or curtail, remains therefore as it is in spite 
of the grandiloquent preamble about India’s equality with 
England and the Dominions 

The Draft declaration has admitted without camouflage the 
most obstinate reality that India like Furope, is not one and can- 
not be unified This is a bittei truth notwithstanding our pious 
wishes to the contraiy But foi England to admit this position 
is rather curious as it has been her perpetual parroc cry that the 
unification of India has been accomplished by heiself Be this 
as it may, the Draft Declaration seeks to pose the atomized Indian 
Union, Dominions and States vts-h-vis the British Raj in the 
relation of Lihputnn pigmies towaids a giant It is well cal- 
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In a statement to the press on April 13 Nehru says further 
as follows 

Sir Stafford has told us that the British Government is not 
going to take any further initiative to solve the Indian problem 
We expect no initiative from them as they have managed to 
get completel) stuck in the tuts of their own making We do 
not lely on the British Go\ ernmenc for anything except to obs 
truct political and economic adaance in India 

In anj case the Draft Declaration has been withdrawn b) 
the British Government The Cnpps episode can then be treated 
as a parenthesis of three weeks m the annals of Indian freedom 
movement 

The student of international relations is reminded over again 
of the importance of vtshwa shakti (world forces) for the re 
making of a people s destinj It is the ea e of the Japanese attacks 
on India that her master chooses for offering her something he 
considers to be high enough Another item desenes notice 
The Indian freedom movement is already so powerful that the 
British War Cabinet considers it worth aahile to negotiate 
avith it And finally for the Indian National Congress to be 
able to reject the offer after long length} discussions avith the 
British heio of Moscow fame — the most seasoned diplomat of 
the hour — bespeaks a no less stiengthening of the Indian morale 
and a no less straightening of the Indian backbone In the Eur 
American academies of political science this elevation of the Indian 
people cannot but be noteworthy 

1942 March 29 — April 12 Stafford Cripps as Representa 
tiae of the British War Cabinet in India 3 " In connection with the 
3 n Ararita Bazar Patrika Calcutta 30 March 194-’ Hindnsthu 1 
Standard Calcutta 13 April 194^ 
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foun was never discussed except that Sn Stafford Cupps often 
lepeated one foimula, that he was only concerned with agiee- 
ment between three groups in India, the Butish Government, 
the Congress and the Moslem League He did not caie whether 
otheis agieed oi not but if any of these thiee did not agiee the 
scheme fell through.” 

“F01 the first time,” Nelnu goes on, “this question was 
definitely emphasized by Su Staffoid Cupps in his letteL dated 10 
in which he used the phrase, “tyianmcal rule of the majonty.” 
Now foi an eminent lawyer and constitutionalist like Sir Staffoid 
to use these phrases in this mannei is cxttaoidinaiy. We were 
thinking in terms teally, not even of a legislatuie, but of a 
Cabinet consisting of fifteen peisons. What the proportions in 
that Cabinet may be we nevei discussed. Suppose there was 
the socalled Congtess majority in it, though as fai as I can 
gathci , the Congress was not thinking on those lines, but his 
mind was continually functioning, balancing the different com- 
munal factois. Suppose, then, in a Cabinet of fifteen there was 
a Congicss majority of eight or nine Now, Cabinets, if they 
aie to function at all, cannot function and do not function, 
especially m war time, by bate majority. You must have a 
certain homogeneity 01 common outlook, otherwise the Cabinet 
may break up. Sir Staffoid has been continually reminding us 
of the ultimate sanction of resignation If we had that ultimate 
sanction, so also every gioup m that Cabinet had ultimate sanc- 
tion. So to talk of the tyranny of the maj’ority is amazing and 
fantastic nonsense.” 

“In one of his letters,” says Nehru, “Sir Staffoid mentioned 
he had seen something or othei in the Hindu Press. When 
further questioned, he said he meant the Hindustan Times 
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in the Indian fieedom question is found to be inadequate and 
prejudiced in favoui of the Butish Empue. The Amrita 
Baza> Patuka (Calcutta, Ap1.1l 4) says “The Washington Post, 
evidently under British inspiiation, has lashed itself into fury 
and sermonized Indian leaders on the consequences of their 
tejection of the British proposals ” “America has her own 
minority pioblem,” the Patuka says fiuthei, “and we have yet 
to know that any American statesman has ever advocated 
sepaiate electoiates, communal awatds or paintion of the country 
as solutions of the communal pioblem India expects her many 
fuends in Amenca to study the pioblem at fust hand before 
lushing to print and hopes they will not be in a hutry to forget 
how they themselves solved the problem of American unity 
when the Southern States demanded the light to secede ” 

Regarding the present tug of wat between India and Butish 
Empue, the Hindusthan St an dm cl (Calcutta, April 4) observes - 
“The reaction of the American press to the British Government's 
proposal., regarding India shows that America has yet to under- 
stand the Indian point of view Nothing short of complete 
tiansfei of all authority ovei all mattets lclatmg to India will 
satisfy the Congress Butain has noc made up hci nnnd to gne 
anything to India 111 the immediate present ” 

All the same, Reuter’s report from Washington (April 3) 
leaves no doubt that India is alteady a power m the higher poli- 
tics and diplomacies of the U S.A. J1 “Several impoitant papets,” 
it says, “including the Washington Post , the Chustian Science 
Monito) (Boston) and the Neiu Yoik Post suggest that America 
might act as mediator or guarantor of British piomises ” Cer- 

34 'Amnia Bazar Patuka (Calcutta), April, 4, 1942 
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rain American papers “argue that Britain’s jaast record makes 
India cautious.” For instance, two Kansas papers, Topeka 
Capital and Wichita Beacon say that “India cannot be blamed 
for objections since Britain has failed to keep so many past pro- 
mises to India.” According to the Christian Science Monitor, 
“co ask Indians to trust Britain may be more than they are pre- 
pared to do.” 

The importance of India as a power among the powers is 
appraised by the New York Post so highly that it says: 
“England's promise of Indian freedom has been spoken of as a 
‘post-dated cheque" (e.g. by Gandhi). All right, call it that. 
All the 26 United Nations including America will endorse it/’ 
Without doubt, the Japanese challenge to Anglo-American world- 
domination has raised India automatically to an extraordinary 
status in international politics. This is the Realpolitik of vishwa- 
shakti (world-forces). 

Incidentally, it is worth while to notice definitely pro- 
“Indian freedom” views in certain sections of the American 
press. For instance, as Reuter reports (New York, 8 April), the 
Chicago Times (April 7) says, “India will not fight for any kind 
of Empire personified by Mr. Amery”, and gloomily sees “a 
major disaster ahead for the United Nations.” 

The Omaha World Herald contrasts the loyalty of the 
Filipinos with the failure of. the British rule over Indians and 
Burmese. The Fortworth Star Telegram says: “The Indian 
situation is in the worst possible muddle” and suggests that 
Britain should rapidly make further concessions. The Daily 
Worker (April 7) urges that “Britain should make all concessions 
demanded by Indians.” 

According to Walter Lippmann in the Cincinnati Enquirer 
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(Apnl 5), “a new epoch began fiom the fall of France It has 
bt ought about the chs-establishment of Western Empires in Asia 
In this new order no Empire but the anti-imperialism of the 
democratic peoples will be decisive in then relationship with 
the East. The Western democracies will deal with Asia as 
allies and not as piotectois ” 

A Hearst Column wntes on the 7th Apnl “The crux of the 
situation in India does not lie so much in the character or degree 
of Indian independence — or rather of English Dominion — offered 
by the British Government It lies in the unwillingness of Asia 
any longer to lecogmsc any form of foieign dominion. Asia for 
Asiatics is the principle around which the peoples of Asia are for 
the most part tallying The first obligation of England, the 
first step in framing a practical plan for the defence of India is 
to oveicome that sentiment and completely convince the leaders 
and people of India that co-operation with the United Nations 
means not only fiecdom fiom the Japanese aggression but from 
English domination There is only one requirement necessary 
in the situation and it is sincenty ” 

y/- 1942, April 6 - 8 . British View of the Japanese Offer of 
Independence to India. On the eve of Japanese bombings on 
Indian port towns like Vizagapatam, Cocanada and Madras on 
the East Coast of India Premier Tojo of Japan is reported to 
have promised the “expulsion of the last British soldier from India” 
and the establishment of “India for Indians” corresponding to 
his laiger scheme of “Asia foi Asians.” A British interpretation 
of this Japanese offer of independence to India is repotted by 
Reuter (London, April 7) as follows 

The Japanese Prime Minister’s threat to India of calami- 
ties unless the British are expelled forms the subject of a Daily 
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rJtgupbs It ldei This paper remarks chic Indians will hardly 
fill to reflect tine the absence of British or any ocher foreign 
control of China did not sue char country from Jipancse mvi 
sion or chat on the J ipanese record the motive in urging them to 
0 cc rid of the British cm only be char a conquest of India might 
be made easier and more certun Grinding tyranny is the single 
f icc reserved foe those unfortunate enough to succumb to the 
Jipmtse domination E\cr since the annexation of their country 
by Jipm in 1910 the Korcin people have been victims of ruth 
less persecution limed it obliterating every vestige or memory 
of their n itional consciousness 

No Dominion Stitus with the righc of session is in pias 
pcct for the Koreans Manchurians or any other people chit -his 
fillcn bcneith the Japanese yoke just as there is none foi the 
Oech Polish md other subjects of Hitler Pcrpetml serfdom 
is the dcsciny of all who cnccr the orbit of the Axis New Ordci 
and Japan h is never concealed that whole of eastern and southern 
Asu belongs to her shire of the orbit 

This is a British interpretation of the Japanese offer of Indepen 
dcncc co India as lgamst the British offer of Dominion Stitus 
It may be read m connection with the South African 
Premier Smuts s interpretation of the Dominion Stitus as offered 
to India by the British Wir Cibmec through Cnpps Reuter 
reports from Capetown (April 7) is follows 

The Prime Minister Field Marshal Smuts stated m ieply 
to a N ltionalisc opposition question m the Assembly that the 
effect of the British proposals to India on the position of Indians 
m the Union hid still to be considered and any statement at 
this juncture would be prcmiture 

Field Mirshal Smuts w as reply ing to the question whether the 
o 6 
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British offer to Indn had been with his approv'd and whether the 
granting of Dominion Status to Indn would confet on Indians in 
the Union the lights and privileges of the nationals of other British 
Dominions and whether Indians in the Union would have the right 
to claim full Union nationality and political equality In giving 
the reply quoted above Field Marshal Smuts said he was aware of 
the general natute of the proposals of the U K Government 

Field Maishal Sm cs wis then isI ed whether he would 
inform the British Government that acceptance of its proposals 
to Indn would not impose an} obligations on the Union with 
leference to the existing legislation Field Marshal Smuts did 
not reply 

Evidently Indn s equably with Canad \ South Africa 
Australia and New Zealind is not an unquestioned item in the 
Dominion Status as promised to Indn at the present moment It 
should appeal tint the promise his been made on account of 
duress due to the J ip incse im ision of Indian lands ind watcis 
Indn finds herself m the midst of triangular diplomatic higghngs 
This position illustrates the impact of vis bum sbakti (world forces) 
and international conjuncture on a people s fortunes A situation 
clear is the piesent one did not ause on the occasion of World 

Wu I (19x4x8) 

y 1941 April 11 A Nitionil Gos eminent for Indn 

In his lettei to Stafford Cnpps at New Delhi rejecting the 
British War Cabinet s draft proposals for India Abul Kalam Azad 
as President of the Indian National Congress describes the pro 
posed N itional Government in older that it may be genuine 
and worth while as follows The peril that fxces Indn affects 
us more than it can possiblj affect an} foreigner and we are anxious 
and eager to do our utmost to face it and overcame it But we 
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“It is the last patt of your letter that has especially surprised 
and pained us It seems that there has been a progressive dete 
notation in the British Government’s attitude as our negotiations 
pioceeded What we were told in our very first talk with you 
is now denied or explained away You told me then that there 
would be a National Government which would function as a 
Cabinet and that the position of the Viceioy would be analogous 
to that of the King in England vis-a vis his Cabinet In regard 
to the India Office, you told me that you were surprised that 
no one had so far mentioned this important matter, and that 
die practical course was to have this attached or incorporated 
with the Dominions’ office ( Cf Nehru, Supra , p 433) 

“The whole of this picture which you sketched before us 
has now been completely shattered duung our last interview 
“We are convinced that if the British Government did not 
pursue a policy of encouraging disruption all of us, to whateier 
party' or group we belonged, would be able to come together 
and find a common line of action But, unhappily, even in this 
giave hour of peril, the Butish Government is unable to give 
up its wrecking policy We ire driaen to the conclusion that ,t 
attaches more importance to holding on to its rule in India, 
is long as it can, and promoting discord and disruption heie with 
that end in view, chan to an effective defence of India against 
the aggression and invasion that overhang us To us, and to 
all Indians, the dominant consideration is the defence and safety 
of India, and it is by that test that we judge ” 

Be it noted that on this memorable occasion the spokesman of 
the Indian National Congiess is not a Hindu but a Muslim 
(as Azad is) 
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These letters 3 ” clarify the position o£ the Indian people 
visits the British Empire during the week of Japan’s attacks 
on Colombo and Ttincomalee m Ceylon as well on Vizaga- 
patam, Cocanada and Cuttack on the west coast of the Bay of 
Bengal, m addition to the occupation of Toungoo and the des- 
tructions of Ahyab and Mandaly in Upper Burma 

1542, April 13 Nehru vs Subhas Bose vts-d-vis tire 
Japanese Invasion of British India. 

At the Piess Conference at New Delhi on April 12, Pandit 
J L Nehiu was asked “If an army comes undet the leader- 
ship of Subhas Bose, what should be our reaction to it ? " 

The Associated Press reports the teply as follows “Befoie 
answering the question, the Pandit referred to the differences 
between Mr. Bose and the Congress and said ‘I do not frankly 
doubt die bona fides of Mi Bose ' I think he has come to the 
conclusion which I think is wrong, hut nevertheless a conclusion 
which he thinks is for the good of India. We parted company 
widi him many years ago We have drifted further apart and 
today we are very far apart It is not good enough for me, 
because of my past friendship, because I do not challenge his 
motives, it is not good enough for me not to lealise that the way 
he has chosen is utteily wrong, a way which I not only cannot 
accept but must oppose, if it takes shape Because any force 
that may come from outside really comes as a dummy force 
under Japanese control. In effect it helps the invader It may 
help under the mistaken notion that the invader will play fair. 
It is a bad thing psychologically foi the Indian masses to think 
in terms of being liberated by an outside agency.’” 

35 Published m the Amnta Bazar Pat.lka, Hmdnstban Standard, 
Statesman etc, of Calcutta, 12 April 1942 
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“Replying to a fuithei question about Mr. Bose’s possible 
intentions Pandit Nehiu said be did not know them but 
added ‘One thing seems to be obvious How Mi Bose will 
function I cannot say But piesunnng the authenticity of the 
bLoadcasts, he has taken up a ceitain position of friendship and 
alliance with the Axis Powers and ftom chat ceitain consequences 
natuially follow I think it is justifiable on the basis of those 
bioadcasts, which piesumably ate his, to come to the conclusion 
that he has allied himself with the Axis Poweis on what condi- 
tions and terms I cannot say.’” 

The dichotomy Nehru-Bosc is worth noting in objective 
political science, 1 e , without taking sides. The analysis of the 
■pi os and conti as of foieign alliances has always been made in 
the modern developments of freedom, nationality and sovereignty 
in Eur-Ameuca It is interesting to observe scientifically that until 
today such an analysis has not been publicly made by Indians 
duung genet ations {Supra, pp 294-298, 315, 336, 423). 

Nehiu’s genet al position in regaid to the achievement of 
freedom fot India is as follows “So fat as I know India, and 
I know it toletably well, says he, “the majoi sentiment in India 
natuially is one of hostility to the Bntish in India You cannot 
root out 150 years of past history and all that has happened in 
those years It has sunk deep down into the Indian soul 
Suppose we had come to an agreement and had to convett, to 
change, that sentiment suddenly, we could have done it if wc 
could have given a sensation of freedom to the people of India 
The fundamental factor today is distrust ol dislike of the British 
Government. It is not pio-Japanese sentiment. It is anti- 
Bntish sentiment. That may occasionally lead individuals to 
pio-Japanese expiession of views. This is short-sighted. It is a 
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Colossus fought its way to East Asia when America became 
entirelj in independent entity when the Japanese like the 
German and Italian rose fiom sleep conditions of existence for 
the British Empne became fundamentally changed and could 
only be maintained with Europe and no longer against it 

Thetefore in 1914 Englmd in coalition of stronger Powers 
declared war upon Germany and left hei with bonds which it 
was only a question of time before Germany burst England s 
appeal to America for help had given chat continent an econ 
omic and political significance which England could ne\er remoae 
At the end of the war which England thought she had won 
Japan took the place of Germany and America took the place oE 
England Bj signing bills and making promises which it was 
not intended to fulfil England emerged economically and finan 
cially exhausted — she gained success that could only be the parent 
of latei defeats Now in still another war Britain has her 
sctength dissipated in defending an impossible European older 
Whosoever England allies herself with she will at the end 
of this war see her allies stionger chan she is herself 

1942 April 28 Racial Discrimination in Evacuation from 
Malaya and Burma In its session at Allahabad the All India 
Congress Committee of the Indian National Congress passes the 
following resolution 36 

All India Congress Committee has noted with indignation 
the arrangements made for and the treatment accorded to 
e\ acuees and lefu gees from Malaya and Burma to India The 
officials whose business and duty it was to protect the lives and 

36 Report of the United Press published in the Amnta Bizn 
Punka and die Hmdustban Stand ltd etc of Calcutta ^9 April 194’ 
There are otlici lesolutions two of which ate banned by Go\ ernment 
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that way alone lies the safety of /both and, shall I say, the world 
I see with the naked eye that the estrangement is growing 
Every act of the British Government is being interpreted, and 
I think rightly, as being in its own intetest and for its safety 
There is no such thing as joint common interests I feel tint 
they cannot all of a sudden change their tiaditional nature 
Racial superiority is treated not as a vice but a virtue This is 
true not only in India, it is equally true in Africa, it is true 
in Burma and Ceylon These countries could not be held other 
wise than by assertion of race superiority 

This is a drastic disease requiring a diascic lemedy I have 
pointed the remedy — complete and immediate orderly with 
drawal of the British from India at least, in reality and properly 
from all non European possessions It will be the bravest and 
the cleanest act of the Butish people And the clean end of 
imperialism is likely to be end of Fascism and Nazism The 
suggested action will certainly blunt the edge of Fascism and 
Nazism which ate an offsoot of lmpenalism 

The same recipe of “orderly and timely withdrawal fiom 
India” has been administered to the Btitish Empire in Gandhi’s 
article on “Foreign Soldiers in India” in the Hanjan of April 26, 
* 94 2 

1942, May 10 The Meaning of the Russo-Geiman War 

The first phase oL the Russo German wat lasted for some five 
months and a week from June 22 to November 30, 1941 During 
this period the Germans conquered the whole of Western Russia 
from north to south comprising almost all Crimea (excluding 
Keich) and came up to within a few miles of Moscow on three 
sides In the first week of December severe winter conditions 
compelled Geimany to cry halt and remain on the defensive 
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mficance The suboidinate place of die Russo-Geiman wai in the 
entire Anglo Geumn world-war is not the only aspect of this new 
chapter in the piesent armageddon The Russo German war of 
today has an independent value apart from the general, 
hemispheres comprehending wai-Gestalt 

In the first place, Russia is getting a chance to examine 
hei industrialization, technocracy and militaiy-naval-aeiial might 
by pitting it igamst the Geiman which is teputed to be a world 
champion This tug of wai is demonstrating how far it is 
possible for a more or less pnmitive, medieval-economied, 
lgianan and illiterate population, as that of Russia to accomplish 
in the fields of modernization 111 cultuic and technique as a result 
of Heiculean patriotic effotts in the coutse of barely half a 
generation It is a aval for the world-recognition of Russia as 
in industrial unlit uy power (Sttput, pp 391-392, Infta, 490) 
In the second place, Geimany is examining for her own 
satisfaction as to how far eighty million Germans, with all their 
modernism in science, industry, organization and war-power, can 
stand an eventual aggression from die two hundred million 
Russians, once these latter get equipped on all fronts in the up- 
to date fashion The very important question as to whether 
Russia is to be a mere colony of Gemaany or Germany is to 
become Russianized is being answeied in this war of the Tit ins 
Here we have to envisage the age-long, traditional European 
pioblem of Teutons vs Slavs similar to the histone French 
vs Geiman and British vs French polarities For Young Ger- 
many as avell as for Young Russia die present Russo-Geiman war 
is an experimental measuie, a laboratory practice, so to say, fraught 
with immense instruction for the problems of the next genera 
tion It is teaching both the parties as to how each ought to 
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In case Geiniany fails, dining the next phase of the wai, to 
captuie 01 encircle Moscow and teach the Volga, say, at Kazan 
or Goiki, in the heait of Cential Russia, 01 in the South to leach 
the Caspian Sea at Baku 01 Astiakhan thereby cutting Russia 
off fiom Iian and the Peisian Gulf, it may not imply 
any senous defeat foi Gcimany, but will only induce 
her to tiy othei lines of advance. The allies of Russia 
will have gained some tune and Russia will continue 
to maintain her communistic sovietism in the unoccupied 
distiicts. But in the opposite case, 1 e , if Gcimany succeeds in 
inflicting a majoi defeat on the Russian armies and ovci running 
a large pait of the still unoccupied legions of Central, Eastern 
and Southern Russia, the Russian military power will be liqui- 
dated as a factoi in the world war and the sovietic system may 
be taken to be lung out of existence in Eiuopc Genuine ex- 
ponents oi advocates of bolshevism, communism 01 sovietism are 
likely to look upon that fact as a tiagedy 01 catastrophe of first- 
rate impoitance For, it is questionable if the Anglo-Amencan 
bloc, when it succeeds in defeating Gcimany and lecovcrmg 
Europe with Russia from Gctman occupation by, say, 1944-45, 
will caie at the Peace Conference to icstoic the communistic 
system anywhere in Russia 01 Eastern Euiopc 

In the annihilation of bolshevism as ccononnco-pohtical 01 
socio-economic system Germany will thus have served a great 
aim of the anti-Geiman part)'. German co-operation with Anglo- 
Amcrica will then turn out to be profound and epoch-making 
The mutual enemies of World-War II will, therefore, have to be 
appiaiscd as teal allies and coUaboiatais in a deep game of world- 
development Many of the friends of Soviet Russia who ate 
inspiring hci to hcioic effoits against fascism or nazism may 
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ultimately, not so much a snuggle between communism and anti- 
communism as between one fighting powei, Kshatriyaism or 
nnlitaiism and another fighting powei, Kshatriyaism or militarism, 
between one nationalism 01 impcualism and another nationalism 
or imperialism, (/m/m, p 493) 

i, 1942, May 15 “Asia for Asians” as a Catcgoty of Inter- 
national and Inter-tacial Relations 

It is at 1905 due die present work entitled The Political 
Philosophies Since 1909 commences the world-ideologies in 
politics. In its two volumes in four patts the work considers 
1905 to be the Year I of modern history 1905 is the year of 
Japan’s victory over Russia, as well as the year of swadesln 
movement m India, the glotious Bengali revolution. This year 
registers, in short, the birth of Young Asia, 

The most objective fact of the last generation in international 
and inter-racial history is the influence of 1905 and its ideas 
on mankind m East and West. It is the ideas of 1905™ that, 
among other things, have been consummating themselves dose 
by dose in eveiy walk of life and inch by inch in every region 
of the woild. One of the most impoitant constituents, — the 
greatest single constituent, — in the ideology of 1905 is equality 
between East and West, the subversion of the doctune of 
Western or Eiu-Amcrican superiority, the abolition oE the 

38 Fai the “ideas of 1905” sec B K Sarhn ‘ The rutwism of 
Young Asia" ( International Journal of Ethics, Chicago, July 1918) 
asaihble ill The Sociology of Riices, Cnltines ami Human P> ogres* 
(Berlin, 1922, Calcutta, 1939), as well is Vaitlaman Jag, it (Modem World 
a Bengali wo h in thutccn volumes, 1914-35), especially the volumes 
entitled Navm /Isiar fanmadata (The Paient of.Ncw Asia, Japan) and 
Varttaman Yuge Chiu Samrajya (Tire Chinese Empire Today) 
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logical manner the divetse ideologies in political speculation as 
piominent in the two hemispheres The objective analysis o£ 
ideologies his throughout been conducted in the perspective o{ 
mo\ ements in Real f oh til The history of speculation has been 
exhibited in the milieu of the histoi) of activities and events 
The analysis of the ideis of 1905 or of the Asian Monroe 
Doctnne ( Asia for Asnns ) 15 also being earned on objectively as 
well as chronologic illy and in the background of fictual relations 
between Asia and EurAmenca 

Like freedom democnc) and socialism the category Asia 
foi Asnns is an embodiment of the Asian Monroe Doctrine is 
an elastic expression All these categories of incerhum in relations 
aie ethical or moral entities Eich one indeed is an aspect of 
freedom which by its aery iiituie is nothing but moral These 
moral categories maj be indicated in their mutual telitions in 
the following table 

Freedom 


1 External II Internal 


1 N itional ncedom 2 Montoc 1 Democracy 2 Socnlism 
or Doctnne 

External Soa ereignt} | 


(a) America for Americans (b) Asia for Asnns 
The intei lelations between nationalism democracj and 
socialism as aspects of fieedom are the fundamentals avith avhich 
Vol II Parc I (pages 1 83) of the present work has started Th^ 
categones neo democracy and neo socnlism as well as demo 
despotocracy ir" lml ed up with them in an organic m inner 
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time it is m irked by gradualness and slow growth Lil c every 
otheL moril phenomenon it is a matter of doses ind degrees 0 
This Asian Monroe Doctrine may often hive to be encountered 
then in doses Asia for Asians is a relative phenomenon It 
is progressive and may often be cumulative 

The most conventional or stereotyped foirns cm be seen m 
the following equations 
Asia foi Asians 

= 1 Asnn Monroe Doctrine 

= Equality between Asn and Eul America 
= 3 Subversion of Eiu Amcric in superiority 
= 4 Abolition of white man s burthen 
= -3 Annihilation of white prestige 

= 6 Overthrow of ilbmocrtcy 

= 7 Demolition of Westc n coloiiulism and 

imperialism 

= 8 Revolt against Eur American empires 
= 9 Conquest of Eui American possess ons by Asians 
= 10 Asians right to immigration settlement ind 
citizenship in white lands 

In these equations we encounter diverse asp-cts of the doc 
trine in a more or less concrete m inner Evidently not every 
region or race in Asia is capable of miny of the consummations 
indicated heie Nor does cverv race 01 region simultaneously 
understand all these consummations at any particular momenr 
Besides there are certain non political considerations attached to 
these aspects and they add to the ambiguity of the doctrine 
There are for instance the economic values So far as eco 
nomic relations between Asn and Eur America are concerned 1 
40 Pol Pb l Vol II Part I pp 5 3 a 4 7 
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Exclusionism, then, cannoc be an item o£ the configuration, 
“Asia foi Asians,” in economic activities or cultural achievements 
It is m political relations, howe\ei, tint e\clusionism is the supreme 
reality. “Hands off Asia” is the one political demand that is 
the common substratum of all the diverse forms of anti-albino- 
cratic exclusionism that pervades the mor.J and spintual being of 
every self-conscious Asian It is with regard to political exdu- 
sionism as a moral attitude of Asians vts-a-vts Eur-Americans 
that ambiguin and uncertainty are to be detected as a matter of 
course In one instance, the configuration or Gestalt may not 
imply anything more than a demand of the subject race for a 
more demociatic constitution from the master A second foim 
may be the demand of an independent but weak state for the 
removal of imperialistic concessions, privileges, capitulations etc 
On one occasion the demand may be forced by a rising or levolt 
which, howe\ er, proves perhaps aborcive The next occasion may 
witness the boycott of the master’s industrial goods and busi- 
ness establishments by the subject race This pattern is virtually 
a levolution for a dependency One foim of “Asia for Asians” 
may take shape in the crushing defeat of a Western powei, large 
or small, by an Asian power on land, at sea and in the air. Last 
but not least, the world may exhibit also the militaiy-naval- 
aeual conquest of Eur-Amcucan dominions bv a chguijayi , i.e , 
world conquering Asian people. 

Such arc the diveisities of value associated with the Asian 
Llonroe Doctrine Each value changes its quality and quantity 
according to the “conjuncture”, 1 e , development of circums- 
tances Very often, the value, economic, cultural 01 political, is 
perhaps nothing more seuous than just a sentimental expiession 
of the anti-white urges of life. For political science, as an analy- 
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speculations, dreams, ideologies, etc relating to the removal of 
white domination from Asia 

The Realpolitik of this Asian evolution has implied a corres 
ponding decline in white prestige among the peoples of Asia. In 
factual politics, pragmatically considered, the last thirtyseven 
years have witnessed the dose-by-dose decay of Eur-Amencan 
power in Asia as well as the inch-by-inch withdrawal of white 
chauvinism from the Asian fronts The progress of the Asian 
Monioe Doctrine, as a fait accompli of international and inter- 
racial Gestalt , may be envisaged in some of the prominent 
movements and activities of Asians vis-a-vis Eur-America. A 
few landmarks are being exhibited in the following table which 
is but a buef chronological statement of the objective history of 
our own times 

I 1904-1918 

1904 05 Russo-Japanese war Japan’s victories over Russia at 

Port Arthur and on the Tsushima Sea The Treaty 
of Portsmouth 

1905 The First Boycott of British Goods in Bengal (and 

India) The Bengali Revolution 
1914-18 World-War I 

Turkey is the ally of Germany. 

Japan is the ally of England. 

Indian nationalists abroad (eg., USA and China) 
and secret societies at home are in alliance with the 
German Empire 12 

42 Lajpat Rai Young India (New Yoik, 1917), Rowlatt Com- 
mittees Report on Nationalist Activities in India (Calcutta 1918), G N 
Singh Landmarks in Indian Constitutional and National Development 
rfoo-iyiy (Benares 1933) 
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cipants China Siam Koiea Philippines Japan and 
India 

Pan Oriental League meets at Odessa (Russia) Parti 
cipants Russia Persia Afghanistan and China 
Syria rebels against France 

Indian National Congress in session at Madias declares 
complete national independence as the goal of the 
Indian people 

Riza Shah King of Iran abrogates the capitulations 
imposed by die European powers 
Japan defies the League of Nations and recognizes 
Manchoul 110 as an independent state 
China abolishes e\tia terntouality 
The sailois of Indonesia (communistic) mutiny against 
the Dutch administration 

Japan s successes in the China war Collaboration 
of the Government of China at N inking (compri 
sing as it does moie than four fifths 1 of Chinese 
population and temtory) with victorious Japan auto 
matically compels the Eur American financial and 
political inteiests to undergo 11a eclipse China is 
almost wholly fieed fiom Western influence 


III 1939 — May 1942 

1939 July The Tokjo Fotmula The British Empire satisfies 
Japan s demands as to hei special requirements m 
China by promising non interference in China s 
affairs ( Su-pui pp 366 369) 

43 The lcmainder is under Chiang Kaishcl with headquarters at 
Chungking 
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* 939 ' September. The Government of China at Nanking (con- 
trolled by Japan) requests England and France to 
withdraw troops and warships from China. The 
request is complied with. 

1940, April. The Nanking Government declares that China and 
Japan would establish a new order in East Asia. 

1940, Junc-July. France, — after collapse in the war with Ger- 
many, — concedes to Japan the right to use Indo-China 
as military base. 

1940, August. The British Empire concedes to Japan the right 

to inspect British custom offices in Rangoon re. 
Burma-China trade, closes the Burma Road, and with- 
draws troops from Peiping, Tientsin and Shanghai. 

1941, January-February. Thailand (Siam) declares war against 

France in Indo-China and recovers certain territories. 

1941, April-May. Iraq under Rashid Ali rises against the 
British Empire. 

1941, April-November. The Grand Mufti' of Jerusalem and 
Subhas Bose of Bengal are reported to be in alliance 
with Germany, Italy and Japan. Both arc political 
exiles in Europe. 

1941, December 7. Japan attacks the American and British 
Empires at Hawaii, Manila, Hongkong (British 
China) and Rota Bharu (Malaya) and occupies 
Victoria Point (December I5 ) and Tavoy (December 
20) in southern Burma as well as Hongkong (December 
23-25). 

'941 • December 1942 May. Some nationalists of the Philip- 
pines, Malaya, Indonesia and Burma are reported to 
be in alliance with Japanese forces. 
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1942, Jimmy 1 Japan occupies the Philippines fiom the Ame 
rican Empne and invades Butish Boineo (Januaiy 4) 
and the Dutch East Indies (January n) 

1942, January 24 Thailand (Siam) declares war upon the 
American and British Empires 

1942, Febiuaiy-March Japan occupies Boineo from the Dutch 
and British Empires (Febiuary 5), Malaya Peninsula 
and Singapore port (February 15) from the British 
Empne, Indonesia (Celebes, Java and Sumatra) from 
the Dutch Empne (March 8) and Southern Burma 
up to Rangoon and Bassein (March 9) 

1942, Match 29 — April 12 Indian National Congress lejects 
die offer of Dominion Status fiom the Butish Wai 
Cabinet (negotiated by Stafford Cnpps) The 
Japanese navy attacks Butish ships in the Bay of 
Bengal off Calcutta and bombs port-towns like 
Vizag, Cocanada and Madras on the East Coast of 
India (April 6 8) 

1942, May 1-10. Japan occupies almost die whole of Cential 
and Upper Buima, seizes the Burma-China Road, and 
penetiates neatly 150 miles into Yunnan (China) 

In an editorial of the Amnta Bazat Patfika 
(Calcutta, 13 May 1942), based on official statements, 
it is suggested that Japan his received the suppoit of 
Buiman nationalists in hei Buima campaign 
1942, May 8-15 Japan bombs the easternmost aieas in the 
bolder districts of Assam and Bengal in India 
Chittagong (Bengal) encounters bomb attacks and 
* sustains casualties 

Objectively speaking, Eui-Amencan prestige is at the nadn 
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not be emancipated from Russia. Asia, likewise, may be 
freed from the American, British, Dutch, French and Russian 
masters. But the Arabs may not be freed from the Turks or the 
Koreans from the Japanese. And so on. Large categories of world- 
wide magnitudes may fail to confer freedom on the local regions 
and save them from the aggressions of their neighbours. But it 
is de-imperialization or de-colomzation, i.e., the abolition of 
foreign control or domination that is the desideratum for every 
race and region in Asia. Europe, Africa and America. Thus 
analyzed, the de-albanization of Asia is not tantamount to de- 
imperialization in Asia, just as the de-Britishization of Europe 
is not tantamount to de-imperialization in this continent, or the 
de-Europeanization of America is not tantamount to de-imperia- 
lization in the New Hemisphere. (Infra, pp. 476-477). 

Without indulging in wishful thinking it is possible to state 
that in Western Asia 11 the slogan, “Asia for Asians,” has not 
yet led to the re-Turkification of Syria, Palestine, Iraq, Saudi- 
Arabia and other regions. But, on the other side, in East Asia 
it has brought about the Japanification of (a) Manclioukuo (1932). 
(b) China Entire (1937-42) excluding the area under Chiang 
Kaishek at Chungking, (c) the Philippines (1941-42), (d) Indonesia 
( I 94 I " 4 2 )’ ( e ) Malaya (1941-42), (f) Burma (1941-42), etc. In East 
Asia de-albinization has been consummated, for the time being, 
and may be taken to be provisional or temporary, as the white 
powers are expecting to recover their possessions. But this de-albi- 
nization, temporary as it may eventually turn out to be, has not 
yet conveyed de-imperialization to the peoples and regions involv- 

44 For the politics of the Near East see W. E. Hocking: The 
Spirit of World-Politics (New York 1932) and H. Kohn: Revolution 
and Dictatorships (Harvard, 1939). 
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The category world ordet is on the lips of Bntish states 
men especially of those who aie interested in constructing some 
thing ostensibly more effective than the League of Nations 
Its face value although not yet precisely defined and univei sally 
agreed upon is an alleged international federation or union of 
a laige number of states on teirns of equality and fellowship 
But so fai as its teal value is concerned it is at bottom invariably 
projected to be nothing but the Bntish Empire writ large Ic 
is designed as an association of those states which as a rule have 
been pio Bntish in lecent years and which aie likely to remain 
pro British during the next decades Automatically it involves 
an unfriendly orientation to all those states whose political 
economic and financial measuics have been anti British and 
are expected to be anti British in esse as well as in posse Every 
state that belongs to such a woild order is 1 colony 01 semi 
colony a dependency or semi dependency of the expanded or 
expanding British empire A nglocracy glorifie d 01 magnified s 
the pattern of imperialism in this condition 1 {Supra pp 381 
382 393394 395398) 

The face value of Geimany s new order for Europe is the 
Monroe Doctrine for Europe 18 It conveys an European con 
tinent emancipated fiom the British Isles and Empire as well as 


Woild Politics (New York ic p6) H Baines History of Wester 1 
Civilization (New York 1935) Vol II and T N Das Foreign Policy 
in the Far East (New Yoik 1936) Sec also sit pi t p 385 in regard to 
the common features of all Monroe Doctrines (American British 
Trench German Russian as well as Japanese) 

47 World Orde Pipers (London 1939 1940) E Bailer The 

Ideas and Ideils of the British Empire (Cambridge 1941) 

48 A Rcirhingci Das wntscbaf thebe Gesicht Em opts (Berlin 1935) 
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be nothing but a continent which is ruled as a colony of Turkey 
or -as >a - system of Japanese dependencies. Turcocracy and 
Japanocracy may take the place of albinocracy. 

- ' The war-cry, “Asia for Asians”, is not an unmixed blessing 
for all groups of Asians. It is an ambiguous category and may 
under circumstances turn out to be positively mischievous to 
certain Asian regions or races. 

' >-/The relations of all the white empires to their Asian colonies 
or dependencies are not identical. In internal constitution, 
■-economic, development, as well as cultural progress the policies 
of French imperialism and Dutch imperialism cannot be treated 
as being on the same level as those of American and British 
imperialisms. It is not possible for the U.S. and England to 
make common cause with France and Flolland in regard to 
orientations towards subject races. In- the Realpolifik of im- 
perialism or colonialism England has hardly anything' in' common 
with Holland, nor has the U.S. any points of affinity with 
France. The unity of .all white's vis-a-vis^ Asia is a myth and 
cannot be depended upon as a force in. white chauvinism. Each 
white empire has therefore to be tried in the balance on its own 
merits and demerits. " . 

From the standpoint of the subjecc nations, the colonies or 
the dependencies, .also, a unity of orientations vis-a-vis, all the 
white empires is psycho-socially inconceivable. • -The Filipino 
attitudes towards the American people are likely, to be profoundly 
different from the Indian attitudes towards the British. These 
latter, again, are by all means substantially different from the 
Indonesian attitudes towards the Dutch and the Indo-Chinese 
towards the French. 

Indians, for instance, are conscious and convinced that from 
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front is therefore hudlj 1 question of prictical politics among all 
Asian peoples except under emergency circumstances of tempo 
my duration The ciy Asn for Asi ins as the embodiment 
of Asian Monioe Doctune is consequently lnble to modifications 
on account of tegional considei itions Ic cannot be automatically 
accepted is 1 unnersal foicc of uniform intensity in all the nooks 
and cornets of Asia In politics as in other lntethuman relations 
the individual the person ll the lmmediitc and the local consi 
derations tinged as they ue with emotional \ lines pi iy a subs 
tantially determinant lole ind miy often nuhtite against the 
huger more universal and abstract considei ations exercising their 
sway in group activities 

The monumental category Asu foi Asians meins then 
finally that the heads and heirts of Asnn men ind women arc 
likely to move in the list analysis not continental!) but 
regionally Evei} Asian region his its own problems due to 
European 01 American ilbmocruc) Each has therefore its own 
anti albinocracic inti European or lntiAmericin front to cons 
truct 111 its own wij according to its own lequirements 

The further considei man in tich ms t nice is is has been 
often indicated in tins worl tint the most importint deside 
ratum foi e\ ery icgion is de. impel nlization 01 de coloniz ltion is 
much from the Asnn side is from the Eui Ameiicin Albino 
cnc) is not the only imperialism or colonialism There is 
Turcocucy to bo fought against by West Asia as much as 
Jap inocrac} b> East Asn In West Asn therefore every region 
has to provide for two anti imperialist 01 freedom fronts (1) 
anti Europe in and (2) anti Tuik Similaily in East Asn every 
legion has two freedom fronts to take care of (1) anti Europe in 
or anti American and (2) anti Japanese In a realistic analysis 
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and politics. Neithei the anti-Tuicocratic fiont not the anti 
Japanociatic front is likely to be. mote than local oi regional 
Each may tend to be confined to those laces and territories which 
happen to be tuled by an undemocratic and llhbenl regime of 
Tuikish 01 Japanese colonialism In all othei Asian aieas the 
sentiments of the people at large aie likely to be pio-Turk and 
pio Japanese The conditions in which Turkish rule in Arabia 01 
Japanese lule in"East Asia is conducive to swaraj, freedom and 
democracy are left out of consideration for the tune being 

Evety subject race is a group of chattels It is tiansfeiable 
fiom master to mastei And in this transfer theie is no^ will 
01 choice of the subject nee itself If the old mastei is incap 
able of keeping it a new master can take possession of it The 
new mastei may think of confening on his acquisition a certain 
dignity, peihaps lacial and political equality, is well as fteedom 
But that belongs to his sweet will, depending npt so much on 
his idealism as expediency and sense of Renlpolttifi. 

In case Turkey is powerful enough to oust European states 
from Aiabian territories these territories leveir to herself without 
any special argument on the pait of the latter Turkey will 
then ha\e accomplished a feat in “Asia foi Asians ” The 
expulsion of Eutopean empires by Tuikey will be tantamount, to 
Asianization, no .doubt, but it will be Asiamzation of the 
Turcociatic type Now that Japan has embarked on her career 
of digvtjaya (woild-conquests) and already deprived, — temporarily 
as.it may turn out to be,— Eur American empires of their Asian 
possessions, these Asian possessions aie being transferred auto 
matically as chattels fiom one master to anothei The chattels 
themselves have no voice in the tiansfer which involves de- 
Europeanization and de-Americanization and is equivalent to 
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up of subject nations The transfoimation of the status quo and 
the initiation of cieative disequilibnum engendei a mighty 
spiritual levolution among the enslaved men and women In 
case the new mastei be judicious enough he may care to deal with 
them in a more democratic egalitarian liberal and human* 1 
manneL than the old mastei He may even endow the subject 
nations with de jure national freedom 01 swataj and external 
sovereignty It goes without saying that no conqueror can 
afford to grant hundred percent independence to conquered 
territories on the moirow of the conquest That would be ultra 
idealistic and Quixotic Neither in the use of arms and ammu 
nitiom nor in militat) naval aerial discipline nor in scientific 
cum technociatic development and industrial organization are the 
conqueied peoples competent enough to manage their own affairs 
and maintain then independence if gianted at once against 
their old masters For a preparatoij peuod of a good few years 
they are bound to lemain m a condition of pupillage to their 
libeiatois the new masters It is impossible to avoid this 
transitional stage The leaders of die subject nations (such as 
may happen to survive) can but try to make the best of the 
existing circumstances The one objective that they can possibly 
have is to influence the new regime in such a mannei as to 
acquire a higher politic ll status than that to which they were 
used under the old mastei The slogan Asia for Asians can 
in these conditions acquire a solid significance 

But as indicated above die new regime may not be any 
thing but temporary The old masters coming back is not 
always out of the question That situation need not however 
be entirely unfavourable to subject nces The geo political 
transformations of the transition period are likelj to haae knocked 
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The fact that an Asian power is at the gates and can tomorrow 
repeat the facts of yesterday is the grand guru or spiritual 
master in this shake-up. The role of fear in human chaiactero 
logy is normal and” immense “It is the feai of the people that 
is the wisdom” of the lord” in the internal affairs of a state In 
like manner, in international affairs 50 it is the fear of the powei 
ful neighbour that” compels the despot to mend his ways vis a va 
his chattel “Entangling alliances” are meaningful 

In Europe it is the might of gieat powers like Germany and 
Russia that has kept the rulers of neighbouring states straight in 
their dealings with citizens Constitutional libeities, labour 
laws, socio economic amenities, welfare activities have all been 
undertaken by states m keeping, to a certain extent, with the 
achievements and consummations of the powerful neighbours 
In Asia fot a long time Eur-Amencan empires used to lord it 
over the world m' the thought that their neighbours were prinu 
tive, savage, and powerless. That self complacency has been 
broken by the events of 1905-42 Eur American empires have 
been steadily learning to fear and respect the Asians The impact 
of this fear and respectfulness on their treatment of colonies or 
dependencies is well calculated to be epoch-making 

All the Eur-American empires of Asia are not going to 
be overthrown in their entirety by Japanocracy as a result of the 
armageddon that broke out in September 1939 Nor are all the 
Asian colonies, dependencies 01 mandated areas* belonging to 
Eur-Amencan albinocracy going to be declared free whether 

50 For the impact of international influences and world forces on 
national movements and the internal afEairs of a country see B K 
Sarkar The Science of History and the Hope of Mankind (London 
1912 Madras 1930) 
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against the domination of economic and birth aristocracies Pre- 
paredness on all fronts, — anti-albinocratic, anti-imperialistic as 
well as anti-capitalistic, — is the prime concern of mankind today 
and tomoirow with a view to the next wai 52 

Since 1905 the liberation of Asia .from non-Asian domma 
tion has been virtually the only or the most significant politics 
of the Asian peoples In and thiough even the local or regional 
inteiests, in and through even the most nanow concerns of groups 
oi parties theie has run the fundamental ideology of Asia’s teac- 
tions to Eur-American powers- It is the emancipation of Asia 
from albinocracy which has directly or indirectly furnished the 
inspiration, programme and policy of eveiy Asian political crea 
tivity during the last thirty seven yeais However widely the 
regions may diffei from one anothei in topography, race, eco 
nomy, leligibn, and culture, the politics of Egypt, the politics of 
Yemen, the politics of Palestine, the politics of Iracj, the politics 
of Afghanistan, the politics of the Punjab, the politics of 
Bombay, the politics of Bengal, the politics of Burma, the poli- 
tics of "’Thailand, the politics of ' Indo China, the politics of the 
Philippines, the politics of Indonesia ’(Java, Sumatra, etc ), and 
last but not least, the politics of Turkey, Iian, China arid Japan 
have had to orientate themselves to the one common and funda- 
mental uige of fieedom fiom ,white domination. The evolution 
of Asian politics during the last generation, — undei traditional 
nationalist and socialist 01 even communist auspices, — has com- 
prised but the diverse foims and stages in the expansion of 
Asian freedom (Supra, pp ' 456-457) 

52 B K Saikai Villages and Towns as Social Patterns (Calcutta 
1941) Sections on ‘Pacifism and War , pp 510 514, and “The Func 
uoning o£ Creative Disequilibrium", pp 529 537 
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Contemporary ‘political philosophy in the two hemispheres is, , 
then, in the first place, the philosophy of the expansion of demo- 
cracy and socialism, with their latest forms, neo-democracy and 
neo-socialism. It is, in one word, the cult of de-imperialization, 
political and finance-capitalistic. In the second place, it is' the 
philosophy of the growth add development^ of de-albinization. 
The expansion of Asian libertiesVin - diverse ' forms ‘from the 
thraldom of white empires is one of the greatest creative forces 
in the political philosophy of recent times. * , - 

Eur-American philosophers have ao%, perhaps ‘devoted ade- 
quate attention to this aspect' of contemporary mental and moral 
science. But the Asian Monroe Doctrihe‘has started making its 
dtguijaya (world-conquest) among certain .sections of the Western 
intelligentsia in no uncertain-- manner. (Supra, p. 457).’ 

1942, May 18. World-War* II as a Phase of the Hundred 
Years’ War between Germany and. the British’Empire. • 

With the German occupation - of the Kerch Peninsula (Crimea) 
the second phase ‘of World-War - 11 is reported to be commen- 
cing. A layman that I amV'it' appears to me that Germany has 
required rather too long • a‘ rest for recuperation from her winter 
hardships. For over five months and a half from the first week of 
December 1941 her tactics have been those of a defensive war 
on the Russian soil. It has not been possible for her to start the 
offensive until spring is almost over and sommer ist ykommen. 
The world may suspect" that perhaps Germany's measure has 
been found. Her power is most probably just enough to keep 
entire European continent under’ her knees up to the limits 
attained by her until. today. Her “thiis far and no farther” may 
have been reached. *The uptodate expansion of Germany is, no 
doubt, an unthinkably tremendous achievement for any people 
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consummated* during two years and three quartets (September 
1939— May 1942) Napoleon has been out-Napoleoned 

Germany’s enemies, however, have not been sleeping 
during „this entire penod They have been withdrawing and 
repeating, retteatmg and withdrawing, as the whole world sees 
quite clearly But they aie lesourceful peoples and peoples of 
the 'same race, culture and standard of life as Getmans them- 
selves Even supposing they were unprepared at, say, o in Septem- 
ber 1939 it is possible to conceive that they have been equipping 
themselves in every possible arm during the period of their with 
diawals ind German conquests In case today Germany should 
find herself at the zenith of her expansion it is not unlikely that 
her enemies who had been up till now infeiior to her in war 
equipment of all categories have aheady attained paaty 01 near- 
panty with her la May 1942, then, Germany faces enemies who 
are perhaps almost as prepared as herself From now on the arma 
geddon bids fair to proceed not between a superior and an inferior 
but virtually between two equals It may not be inconceivable 
therefore, that in future the piogress of equipment on the two 
sides will be at par 

One cannot altogether rule out the consideration that Germ in 
prepuitions are e\en outdistanced by the Anglo Amencan 
by 1943-44 In the event of another three years’ stiuggle 
developing itself before us Germany’s chances may not there 
fore hive to be calculated on the experience of the penod 
until today The rathei unusually lengthy inactivity of Get 
many on all fronts in the middle of May 1942 bespeaks perhaps 
the attainment of the saturation-point in her expansion 01, may 
be, excessive exhaustion and aheady the beginning of Jaei decline 
in the present enterprise 
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campaign has been but an instance of marking time and checking, 
enemy's advance Thirdly, Germany raised hopes in Iraq and Iran 
but has failed to fulfil them Nay, her defeat in these regions, 
diplomatic although, is overwhelming and tragic In the fourth 
place, Syria -has likewise been nothing but a theatre of dismal 
failure Fifthly, she has failed to enable her Italian ally to 
preserve the Abyssinian and East African empires 

Last but not least, Russia has presented a most obstinate 
front to Germany’s Blitz expansion To say that in 1941 from 
June 22 co November 30 Germany occupied hundreds of miles 
from West to East and north to south on the Russian sub conti- 
. nent and that during the period down to May 18, 1942 she has 
been commanding^ most of those conquests' without much with- 
drawal does not bespeak Blitz victory She could not attain her 
objectives, — the Urals, the Caspian and the Caucasus She has 
failed to stun Russia into submission and abolish the communistic 
regime The Russian army’s “will to war” and will to victory 
are as fresh' today^ as evei This must be treated as Geimapy’s 
failure in Russia tn spite of super-Napoleonic conquests over 
there 

The category, “failure,” is to be understood in all these 
instances as implying the inability to accomplish what Germany 
wanted to do These situations are alf set-backs in reality and 
positive hindrances co the 1 realization of het goal, — although 
formally they may,, look like conquests in far-oft legions or tern- 
torial 'expansions Such conquests do not lead to victory 

In May 1942 these failures of Germany since September 
1939 should have to be listed ’by the student of social science 
while appraising her victories and forecasting her potentialities 
for the near future In the same context it should be necessary 
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considerably agamsc the adventures of Japan The success 
achieved by each has to be attributed m a laige measure to the 
effective alliance — although indirect for the time being — 
between the two poweis 

Be this as it may the first half of World Wai II is perhaps 
over We are now at the commencement of the second half 
The Anglo American empties look alieady somewhat piepared 
One cannot be positively sure that, the possibilities of Blitz 
from the German side are gieat In the main it seems now to 
be a question of Sitz sitting static 01 stationary operations 
The prospects of the second half may now be indicated 
in a few words We may look upon it as almost a new 
wat 111 which both the patties hold forth as fresh or refreshed 
combatants Evtctly which paity is going to take the offensue 
and what form of offensive — Blitz or Sitz — it is likely to be 
remains to be seen Besides the Russian war machine is virtually 
German in technique and organization and may be expected to 
exhibit quite a few Germanisms in strategy and tactics ( 'Sufta 
PP 39 1 39 2 45 2 ) 1 Beatings are 111 ely to be mutual 

At the start the situation is as follows Japan is master of 
virtually the whole of Buima and is trying her bombs on the 
easternmost paits of Bengal Mamput and Assam m India 
Chictagong (Bengal) has experienced sevenl an attacks- and per 
haps invasion Japan has also occupied entue Burma China Road 
and penetrated over two hundred miles into China In Europe 
Germany is tenaciously holding on to hei Russian conquests 
These extend fiom Leningrad and Ladoga to Brnnsk Taganrog 

53 Re German principles of the Russian wai mechanism see B k 
Sarkar Vtlhges mid Towns as Social Pitlerns (Calcutta 1941) pp 605 606 
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fLom Asia by Jipan is something which may not lead Germany 
to enthuse over the quickest and most effective collaboution with 
hei Asian paitnei (Supra, pp 394-395) 

It is questionable if Geimany can ever be inteiested in the 
annihilation of Eur- American empnes in Asn by an Asian powei 
What Germany wants is just an empne for herself, perhaps at 
least as great as that of France, nay, of England In case she can 
bung the British empire down to the level of the Fiench as the 
latter was vis a-vis the Butish at the end of the Napoleonic waLs 
Germany's ambitions are likely to be satiated. But that does not 
mean the total overthrow of the Butish 01 othei white empires 
in Asia and Afuca, as Japan has been consummating It is clear 
that Geimany has caught a Taitai in hei Japanese ally The 
German-Japanese alliance may prove to be moie a weakness than 
a stiength on account of mutual suspicions 

The Anglo American bloc is, on the contrary, a physically 
solid, tetntoriallv contiguous theatie of material, technical and 
human coopeiation In the fust place, Russia is the duect 
neighbour of China, China is the duect neighboui of India, and 
India is the direct neighboui of Russia and is indirectly connected 
with hei via Afghanistan and Inn Communications, — China 
India (Ass un-China, Bengal-Tibet-Chma), India-Afghanistan 
Russia, India-Iian-Russia, and Russia China, — aie alieady in exis- 
tence although not well-developed and efficient, but new ones 
may be projected and the old ones improved foi a long peuod 
enterprise Secondly, Russia’s contacts with England and the 
USA by the Aictic Ocean are functioning in spite of German 
submannes Besides, India’s and Russia’s inteicouise with 


55 Pol Phil Vol II , Part I, pp 337-328, Part III, pp 123-124, 323 
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strength of facts and reilities as they appeal piominent My 
milysis is speculative and is not likely to hint anybody So let 
us wait and watch (Sapid, pp 452 454) 

Wai is an experimental science Eveiy wai is a training 
giound fot the next wai To the geneiil staff and genuine 
soldieis as well as cieative statesmen of every countiy it furnishes 
a hboiatory piactice with a view to the detection of its existing 
shortcomings and the verification of its tactical, stiategic and 
economico-technociatic hypotheses Wotld-War I (1914-18) 
ptrned profoundly instructive to Geimany as much as to her 
enemies, nay, to Japan as well 

In Septembei 1939 WoildWai II was staited by Geimany 
on a platform of national potential of all soits much higher 
and solidei than the enteipuse of August 1914 Woild-Wai I 
did not turn out to be is dismal a failure to Geimany as superficial 
historians and ephemeial statesmen have believed Germany 
1939 was factually a mote formidable, powerful rnd world- 
tcinfying commodity thin Germany 1914 The picsent war is 
not likely to be a prof 01 ma success to Germany But the lessons 
and lcsults of this formal 01 nominal failuie bid fan to be very 
substuitial foi hei fucuie cxpinsion Aftei all, Germany is 1 
taw youngster in the gime of world domin rtion She can wait 
foi sc\eial othei lounds When the next tound comes off, as 
it is bound to say, by i960 65, she m ly find herself a little 
bettei foiew uned rnd foiearmed than it the conjuncture of 
1939 The scientific woild ought not to foiget that what it 
witnesses today is but a stage in the development of a hundred 
yens’ war between Genniny ind the Bntish woild domination 
The Anglo-French Entente of 190405 may be considered to 
be the stattmg point in this Anglo-German armageddon Down 
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zation is possible becween her juvenile creativities o£ today 
and the youthful adventuies of contemporary Get many The 
two youths are not in the same stage of development and do not 
exhibit the same power In December 1941 Japan has started 
brilliantly and hei achievements appear to be extraordinary 
They aie seemingly more magnificent than even the Blitz 
successes of Germany The world of science must however 
dive deep in ordei to appraise the exploits of Japan and compare 
them with those of Germany 

In the first place it is the surrender of Indo China to Japan 
by France after the litters collapse under Germany m June 1940 
that has enabled Japan to embark on her digvijayn (world con 
quest) The command over Indo China is virtually a windfall 
to Japan But it is thu command that places the Asian conti 
nent at her feet Thailand (Siam) enters her spheie without 
a word South west (Chungking) China is terrified The in 
vasion of Burma and Malaya by land becomes a plain sailing 
Secondl) it is because of command over Indo China s waters 
tine the Pacific theatre from Hawaii Islands nay Californian 
coasts to Singapore and Souiaba) a can be safely negotiated by 
Japan without danger to her naval communications The presence 
of an rndepei dent Trench navy and air foice would have created 
an entirely different situation 

Secondly the Eur American empires m Asia and Africa are 
self cornpl icency institutionalized and arrogance pcisonified 
The measures of self defence — economico technocratic militarj 
naval aerial ethico human and socio moral — organized by the 

57 For the short comings of colon al or dependency administration 
in Asia sec Supt 1 pp 333 4 ->5 q->8 448 450 475 as well as Pol Pb l 
Vol II Parti pp 3'>0 3'>i 3^4 3'»6 and Part III pp 119122 314 317 
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of Japan’s uptodate military-naval-arrial success must not blind the 
scientific investigator to the large-scale indebtedness of the 
Japanese empue to the diplomatic conjuncture, ie, to foreigners, 
some of the most important among whom are the nationalists 
of Asia struggling foi independence against Eur-America 
Japan has utilized the vishwa-shakU (world-forces) quite 
liberally, it should appeal 

Not all the details ate yet available But Filipino nationalist 
opposition to American lule and co-operation with Japan are 
manifest in the message broadcast on February 6, 1942 to 
General MacArthur from Manila urging him to surrender 
immediately ,,b The speaker is the Filipino leader, Aguinaldo, 
who led the tevolution of 1899 against the USA 

An article on “Buima and the War in the Pacific” in the 
Bulletin of International News (London), February 1942 (pp 136 
137) says that there were some elements which were inclined 
to look to Japan in the belief that the Japanese would nd them 
of the British and that they would then attain independence It 
states, further, that the Prime Minister of Buima, U Saw, had 
been in contact with Japanese authorities since the outbreak of 
wai with Japan and that this has been confirmed by his own 
admission (January 18, 1942) This is reported by Reuter also 
That the Japanese Government attaches considerable value 
to the collaboration and support extended by Asian nationalists 
is evident from the kind of publicity work done by the statesmen 
of the highest rank in Japan 59 On February 16, 1942 Premiei 
Tojo, for instance, tells the Diet after the fall of Singapore that 

58 Bulletin of International News (Chatham House London) 
February at, 1942, pp 166 167 

59 Ibid , p 164 
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is capable of meeting such teveises and cauying on will be 
a test of heL strength by the world-standard 

All the same, success, no matter how achieved and with 
what means, is success even if it be for the day The Japanese 
tuumphs will possess the value of having created a tradition of 
epoch-making diguijaya (world conquesc) in the Japanese annals 
With the exception of Hideyoshi who enjoyed a temporary 
digvijaya in Koiea m the six r eenth century Japan is not endowed 
by history with Alexanders Samudraguptas, Akbars and 
Napoleons In 1941-42 the Japanese people is being enriched 
with such world-conqueung personalities On the strength of 
this capital Young Japan may commence making preparations for 
the next wai [Supra, pp 483-484) 00 Japanocracy, like the British 
Empire or, indeed, like eveiythmg else in human and interhuman 
affairs, is well accustomed to pioceed by degrees ( Sttpui , p 494) 


60 B K Saikai Villages and Towns as Social Fattcnis (Calcutta 
I 9l 1 ) PP 5 io 5H 5 2 9 537 
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The piesent wai (since September, 1939) may come to an 
end by 1944 This, however, is not the last wai Humanly 
speaking, a wai of levenge may be expected by i960 Post-war 
woild-economy, then, is tantamount to the economic structuie 
and dynamics of the world duung these fifteen 01 sixteen yeais 
(The teunination of hostilities has been suggested to be at 1945, 
Supui , pp 190, 491, 495) 

The piesent study contains two paits and restucts itself to 
not more than a few items of economic life No comprehen- 
sive tieatment is being attempted, — whether topically or re- 
gionally 

We shall, fust, analyze the statistics of exports and impoits 
of the USA, France, Germany, Japan, the United Kingdom, 
and India from 1913 (1909 13) to 1936 (1939) in ou/ei to examine 
the telatne impoitance of diveise suppliers and markets in regaid 
to each economic tegion Thtee penods are being selected 
The first is the 1913 (01 aveiage of 1909 13) period which re- 
presents the old pre war conditions The second petiod is that of 
1927 31 (01 1919 23) in oidei to indicate the conditions of the 
old post-wat situation The third period is that of 1932-36 (1939] 
and may be taken to repiesent the pre-wai conditions in relation 
to the present war (since September, 1939) It may, indeed, 
be taken to describe the pieparations for this war 

The next item in this study is to visualize, on the objective 
basis furnished by the factual and realistic investigation of the 
first part, the geneial configuration or pattern of world economy 
at the end of the piesent war This will be followed by a brief 
survey of the British Empue-economy in regard to certain items 
and end with a few recommendations 
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We shill now take the exports from the USA In 1913 
American exports to the rest of the world totalled 2 4 66 000 000 
dollits the shire of the entire British Empire being 1 1 12 000 000 
dollns The British trade wis then 45 1 per cent of the U S A o 
total export trade For the quinquennium 1927 31 the total 
export trade of the USA was 4 301 000 000 dollars in which 
the British Empire s share was 1 787 000 000 dollars The British 
percentage of the American total was 41 5 having come down 
from the 45 1 of 1913 

For the quinquennium 1932 1936 the percentages were as 
follows 


Year 

Percentage 

Year 

Petcentagi 

1932 

389 

x 935 

41 6 

*933 

369 

J 93 6 

423 

*934 

397 




The average for this quinquennium was 399 as against 45 1 of 
1913 One miy say that it was 40 against 45 of 1913 and 42 
of 192731 The change was not unsubstantial 

Both in regard to imports and exports as between the U S A 
and the British Empire we may observe that the war of 1914 18 
produced hudly any changes Or rather the few fluctuations 
were almost immaterial taking a broad view of the question t e 
if we ignoie the fortunes of individual trades and industries the 
variations in then direction and tendencies and the changes in 
the internal organization of the economy in the two regions 
During the first half of this wai the USA was neutral Ame 
rici became ally of the British Empire for the second half But 
these political military contacts of a specially friendly charactei 
could not work like a magic They failed to bring about a 
substantial n information of the trade relations between the two 
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For the quinquennium 1932 36 the percentages were as 
follows 


Year 

Percentage 

Year 

Percentage 

1930 

I 3 3 

r 935 

12 0 

*933 

11 6 

193 6 

20 6 

*934 

10 6 




The average came to 13 6 This decline from 22 o of 
1909 13 and 19 6 of 1927 31 is to be treated as substantial 

Franco British commercial relations are interesting The 
French and the British Empires were allies from the start to the 
end Down to 1931 1 e for thirteen years after the peace the 
British percentages both in the import and the export trades of 
France were almost identical with those m the prewar period 
People might say on the stiength of such data that the war by 
itself failed to generate any mentionable transformation 

But subsequently there have been changes and these changes 
aie noteworthy Both in imports and exports the British per 
centage has been showing a substantial decline This decline 
cannot be attributed to the war Even a political and military 
alliance has not been able to maintain the pre war proportion 
Nor could the international comradeship of the two Empires 
during the miliett of co operation under the auspices of the League 
of Nations succeed in preventing the decline of the British Em 
pires percentage in the import and export trade of the French 
Empire The magic of wai the magic of alliance the 

magic of war to end wars magic of post w rr reconstruc 
tions — all failed to work miracles in international trade In 
economics as in religion magic may have a role But it does not 
always work 
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Germany .— Not less instructive is Germany’s trade relation 
with the British Empire. In 1913 Germany's imports totalled 

10.770.000. 000 M. in which 2,083,000,000 M. represented the 
British Empire’s share, constituting 19-3 per cent, of the total. 4 
The annual average for 1927-31 was total 11,769,000,000 M., 

2.260.000. 000 M. for the British Empire and 19^2 as the British 
percentage. During the third five-year period after 1919 Ger- 
many was importing from the British Empire nearly the same 
percentage of her foreign requirements as in the pre-war war. 

Germany and the British Empire had been enemies. And 
yet the former’s commercial behaviour with the latter was iden- 
tical with that of the latter’s allies, U.S.A. and France. Military 
enmity or military alliance as such produced no impacts on inter- 
national trade in post-war periods. One should say that these 
four economic regions were moving alongside of one another in 
1931 exactly as they had been in 1913 and as if the war of 1914-18 
had not intervened. 

For the five-year period 1932-36 the British percentages of 
the German import trade can be seen in the following figures : 
Year Percentage Year Percentage 

r 93 2 * 7‘3 1935 149 

*933 j8-6 1936 168 

I 934 167 

The average of the period 1932-36 was 16-8 as against 19-3 
of r 9 i 3 . There was a decline of 2-5, which, although not con- 
siderable, is yet noteworthy. The German-British situation was 
parallel to or identical with the Franco-British. 

Let us now examine Germany’s export trade. In 1913 the 

P . 254. 


4 PEP, Report on International Trade, 
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total value was 10,097,000 000 M , the British Empire’s share 
being 1,960,000,000 M The British tiade was 194 per cent 
o£ the total The annual average for the period 1927-31 was 
total 11,594,000,000 M and British 1,725,000,000 M The 
average British percentage of Geimany’s exports was 14 9 This 
was considei ibly lowei than 19 4 of 1913 

For the fix e-year period 1932-36 the British percentages can 


be seen below 

Year 

Peicentage 

Year 

Percentage 

1932 

12 1 

1935 

152 

x 933 

130 

1936 

156 

*934 

The aveiage v 

151 

/as 14 2, slightly lower than 01 

almost the 


as in the period 1927-31 The decline in the Bntish percentage 
of German export fiom the niveau of 1913 may be treated as 
identical with chat in the field of French expoit during the same 
peuod (1913-36) 

Japan — In 1913 the imports into Japan* from all the British 
Empue countries wete valued at 319 100,000 yens out of die 
total impoits of 834,600,000 yens The Bntish trade was 38 2 
per cent of the total The average annual peicentage of the 
British tnade during the five year period 1927-31 was 305 The 
decline from 38 2 per cent was palpable 

The percentages during 1932-1936 wete as follows 

Year Peicenttge Year Percentage 

r 93 2 284 1935 313 

1933 31 7 1936 31 7 

*934 3 1 5 

5 PEP Report on lntematiqnal Trade p 255 
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Dining the sunc ptnod the impoits of Jap in from the U K 
declined tbsolutdy fiom 122 700 000 yens to 72 goo 000 yens ind 
fiom Indi 1 ind Cej Ion lose from 173 200 000 yens to 374 600 000 
yens only 

How shill we describe Jipins politic ll orientations to the 
Butish Empnc? RimI? Ininnc ll ? or Fuendly? Whiteva they 
be — commcici illy het c\p Hiding mu Lets ue to be found in the 
British Einpiie which tikes more thin 1 quitter of hci exports 
UK — A somewhat long pci lod view of commeicnl trins 
founition mi) be obt lined fiom in c\ munition of the couisc of 
Butish tude during three quuitis of 1 centurj r 

The impoits of the United Kingdom fiom non Empuc 
countiies line been somewhit stud) in percent ige of the total 
impoits The following tiblc mdicies the csalutiun fiom iS-,6 
to 1929 


Yeir 

Percent ige 

\eir 

Petccnt 

1836 

73 1 

1901 

79 S 

1871 

780 

'9U 

73 1 

1881 

769 

1929 

738 

.891 

77 2 




NeuU 7-5 per cent of the United Kingdoms totil imports 
cinic from foreign countncs This percent ige mi) be taken to 
line been more or less const in t the fluctii itioiij being ritlicr 
slight 

6 A Bowie) Cmjuids Foreign Trule in the Nnu.lu.nth 
Century (I t ntlon 190.,) mil S mu. Economic Consequences of the W ir 
(London 1930) St ttisttc il Ahstricts for the United Ring fort (London 
1934) pp 3^8 349 B k S irkar I in pen 1/ Preference vis t vis World 
Econcr ly (CileUtta 193^) p i_i 
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Brit ish imports from the Empire ind the non Empire countries 
from 1931 to 1936 ire shown in percentage as follows 


Year 

Empire 

Non Empne 

Total 

1931 

287 

7*3 

100 

1932 

35 5 

645 

100 

mi 

369 

631 

100 

J 934 

37 1 

62 9 

1 00 

*935 

37 6 

62 4 

ICO 

1936 

392 

608 

IOO 

The percentage of Empire 

: tiade in the British imports has 

increased from 28 7 to 39 2 while that of the r 

1011 Empire tride 

declined from 71 

3 to 60 8 



As for exports from U K 

the share of the foreign countries 

can be seen below from 1856 tc 

> 1929 


Yen 

Percentage 

Year 

Peicennge 

1856 

712 

1901 

62 4 

1871 

770 

mi 

628 

1881 

663 

1929 

590 

1891 

652 



The tiend of exports to non Empire countues is towards a 


decline in percentage from 71 2 in 1856 to 590 in 1929 In other 
words British e\poits ha\e been on the increase to the Empire 
countries The percentage increased from nearly 29 111 1856 to 41 
in 1929 The Empneward advance of exports is then a fact of 
the evolution of some seventy five years 

The tiend of British exports to Empue and non Empire 
countries from 1931 to 1936 maj be seen below m percentages 


7 Ref oh on Intern it, anal Tnde (PEP London May 1937 ) P M 8 
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Yeat 

Empire 

Non Empire 

Total 

1931 

43 7 

3 6 3 

100 

I 93 2 

45 3 

>4 7 

100 

*933 

444 

,5 6 

100 

*934 

469 

53 1 

100 

*935 

480 

D 3 8 

100 

1936 

49 3 

31 8 

100 

The 

percent ige of 

British exports to 

Empue countries 


increased from 43 7 in 1931 to 49 2 in 1936 w hile that to non 
Empire countries declined from 56 3 to 31 8 Imperial Preference 
made itself felt 

huh 1 — The imports of India* from non Empire countries 
during the pre 1913 quinquennium constituted 30 3 per cent 
of the total imports For rhe period 1919 23 the percentage was 
34 S India s dependence on non Empire countries a\ is mention 
ably huger at this due Political ties is a member of the Empire 
could not prevent expansion of this dependence 

During 1938 39 this dependence on non Empire countries 
rose still higher up to 41 9 per cent (from 30 3 per cent of 1913 
be it emphasized) 

The pre 1913 a\ erage of India s exports to non Empire 
countries in percent lgc of total Indian exports was 589 The 
same percentage during the 1919 23 period was 586 te almost 
identical u th the pres ions The percentage declined to 464 
during 1938-39 

In regard to commerciil relations one cannot then trusc to 
s\ ir psj chologs or dtplomitic contacts for the establishment of 

8 Renta; of tbt Tr hr if Inin (Dilhi) 19’S ">9 p 171 193839 

P *9° 
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the economic pattern The processes in the transformation appear 
on a somewhat longer view, — say, a half-generation-long suivey, — 
generally speaking, to be rather slow and gradual In economic 
curves, lealistic as they aie, the short-period revolutiomiy phases 
may be neatly ignored 

The penod 1927-31 witnessed two economic phases The 
first was the economic boom which reached its zenith in 1929 
The second was the wotld economic depression 1930-32 The 
penod 1932-36 saw the nadi, of depression (1932) The ne\t 
four yeats 1933-36 wete yeats of new economic policies in every 
country. They comprised trade agreements as well as cunency 
manipulations of all soits It is these economic policies that 
mainly account for the changes in the export-import proportions 
indicated above. 

These policies weie chiefly protectionist They were 
generally undertaken to combat unemployment 9 Economists 
ind statesmen referred to them as attempts at economic autarchy, 
swaraj or self-sufficiency in diveise forms or doses Imperial 
Preference was comprehensively adopted for the British Empire 
as well as the French Empire (1932*34) Germany adopted 
national-socialism as her economico political and socio-economic 
creed Her industrial and commercial manifesto was that of the 
four-year-plan (1933-36) The alleged Anglo-French and German 
autarchies or "swadeshi movements” were then substantially well 
lodged in the world-economy 

The five year period previous to September 1939, — the 

9 B K Sarkai Indian Curiency and Reserve Bank Problems 
(Calcutta, 1934), pp 75 84, Economic Development, Vol II (Calcutta 
1938), chaptei on “The World Crisis in its Bearings on the Regions of 
the Second and the first Industrial Revolutions” 
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turns out, inductively spe iking, to be as unwanantable as the 
Marxist economic intei pi etation of politics, military movements 
or cultute In eveiy instance the attempt on the part of busi- 
nessmen has lemained to find contacts not with eventual militaiy 
allies but with peisons 01 gioups that happen to be good 
paymasters 

National autaichy or self-sufficiency in the economic spheie 
was statistically unknown dunng this penod The international 
ot inter-iegional tiade contacts weLe as great facts of the world 
economy as dunng any othet penod 10 Fot die present, it is not 
necessaLy to go into the histoncal fluctuations in the volume of 
international tiade fiom decade to decade 

The ideal of economic autaichy was no doubt prominent 
eveiywhete But the realizations of this ideal weie very limited 
ind telative In no significant sense could autarchy be regarded 
as a fact of substantial value 

The absence of autaichy m the different units of the British 
Empire may be assessed by a reference to the titio of “retained 
merchandise imports” to “net nattonal income ” The percen- 
tages of imports to income, as thus defined, were as follows 
(imports for 1929, income for 1925-34) 11 


Impend units 

Percentages 

Imperial units 

Percentages 

South Africa 

47 2 

Canada 

25 6 

New-Zealand 

33 7 

UK 

247 

Australia 

278 

India 

61 


10 B K Sarkai ‘ Industrial Planning ind Economic Autaichy” 
( Calcutta Review, August, 1939) 

11 “Degiecs of National and Regional Self sufficiency” m The 
Bulletin of International News (Royal Institute of International Affaus 
London, Apul, 19 1941), pp 475-479 
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The dependence of the Imperial units on foreign imports in 
1929 ranged from 61 per cenc (India) to 47-2 per cent (South 
Africa), These differential ratios may be ignored m case the 
entire British Empire be envisaged as one economic unit. Thus 
considered, the British Empire's dependence on the non-British 
world,— and, therefore, its absence of autarchy, was registered 
in 1937 by 8-q per cent. 

The absence of autarchy was an universal phenomenon. 
Relatively speaking, ^autarchy was enjoyed in 1929 by the excep- 
tionally large-sized regions. Somewhat low ratios of dependence 
on foreign imports were exhibited by the following regions : 

Regions Percentages Regions Percentages 

1. U.S.S.R. 2-6 3. India 6-i 

2. China 3-6 4. U.S.A. 6-6 

With the exception of these “relative" autarchies in the 

U.S.S.R., China, India and the U.S.A., the world-economy was 
essentially a system of mutual dependence. The ratios of depen- 
dence on foreign imports in regard to certain regions are indicated 
below m the perspective of die U.K. and die British Empire : 


Regions 

Percentages 

Regions 

Percent; 

U.K. 

247 

Germany 

182 

Italy 

21-4 

Japan 

!2- 3 

France 

rS-3 

British Empire 

8-o 


In regard to the economics of autarchy it should be observed, 
in the first place, that it is not necessarily a mark of or a factor 
in economic prosperity. In die second place, in case 'it be 
regarded as a factor in military-political strength the British 
Empire with its 8 per cent was, humanly speaking, normally 
in the most solid position in 1937. 
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PAST II 

WORLD-ECONOMY 

(1944-60) 

The Regime of Seven Internationalisms — The economic 
Gestalt or configuration of the two hemispheies, such 
as can be reasonably deduced from the statistical study of recent 
economic evolution, is quite intelligible We get die pattern 
of doses of autaichy amalgamated with doses of internationalism 

Woild-economy is not to be understood as totalitarian cos- 
mopolitanism, which is the common factor in the manifold 
ideologies of “new ordet,” “world older” or “woild-fedeiation " 
Nothing more than a number of “oigantzed intei nationalisms” 
on die economic plane is, at the present stage of interhuman 
telations and developments, conceivable as a system of piactical 
business questions These internationalisms aie to be under 
stood as mote 01 less independent planetaiy systems of the com- 
mercial woild revolving round 01 evolving on die strength of 
certain dominant forces The existence of a umtaiy solai system 
legulating the agiicultuial, industrial and commercial activities 
and institutions of die two hemispheres has to be tuled out of 
the pictuie "In the place of a totalitaiian woild economy we have 
to visualize at least a number of legional 01 paitial woild- 
economies 

These icgionalized and pluralistic woild economies may be 
envisaged as embodied in and revolving aiound, say, the follow- 
ing seven economies 

1 The British Empiie-Economy 

a The French Empire Economy. 

3 The American Economy 
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the Sterling Bloc may be referred to But generally speaking 
they ire to be taken as constituting i world of mutually suspi 
cious and unassimilative is well as independent or exclusive 
internitionalisms or federations ( Supra pp 99 104 121 122 
184 186 Infra pp 520 521) 

International cartels 1 for production and for marketing hat,, 
been seeking to regionalize output as well is trade Institutons 
like the International Sugar Council the International Associa 
tion of Rubber Producers the International Steel Cartel Coppers 
Exporters Ltd the Mercury Cartel the International Associa 
tion of Manufacturers of Rollingstock and numerous other cartel 
lized associations are more or less world wide in jurisdiction 
Their utility has not been gainsaid and indeed has been officially 
recognized by the grant of Government sanctions even during 
the epoch of autarchistic swadeshtsm throughout the woild 

Cartellizations of the international type are no new pheno 
mena They have been going on for decades It is only during 
the last half generation especially since the world depression of 
1923 32 that they have become popular and household words 
Such international interlocking will of and on be found quite 
assimilable to the seven planetary systems conceived in this 
scud) (Supra pp 44 50) 

An international currency such as is likely to be legal tender 
throughout the world is out of the question Equally unthink 
able is the system of universal free trade which caa render tariff 

12 B K Sarkar Trusts and Ranonalizauon Aspects of the 
New Industrial Revoluuon International Cartels and Cartels in 
Japan m the Journal of the Bengal National Chamber of Commence 
(Calcutta) for September 1927 December 1930 and December 1931 
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It is in this individual and social psychology thit we find the 
justification of Lionel Robbins s conclusion in the papei Econ 
omic Factors and Intel national Disunity 11 published by the 
Institute of International Affairs (London) The root cause of 
the difficulty says he is not economic it is political 
Furthei While reason and persuasion are important I do not 
think that we can trust to reason and persuasion alone to preserve 
the world from anti social national policies ( Supra p 386) 

Wars then are to be ueated as normal and recunent pheno 
mena in world economy Autarchy / e swadeshtsm in agricul 
ture manufacture banking insurance and transportation has 
likewise to be tegarded as a constant factor in the international 
milieu And yet world oiders or new orders or co prosperity 
spheres 1 e inter nation disms of some sort or other may be 
promoted in the commercial relations of mankind The economic 
world has to pioceed pragmatically and watch the steps (1 e the 
results obtained) and formulate the objectives or goals (1 e the 
results e\pected) from one short period to another short period 
Millennial ideals or piojects and policies cannot be entertained as 
economic lealisms or rationalities (Compare Horsfall re politi 
cal millennium Supia p 382) 

The British Empne Economy as a System of Economic 
Decent) alization — The chief consideration for the British 
Empire Economy is the promotion of its own stiength as a 
territorially partial world economy or a regionally Internationa 
hzed economic unit It is postulated that its impacts on the 
other international systems and their impacts on it are normal 
economic phenomena It is understood also that a number of 

Wold Ode Pipe j (London August 1940) pp 4445 
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economic areas which do not leg-ill) constitutionally or poll 
tically belong Co the British Empiie eg Scandinavian countries 
Greece and some Balkan states certain Latin Ameiican regions 
etc ) may get linked up with this economv in self interest The 
linking can be done chiefly by currency affiliation and bv 
customs assimilation (, Sufra pp 517 518) 

All those economic regions in the two hemispheres whicti 
possess relativel) extensive markets in the British Empire or are 
dependent on ic for capital are likely to feel the natural urge for 
seeking their currency and tariff amalgamation with this inter 
national svstem The economic linking is not necessarily to be 
created as a function or correlate of political or military associa 
cion Ic is to be understood as a purely business proposition a 
matter of day to day convenience in trade and transport 

The strengthening of the British Empire with a view to the 
eventual world developments of the next two or three decades 
will depend in a large measure on the promotion of economic 
autarchy or self sufficiency in its constituent parts Ic should 
not be the policy of Bncish finance to treat India the Dominions 
and the- Colonies as complementary to the United Kingdom or 
to one another in regard to output and supplies No Dominion 
or Colony can be safely permitted to specialize in certain lines 
to the exclusion of others Not may it be reasonable to let India 
move on in a laissez faire manner exclusively in those fields in 
which the Indian people can easily exhibit their special strength 
India will have to be deliberately developed into a comprehen 
sively self sufficient economic unit The U K cannot afford to 
have itself obsessed by certain specialized activities and depend 
for the majority of its requirements on the Empire countries or 
abroad It is not the line of least resistance or the field of 
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special facilities, that may be safely attended to in the different 
units of the Empire 

The paramount desideratum is the conscious and goalful 
development of diversified economic enterprises of all grades in 
each and every Imperial tegion The British Empire has need 
to be planfully tiansfoimed into an economic federation of stiong 
agrar-industrial or mixed autarchies. This would be economic 
decentralization on intei-impenal scale Financial statesman- 
ship will have to allocate the investments in as many different 
lines of agriculture, manufacture, trade and transportation as 
possible in the Dominions, Colonies, India as well as the U.K. 
Altogether, we encounter the problem of an extensive reorgani- 
zation of the finances and economic structure of the Imperial 
regions. The diversification of economic activities or business 
enterprises in each region has to be understood as the “balancing” 
of Imperial resources in finance, technique, employment and out- 
put in a rationalized manner. 

India's Industrial Autarchy — What ought to be India’s 
place in this system of decentralized Empiie-finance and co- 
ordinated net-work of Imperial autarchies or self-sufficient units? 
Let us examine the present situation. During the three year 
period 1936-39 India had to depend annually for nearly 325,000 
tons of iron and steel goods on imports from foreign countries 
These goods comprised such essentials as steel bats, galvanized 
sheets, beams, hoops and strips, tubes, pipes, nails, tinned sheets, 
fishplates, rails and so forth. 15 

For machinery and mill work India had to place orders with 
overseas countries to the tune of Rs. 197,200,000 in 1938-39 

15 Review of the Trade of India 1938-39 (Delhi 1939), pp 94, 95, 
96, 99-100, 104 
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The industrialization of India is bound to be halting and limping 
is long as the Indian people lemains incapable of manufactuung 
tools, implements, and machineries of all classes in adequate 
pioportions Dunng the present waL the situation is not as bad 
in this field as dunng the war of 1914-18 The tepotts of busi- 
nessmen and bazat specialists indicate that the output of Indian 
industry fot wai effort compuses many items in machineiy, tool, 
ind equipment Writing as we do in the last week of July, 
1941 , it is possible" for us to obseive on the strength of statements 
fiom the Eastern Gioup Supply Council that neaily 75 pei cent 
of the requirements of the Bntish armies east of Suez have been 
produced m India Among these supplies are to be found 
cngineenng stores, guns, munitions, and armoui plating as well 
as textiles and leather pioducts Small-sized ships, minesweepers 
and submarine chasers have been builc in India as a pail of the 
wai effort Repairs of the mercantile fleet have also been under- 
taken in the Indian shipbuilding yards. (Supra, pp. 186-194) 

All the same, the pnmitive and infantile condition of many 
of the lines in machine-building industry cannot be doubted 
Some of these industries have not gone beyond their experimental 
stages India continues to be a heavy drag on the Bntish Empue 
in these as in many othei lines of modem efficiency. 

In the textile machineiy, oil crushing machinery, lathes, 
punting presses, electric installations and seveial othet lines 
elementary beginnings have been made For all piactical pur- 
poses they are not really mentionable. The production of boilers, 
prime movers, paper mill machineiy, sugar machinery and so 
forth remains still a will-o-’the-wisp of India’s industrial ambition 
Machines of quality ate ultima thules in every line 

Another will-o’the-wisp is the production of motoi vehicles 
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of which neatly 13,000 cats and 10,300 omnibuses, vans, etc , 
were impoited pei year during 1936-39 To the same group 
belongs the manufacture of ships as well as of aeioplanes 
Incidentally it may be observed that the fiist aeroplane has 
already been produced at Bangalore and the foundation of the 
first Indian modem shipbuilding yaid laid at Vizagapatam 
( Supia , pp. 208-210) 

In chemicals India’s dependence on foreign imports was to 
be measuied by Rs 30,500,000 in 1938-39 The lines coveted 
sodium carbonate, caustic soda, acetic acid, citric acid, potassium 
compounds, zinc compounds, calcium compounds, bleaching 
powder, copper sulphate, glycerine and so forth In this sphere 
India’s deficiencies ought noc to remain as they aie for any 
lengthy penod The industry of chemicals and drugs is waiting 
foi a vigoious push. 

The Eastern Group Conference or an institution similar to 
this ought to be a permanent fixture in post-war years. Its 
functions should be somewhat different from those with which 
it is entrusted in ordei to serve and accentuate the wai-effoit 
It should function with the pume object of promoting the indus- 
trial autarchy of India and those Empire regions which aie not 
up to the mark in industrial fields. 10 

The Reagumzation of the U K . — So far as the U.K is 
concerned, rhe most unpoitant item that needs special recons 
truction is the occupational structure of the people. As low as 
6 7 per cent of the gainfully employed men and women of 

16 B K S.ulvu ‘The Equitions of W01 Id- Economy” ( Calcutta 
Review, June 1931), the section on "The War-Economy and Indian 
Indusuialism ’’ 
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England-Wales is occupied in agricultural activities 
Both economically and socially as well as politically and militarily 
this index should deserve the most serious consideration ol 
experts in Empue planning The meaning of this index will be 
apparent in the perspective of the corresponding indices of some 


other countries, e g 
Countries 

Agricultural 

Countries 

Agricultural 

England-Wales 

Employment 

Index 

67 

Italy 

Employment 

Index 

467 

USA 

22 O 

Japan 

49 6 

Germany 

28 8 

India 

665 

France 

35 7 

Russia (1926) 

85 0 


In terms of competitive economics there is no harm, be it 
said at once, in a region’s abandoning agriculture to the dogs 
and specializing itself in non-agncultural pursuits The pros- 
perity of a country can be expanded and maintained at an 
increasingly higher rate by industry and commerce to the almost 
total neglect of agriculture As long as the output in other lines 
is plentiful and relatively cheap (or less expensive) it is possible 
to exchange a pair of it foi food and taw materials fiom other 
countries This line of reasoning is quite valid m economic 
theory. 

But in the interest of Empire economy the purely economic 
considerations of a theoretical character should not be permitted 
to hold the ground The experiences of the war of 1914-18 as 
well as of the present wai should not fail to be eye-openers m 
regard to the value of an eventual food-autarchy for the British 
17 Statist, sches Jahrbncb fur das deutsche Reich 1931 (Berlin) 
PP 37*'3 8 * 
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people The Agucultural Tnbunal of Investigation examined 
the pioblem in 1924. Steps have been taken since then to ex- 
pand 01 rather accelerate the operation of the Small Holdings 
Act of 1908. A fillip has thereby been rendered to the re- 
agrarization of the British people. Besides, the Agricultural 
Marketing Acts of 1931 and 1933 have saved to offer protection 
to jgticulture on almost continental lines 18 {Sup a, p. 39). 

All these measures are movements in the light direction 
And yet the fact remains that the percentage of British food 
requirements imported from abroad is exceptionally high, foi 


instance 

Article 

Peicentage 

Article Percentage 


Imported 

Imported 

Butter 

90 

Mutton and Lamb 58 

Wheat 

75 

Beef 50 

Bacon and ham 

69 

Eggs 44 

Sugar 

66 



It is to these and allied fields thu British investments have to 
be diverted These are some of the essential or key trades which 
deserve lelatively greater outlay and solicitude If India’s essen- 
tial or key tiades are to be encountered in the domain of engi- 
neering, chemistry, manufacture, or in one word, industiy, the 
UK’s essential or key mdustnes are to be seen in agriculture 
and animal husbandry. The “balancing” of occupations and 

18 B K Sarkar Economic Development, Vol I (Madras, 1926, 
1938), ch on “The Small Holdings Movement in British Land Legisla- 
tion”, J H Richardson British Economic Foreign Policy (London, 
*$36), ch °n “Agucultural Policy”, J H Clapham /In Economic 
History of Modern England , 1887-1929 (London, 1938) 

19 Report on International Trade (PEP, London 1937), p 206 
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employments cakes cwo different £oims in the two economic 
regions. 

Coming back to the agricultural employment index it should 
appeal that the British people cannot afford any longet to test 
content with 6 7 pet cent The index will have to be taised not, 
indeed, to the Russian niveau of 85 but perhaps somewhere near 
the American, say, to 20. The pioblem of le-agrarization of the 
British people ought to command the greatest amount of eco- 
nomic statesmanship in regard to the post-war economy. It is 
in this manner that the ideology of diversified economy for the 
U K. in the place of the piesent state of ultra-industrialization 
may be realized in practice. Statesmanship should not fail also 
to be convinced that a lelatively larger faim population is likely 
to be a source of military, political and social sttength to the U.K. 
Psychologically, besides, the British people ought to get used to 
the idea that a somewhat larger level in agiarization need not 
automatically imply a backwardation ot decline m culture and 
modern progress. ( Cf Jennings, pp 573-575, 583-589). 

The British Industrial Employment Index — The raising of 
the agricultural employment index, — the re-agrarization — would 
involve, as a matter of couise, the lowering of the industrial 
employment index, if. a course of de-industrialization. In 
England-W ales (1931) 499, say, 50 per cent of the gainfully 
employed is occupied in the industrial and mining enterprises 
The corresponding industrial indices foi the countries mentioned 
in connection with the agricultural employment index are as 
follows • 20 

20 Stattstaches fahrbuch fur das dentsche Reich, 1931 (Berlin), ' 
PP 37 * 38 * 

67 
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Countries 

Industrial 

Countries 

Industrial 


Employment 


Employment 


Index 


Index 

England Wales 

49 9 

Italy 

287 

Germany 

40 6 

Japan 

22 0 

USA 

35 2 

India 

10 6 

France 

35 1 

Russia (1926) 

S 9 


The hyper lndustitahzed charicteL of Bucish occupational 
structure is obvious It becomes much too palpible in the bacl 
ground of the excessnely low agricultural employment index 
But deindustrialization is likely to be a damaging citegory in 
British thought It will tequne extraordinarily bold statesman 
ship and profoundly lealistic Empire view to be convinced that 
the industrial employment index should be deliberately and plan 
fully brought down to a certun extent 

Perhaps the most fundamental preliminary consideration in 
this regard is the psycho sociological The British soci ll tnoi es 
have got to acculturate themselves to the idea that a rehtiveH 
lower dose of industrialization cannot signify a somewhat Iowei 
level of culture civilization 01 piestige by the world standard 
Nor can a relam e de industrialization spell a comparatively re 
duced military strength The objectives aimed at are entirely 
otherwise 

What should be the ideal industrial employment index for 
the British people in view of the new Empire economy recoin 
mended in this study? The question may be left open But 
certain indications suggest themselves at once The index is not 
of course to be brought down to the Russian or Indian level nor 
even to the Japanese or the Italian Perhaps the Franco American 
level of 35 may not appear too re\ olutionarily low m case British 
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economic sc ltcwn imhip be wide-awake enough co die needs o£ 
conipichcnsivc Empire dev eiopmenr. This becomes a few points 
lower thin die present German level (-406). But it is to be 
understood di it the U K. is asked to plan for the entire Empire 
in one ration ibaed scheme whereas with Germany the question 
of oveiscas possessions and planning foi them docs noc arise. 

Altogether the post-war Empire-economy as envisaged m 
this analysis would compuse the following two items 

1 Relatively gieatcr doses of the U.K.’s independence uis- 
a-vi i the Dominions, Colonies and India in regard to agriculture. 
(U K.'s agricultural autaichy). 

2 Relatively greater doses of independence enjoyed by the 
Dominions, Colonies and India vn-a-t/is the U.K. 111 regard to 
the industiics (The industrial autarchy of these Empire regions) 

These two orders of autarchy for the divcisc Empire- 
lcgions, — the agiarizition of the U.K. and the industrialization 
of Indn, the Colonics and Dominions, — in order that each may 
be lcndcicd is divcisilicd in occupations as possible should cons- 
titute the fundamental lines of reconstruction that the British 
hmpue planners m ry be called upon to examine m a careful man- 
ner. This pioblem may be taken up with the question of the “need 
for bahneed regional development" discussed by Political and 
Economic Planning (PEP), London. 51 It should be pointed out 
that the items oE inter-imperial balancing have been overlooked 
by PEP. But chcy arc too important to be ignored by economic 
salesmanship 

The Repop, ,lat, on Pwblem of the U K —Another iccom- 
mcndation for the strengthening of the British people with an 

21 Report on tht Loot, on of Industry (London, March rqaq), 
pp 194-2 r 1 
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e}e to the fuitherance of the interests of the Empne economy 
should be the inauguration of the policy of repopuhtion De 
population by bath contiol has been systematically promoted in 
England Wales since the So s of the last centuiy — and especiall) 
since 1910 Family motes have got accultuiated to the puiely 
economic considerations of a htghet standard of living A child 
has thus been treated as an alternative to an automobile 01 
summei excutsion in a foreign country 

The crude buthiate of the U K declined from 24 1 pei 1000 
inhabitants in 1911 13 to 155 in 1939 Duiing the same period 
the ciude death rate declined fiom 14 2 to 12 1 The etude 
growth rate declined therefoie from 99 to 3 4 

How senous the decline is can be understood somewhat moie 
teahstically from an examination of the net reproduction rue 
Tins would give the number of girls bom to 1000 women between 
15 and 50 allowance being mtde for female deaths between those 
ages In 1920 22 the net reproduction rate of the U K was 1 1 1 
In 1935 it came down to o 764 t e 764 per 1000 The iate 
rose to 0782 or 782 pet 1000 in 1937 It is to be understood 
that until the net leptoduction nte is 1 / c 1000 per 1000 

women of 1550 (excluding deaths) the population cannot remain 
constant at the piesent level but bids fair to steadily go down in 
an absolute manner 

British statesmen cannot but feel convinced that this mischief 

">2 B K Saikai Compilative Budi Death and Growth Rites 
vuh nine ch-uts (J out ml of the Indian Medical Association Calcutta 
May 193-*) Tbc Sociology of Population (Calcutta 1936) and Vtlhges 
wd Towns as Socnl Patterns (Calcutta 1941) 

33 Statistique Annunre de h Societe des N ilions 193940 (Geneva 
* 94 °) PP 37 3 8 44 49 
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Iws got to be counteracted. The United Kingdom cannot afford 
to continue this system of economics and family moiahty Hei 
socio economic teconstiuction will be called upon to assimilate the 
system of enlaiged family if the Bncish people, as the centre of 
an international system, chooses to compete efficiently in world- 
economy with the nations of 80 oi 130 to 170 millions, t a , with 
legions like Germany, the U.S A., and Russia 

The laige family movement lias alteady been the topic of 
discussion in the U K foi the last foui 01 five years. 21 But it is 
questionable if the seriousness of the problem has yet been 
bi ought home to the geneiahty of the population. Anti-buth 
contiol will have to lcplacc the buth-contiol moiahty in a totali- 
tauan mannei. Besides, it is not enough to propagate the cult of 
chc thiee-childien family in the place of the existing two-childLen 
unit. Perhaps the foui-childien family should appeal to be 
leasonable if one seriously considcis che requirements of the new 
situation in the international milieu 

Like re-agranzation and de-industrialization this four-children 
family is undoubtedly another unpalatable lecipe for the Bntish 
public to swallow even in the inteiest of Empire development. 
It is woith while to recall, however, that the birth rate among the 
English people was never less han 30 down to 1890. Between 
1871 and 1880 it was as high as 35 g. The lepopulation pto- 

24 R R Kuczynski Population Movements (Oxford, 1936), D V 
Glass The Stiuggle for Population (Oxfoid, 1936), G F McLeary 
The Menace of British Depopulation (London 1937), T H Marshall, ed 
The Population Problem (London 1938) 

See also B K Sarkar Pol Pb,l , Vol II, Pait III (Calcutta 194a), 
Section on “Population Pioblems,’’ pp 173-203 
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gramme £01 todiy is, then, primarily but a mattei of the ‘will to 
population ” 

I tegLet that from top to bottom my analysis of post-war 
woild economy h is been much too un-idealistic, mattet-of-£act 
and piosaic Theie is no lomanticity 01 sentimental woild-view 
in my figuies 01 inteipiet itions 

The Aulaichtes in Empire Development — The leconstiuc- 
tion of the Empu e-economy as conceived in this study does not 
contemplate, be it lepeated, an autaichy of the conventional soit, 

1 e , exclusion of imports from foieign countries International 
tLade is not being banned The autarchies contemplated heie are 
the j elative autarchies of each of the Imperial Legions Some 
what latgei doses of self-sufficiency in intei Impenal lelations are 
being recommended It is a purely internal affair of the Empue 
and involves chiefly 1 rationalization of the Batish investments 
with tcgaid to the diverse territories of the Empue 

A legion like India for instance, has been financially starv- 
ing This accounts fat the backwardnesses and ligs m Urdu's 
industrial power She is in need of much luger doses of Bntish 
capital to co-oper ite with Indian capital than h ive been tendeied 
lvailablc (Supra, pp 4 6) 

Changes in the direction of enterprise between one Imperial 
legion and anothei belong to this programme It comprises 
timsfer of certain activities from old to new centres overseas 
Not the least important items are the redistributions of finance 
among the diverse zones of economic life in such a naanneL as 
to ensure comparatively uniform lates of business growth and 
txpmsion Last but not least, the place of Indian emigrants 
and settlers in the British Colonies and Dominions would de- 
mand an equitable reconsideration The complete freedom of 
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movement foi Indians overseas throughout the British Empne 
and the light of “equal citizenship” aie some of those questions 
on which Indians of all classes, politically minded 01 otherwise, 
are united beyond doubt (Supia, pp 222-224, 281, 308-309, 
338-340, 345, 362, 425-426, 441-442, 4 6 °) 2J 

The piomotion of the fitness and poweL of the Imperial 
units to help one another effectively is the fundamental objective 
of the autarchy, self-sufficiency 01 diversified development pro- 
gramme for the post-war Empire-economy 01 lntei-Imperial 
economic structure 20 


NB 

The paper on “Post-war W01 Id-Economy” was published 
on 24 July 1941, le , about a month afteL Germany’s attacks on 
Russia and nearly foui months and a half before Japan’s on the 
Eur-Amenca'i empires in Asia In ten months since then 
Germany has advanced extensively in Russia, and Japan in Asia 
China has been encircled by Japan ftom the Burma side, and the 
Bay of Bengil has almost become a Japanese lake 

The situation on May 20, 1942 can be understood fiom 
Reuter’s repot t 27 on the debate m the House of Commons The 
former W ai-Secretaiy, Leslie Hote-Behsha said in pait as follows 
“China is now cut off fiom the aid of the United Nations 
Japan has acquired the equipment of at least quarter of a million 
Allied soldieis and many ships hive been lost. The challenge 

25 Sec Phil , Vol II, Pait III, pp 123-126, 198-200 

26 B IC Sarl,ir Impel ml Prefeience vis a vis World rcanomy 
(Calcutta, 1934) pp 137-143 

27 Hmdusthan Standaid (Calcutta, at May 1942) 
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has not diminished. We talk o£ a second front to help Russia but 
surely the Japanese can form a second front to embauass Russia. 
We must realise we aie not fighting Germany alone but a for- 
midable Axis combination synchronising their efforts at important 
junctures of the war We must meet unified strategy by a unified 
strategy of oui own and that is not yet in good working order.” 

Hore-Belisha dealt with the lack of air support for the army, 
saying, “The Russians opened the Khaikhov offensive with \ 
swarm of Stoimavik dive-bombers The Geimans preceded the 
Kcich onslaught with 2,000 Stukas In the Far East a whole 
empire has been taken not by superfluity of armies but by modern 
tactics Oui armies have no such suppoit.” 

According to Hoie-Behsha Geneial Alexander was one of 
the ablest generals in the Bnnsh aimy, “but in Burma his men 
wete short of food and water, their transport was destroyed, then 
ammunition dumps weie blown up. They had been wading up 
to their necks through swamps harassed by serpents and mos- 
quitoes and living on unripe limes picked fiom trees — because 
they had no adequate air suppoit Tins is not to be tolerated 
after three years of war ” 

Haden Guest (Laboui) urged closer co-operation with the 
Dominions “The opposition in Canada is a very difficult one 
and we want to have lelations with it,” he said. “We also want 
to have relations with the opposition in South Africa. We ought 
to cement still more firmly our relations with New Zealand.” 

In the judgment' of Wedderbum (Conservative) “the hard 
truth is that if Russia is victorious it will be easy to recover that 
part of the empire we have lost, if Russia is defeated we may 
lose more of the empire and it may be 7 or 8 years before our 
final victory is achieved ” 
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Shmwell winding up foi Labour said “I believe Russia 
can defeat the Nazis without assistance, but surely it is desirable 
that we should participate in the victory. It calls foi aggiession 
on in overwhelming scale and at some stage we must be prepared 
to accept great risks. If we ate not, it is possible that Russia 
might be defeated and if Russia is defeated I doubt whetheL the 
British empire will survive. 

“In India the negotiations ended in failuie We are entitled 
to heat whether Government have set aside any possibility of 
resumption of negotiations or whether they are going to make 
another seuous effort to bung the mass of Indians on out side.” 

As Leader of the Commons, Stafford Cnpps replied and 
emphasized that members of the War Cabinet were conscious of 
the seriousness of che piesent situation. He observed as follows 
“Never before has the wai been so fat-flung There is and can 
be no centralized command in a wai which is being waged from 
Australia to the Arctic and throughout the bteadth of the Pacific 
and Atlantic areas. 

“The Germans and Italians in Europe have interior lines of 
communication and can rapidly move their forces fiom one front 
to another, whereas we have always to move round the periphery. 

“The Japanese holding temporarily the control of the 
Pacific, have the advantage of the internal sea-lanes This has 
enabled them rapidly to concentrate forces wherevei they wish to 
strike and rendered it exticmely difficult for the Commander-in- 
Chief on the spot to foretell where any blow is likely to fall and 
concentrate his forces lapidly there Undei these cucumstances 
it is indeed surprising that worse results have not ensued.” 

Dealing with the teverses in the Pacific area Cripps 
pointed out thic reverses on the battle-fields were not always the 
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result of negligence or stupidity They might be because the 
enemy in a particular locality was stronger than they were and 
yet it might be necessary to fight that enemy with a view to 
delaying his atmies or for other reasons 

These are the interpretations on the military and diplomatic 
situation offered by British publicists and statesmen In my 
reading, purely non-political and non-pattisan as it is, the strategic 
position continues still to be more favourable to the Anglo 
American empires than to then enemies A decisive victory on 
either side may not be the final verdict of the operations The 
world is likely to witness a stalemate oi draw. The re drawing 
of frontiers on the political map as well as the re-grouping of 
peoples in Europe, Asia, Africa, nay, America will not, however, 
be plain sailing (Supra, pp 423, 469, 482-483, 491-495, 
499-500). The luxury of each and every language constituting 
the basis of an independent “nation ,, -state on the Herder- 
Fichtean basis will have to be abandoned everywhere 2S The 
so-called nationality principle is supei-annuated 

But, on the whole, it is hardly possible for me to make any 
changes in the economic ideology as adumbrated in the above 
paper. My fundamental position lias been stated on pp 513-516, 
518-521 It may be summarized in the following observations 
In the first place, no revolutionary changes in the direction s 
of tiade are to be expected m post-war years Secondly, m spite 
of pious wishes regarding all-world movements in currency, 
tariff, trade etc. the two hemispheres will continue to be 
the theatre of a large number of partial or regional world- 

28 Pol Phil , Vol II Part I, (1942) pp 286 293, and Politics of 
Boundaries (1926, 1938), ch I 
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economies The “seven internationalisms” bid fail to set the 
tone of the Gestalt in industry, agnculture, tiade and transporta- 
tion Be it emphasized, howevei, at once that no heimetically 
sealed oi closed economy is likely to be reptesented by these 
regionalized international systems Mutual inteicouise between 
the diffetent systems or spheres will remain a normal phenomenon 

A few moie fundamentals may be indicated heie in elucida- 
tion of the above position 

In the first place, extensive regions constituting the major 
portion of the two hemispheres aie in technocratically undeve- 
loped, senn-dcveloped and underdeveloped conditions The 
Balkan and Baltic Complexes, Eastern Europe (Russia), Spain- 
Portugal, virtually the whole of Africa, large sections of Latin 
America, China and India, parts of Japan and the test of Asia 
belong to this categoiy The primitive and agncultuial 
character of these areas is a fundamental fact of world- 
economy and it is not going to disappear during the 
next decades in spite of industrialization, mechanization and 
other modernization consummated everywhere in doses as a 
lesult of World-War II It is impossible to pievent them from 
being utilized or exploited by the industrial-technocratic-financial 
zones as their “economic colonies ” This utilization oi exploita- 
tion by fin ince-capitalrstic agencies, be it added en passant, is the 
chief, if not virtually the only, means of the raising of the 
standard of living of the primitive areas and their general eleva- 
tion in the economic spheie This is often a regrettable fact but 
muse be faced by the scientific student of economics as well as the 
economic statesman 

Secondly, the tendency of every finance-capitalistic zone to 
build up its own internationalism or partial world-economy more 
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oi less on the lines o£ an economic Momoe Doctrine by utilizing 
one 01 othei of the primitive areas is to be visualized as an in 
evitable factor in the post-war woi Id-economy, say, from 1545 to 
1965 Even Ameiicans 29 ate no less fond of their “possessions’ 
than the English people of then Butish “Commonwealth,” the 
French “metropolitans” of their France colomale, the Geimans 
of then eutopatsche Nettordnung, and the Japanese of then “co 
prosperity sphere ” Most of them aie camouflages but they all 
effectively describe the obstinate lealities of the economico politi- 
cal pattern The age of empties, — economic as well as political, — 
is not yet gone Nay, it is being intensified with vengeance 
It would be unthinking and unscientific idealism to be blind to 
the Realpolttik of impeiialization and colonialism 

Finally, the experiments and achievements of Soviet Russn 
in and thiough the thiee five yeai plans (1928-1942) are appie 
dated by all pnmitive, agianan and half-developed peoples as 
eye openeis and path-findeis for them But these peoples as 
well as the admuers of Soviet Russia in well-developed, nay 
hyperdeveloped nations ignote the consideration that the pheno- 
menal expansion of Russia in industry, technoctacy, and general 
culture is based essentially on the finance of state capitalism JU 
It is because of the annihilation of private capital, private savings, 

29 See the section on ‘Products of Out New Possessions in W W 
Jennings Histoty of Economic Progiess in the United States (London, 
’ 9 2 5 ). PP 5 8 9 ' 59 2 

30 B K Sarkai Villages and Towns as Social Patterns (Calcutta, 
1941) Sections on “The Achievements of Non Competitive Economy”, 
PP 579 5 8a > “The Theory of Communistic Economics”, pp 582 586, 

The Political and Social Revolutions”, pp 589 595, and The Annihi 
lation of Fieedom”, pp 608 613 
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private piofits etc md the totalitatian accumulation (concen- 
tration) of all the economic resources of the entue population in 
the hands of the Government that the extraordinary progress of 
Russia could be consummated But that is a function of the 
thorough-going revolution, — annihilation (not only legal and poli- 
tical but also physical extermination) of the bourgeoisie, aristo- 
cracy and feudalism, — associated with the dog days of 1917-22 
under the regime of Lenin and his despotocracy Obviously, 
it is hardly possible for any and every people, pumitive or 
advanced, to embark upon this kind of totalitarian bolshevistic 
i evolution — liquidation of private capital and private capitalists — 
in order to pave the way for state-capitalism that we see in Russia 
today. The mysteiy or seciet of Soviet Russia must not be 
overlooked by the economic theoiist or political plannei 

Soviet Russia cannot in the main be depended upon as fui- 
nishing an example to the poor and pariah of the two 
hemisphetes The world-economy is likely to proceed haltingly 
and limpingly mote or less on tiadicional, laissez faire, and non- 
communistic, although somewhat state-socialistic, and nationalistic 
channels The Russian revolution cannot be standardized for and 
utilized by all and sundry in Asia and Africa or Eur-America as 
a universal panacea of mankind. 

Moieover, even within the boundanes of Russia the Russian 
patent has already got acculturated to many non-communistic and 
bourgeois 01 traditional traits. 31 In the psycho-social Gestalt of 
interhuman lelations it is chiefly as short-period phenomena that 
revolutions are effective forces They get quickly toned down to 
31 Pol Phil , Vol II, Part I (1942), Section on “Transformations of 
Communism under Stalin as die Manager of Leninism No II”, pp, 38-49, 
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the prevailing milieu Some sott of a mutual acculturation takes 
place between the levolution and the status quo The post-wat 
economy (c 1945-65) chat is to emerge will be but anothei speci- 
men of such mutual accultuiations between the existing regime 
and the eventual revolutionaLy forces or piocesses, — if any happen 
to be generated towards the end of the war, — in the economic, 
social, political and international order A world-epoch of Lem- 
mstic communism — spread over a rather long penod, — cannot 
belong to scientific and realistic thinking in economics 

Revolutions are by all means necessary But in economic 
life as m political then role is limited This is how we encounter 
today neo-socialism, neo capitalism, neo democracy and neo- 
despotocracy as the latest phases of economico-pohtical 
compromise 32 

22 May 1942 


32 Pol Phil Vol II Put I (1942), pp 36 37, 49 58, 72 
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The Political Philosophies Since 1905 

Special Features of Vol. I 

The treatment of the topics in Vol I possesses the following 
notewotthy featuies 

(i) A special study of Chitta Rnnjan Das Zaghlul Pasln and Sun 
Yat sen has been undeitaken to demonstrate the exact position of Young 
India as well as of Young Asia in political philosophy and indicate the 
next stage in evolution 

(a) The ideas and ideals aie always exhibited in the background of 
events and achievements 

(3) A theory of societal equations is established as an mductnc 
generalization of compaiattve industualism and comparatne politics 

Opinions on Vol. I 

Piofcssoi Margohouth (Oxford) The skilful elucidation of 
questions and the exhaustive and vaned learning of the Politic tl Pbiloso 
pbics Since 1905 will win geneial admuatton 

F W Pethick L iwrence M P (London) authoi of A Levy on 
Capital A useful tccotd of past achievements 

Professot Garnet (Illinois) Evidence of learning and research 

Tnvem (Madras) This book achieves more than what can b 
done by such books as What to Read published by the Fabian Society 
and Histoiy and Histonans of Dt Gooch and the Chronological Histoiy 
of Hassel in thar it gives in outline in addition to a chronological 
catalogue of books and events an idea of the special contents of the 
books mentioned and the particular mteiest stimulated by such books 
Mi Sarkai has med not only to give an excellent list of books but 
also to provide us with a chronological list of important events such as 
the Reform Acts Poor Law Acts of England the establishment of 
French and German Republics the abolition of slavery and the oiganising 
of Internationals besides tracing the tendencies of political philosophies 
since the beginning of die modern penod le 1776 Thciefoie one 
can unhesitatingly say that the students of our Universities as well as 
others interested in social sciences will find it an excellent guide! both 
for reference and for advanced studies 
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‘ In Chapter II Mr Sarkar presents an outline of the world thought 
upon such problems as sovereignty, economic welfare and international 
relations He takes particular care to notice every important change 
of financial policy adopted by different European Governments Special 
mention is made in tins chapter about the thought of Ricardo Kant, 
Hegel, Savigny, Mazzini, Calhoun, Bakunin, List Proudhon Karl 
Marx, Spencer and Carlyle 

“In Chapter III he brings us up to 1905 and gives us a fairly 
satisfactory idea of the thought of Treitschke Gierke, Tolstoy, Lerov 
Beaulieu, J A Hobson, Sorel, Max Mueller, Giecn and Tagore among 
many others A bnef account of the political parties in Jap in and the 
Indian National Congiess is also given 

‘ In Chaptei IV the contemporary political philosophy is shown 
in all its aspects, although too much importance is given to its economic 
aspect Duguit, Zaghlul Pasha, Laski Mussolini Hobhouse Wilson, 
Oppenheimer, Lenin, Russell, Sun Yat-sen, Hobson Seligman Marshall, 
Cole Taussig, Angell, Bryce, Nitti, are some of the important thinkers 
presented in this chapter The political events of modern India, China, 
Egypt, Turkey, Afghanistan and Fascist Italy are presented so well as to 
remind one of some parts of the Daily Mail year book 

“The last chapter on the ‘ Isms of Today is the key chapter for 
this excellent book, and I advise readers to go to die earlier chapters 
aftei looking duough this fairly well written chaptu A student of 
history or politics finds much that interests him in this chapter For 
‘instance, the ‘origins of the eight Isms ’ ‘Anarchism vs Bolshevism,’ 
Gudd Socialism vs Syndicalism ’ ‘four \ aneties of Pluralism,’ ‘Monism, 
Internationalism and Neo Nationalism,’ ‘Sovereignty’ are some of the 
subjects presented 

“One very important and welcome feature of this book is diat, 
in it is presented for the first time the thought of die thinkers of France 
Germany and Italy The Indian student who is starved today for facts 
concerning the different ‘ Isms’ and the political events of Italy and 
Geinnny China and Japan is suic to find this book a great help ” 
Professor Sorokin (Harvard) "Valuable, informing and snmulating 
m many ways” 
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Techiuk mid Wirtschaft (Berlin) The tide of this book is not 
wide enough to cover its contents because Saikar docs not confine himself 
exclusively to political and constitutional law and ethics We arc here 
furnished with quite a copious substance and this is presented more 
m the farm of a reference book rich m materials as well as bibliography 
than in that of a continuous description although of com sc in general 
the author has preserved the chronology of the diffeient ideas dealt with 
m the texts discussed The richness of its contents has been further 
mcieased because of dae fact that in the preliminary and concluding 
chapters the author goes beyond the history of dogmas and enters the 
field of systematic political analysis It is worthy of iccognmon that 
an Indian scholar avho is active in many other fields of science and 
reminds us of the eailier polyhistonans of Euiope has gone deep into 
Western thought with so great enthusiasm and real attempt to possess 
the objective fact that he is in a position to offer us out of a huge mass 
of material a selection the value of which from the standpoint of onen 
tation cannot be ignored Some indirect light on India has also been 
thrown On other grounds also Western readers can derive instruction 
from this book (Prof Hashagen) 

Professor Bougie (Paris) A survey aery well made and calculated 
to tender die greatest sen. ice 

Professor Ernest Baiker (Cambridge late of Oxford and London) 

I look forward to using in m my reading and my lectures at Cambridge 
Professor Fairlie (US A) and I agreed that the book would be of genuine 
service to students in directing their attention to the scope of literature 
in our subject during the last quarter of a century 

I have been using your work I have found it singularly useful 
What amazes me is the way in which you have kept abreast of all the 
most recent literature and sought to master its contents You have put 
all who arc interested in polmcal philosophy under a great debt and I 
am glad to acknowledge myself as I do most sincerely your graceful 

Zettscbuft fuer Ceopohtik (Berlin) This work is surely to be 
appreciated by many because of its excellent review of Young Asia s 
intellectual life and its interpretations of Western political philosophy 
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because it ie\ eals those aspects of Indian ltfe which ate little known to 
us, c\eii those aspects which most lesenible om own social tendencies 
(Pi of Masson-Ouisel) 

Fi'ankfititqr Zeitung ‘ Of a still mote gencial mteiest is die work 
of BKS because the authoi has not only, as tianslator of SuLianitt 
fiom Sanskut into English, furnished evidence of his knowledge of the 
special field of Hindu politics but is also a scholar of universal equip 
incnt and has made himself well veised in the Euiopean literature of 
constitutional law and political science so that he is in a position to 
examine the Indian theones of politics float a higher watch-towei His 
extensive knowledge of the European cultuie-languages has enabled 
him, besides to delnei lectuics on Hindu political institutions and 
theoites in English m the USA, in French at Pans, and in Gciman 
in Berlin" (Piof Jolly) 

International Review of Missions (London) "A ltmnikably in 
cisne and learned piece of scholaiship ’’ 

Social Forces (Chapel Hill USA) “The most useful suivey 
of the dieones of India which has thus fai appealed in the English 
language ” 

The Positive Background of Hindu Sociology 

Vol I Introduction to Hindu Positivism 

Action ct Pensee (Pans) “The authoi, Di Benoy Kumai Saikai, 
well known in all the countnes of Euiopc as one of the best lepresen 
tatives of modem Indian thought in the fields of sociology and education 
is a ventably encyclopo-dic spmt His woik in Bengali and English — 
as well as m Flench, Geiman and Italian, — is immense and concerns 
itself with the most diveise subjects and fiom the most dn erse view- 
points In the preface to the picscnt woik the publisher, Di L M 
Basu, has indicated the authoi s foui decimations of faith, namely, the 
Creed of Life (1914) the Postulates of Young India (1916), the Pra- 
giamme of Economic Planning (1925), and the Scheme of National 
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Impeiial Preference vis a vis World Economy 

Economic Jomn il (London) The aiguments ire full ind well 
easoned and are copiously lllustiiccd by figures ind charts Sark ir is 
i vigorous as well as prolific wntcr and is nor ifiaid of propounding views 
which run countei to those held by a large section of Indian politicians 
Sir Alfied Zimmein (Oxfoid and Geneva) I am entueh it 
one with you in your approach to the subject is against die puie Tree 
Traders on the one hand ind advocates of closed systems on the other 
Amnia Bazai Patrika (Calcuttt) In this well documented inti 
graphically illustiated monograph the eminent Professor of die Calcutta 
Umveisity with his charactetisoc ciudition and level headed judgment 
mikes a threadbare and analytical study of India s foreign tt ide 

Journal of the Royal Institute of Intern tt ion il Affans (London) 
An ambitious attempt to elucidate the present chaotic condition of 
international economic relations and to show the directions along w h ch 
in lus opinion these aie developing The chapters are \ aluablt 

Economic Development 

American Economic Review Professoi Sarhar a well known 
Indian scholu endeavours to dcteimine a propel economic policy for 
India He concludes that the srandaids of living in Western Europe 
and the USA can be raised only to the extent of a simultaneous devc 
lopment m the industrially less deve'opcd countries (India China 
Balkans South America etc) (Prof Bogart) 

Allgememes Statistisches Aichiv (Jena) He has been able to 
offer a judgment that is faultless both in theory and economic policy 
(Prof Henninger) 

Economic Journal (London) The author draws comparisons and 
lessons for Indian economic development not only from British bur also 
(and often naoie appositely) from many of the Eastern European and 
Fai Eastern countries 

Professoi Andre Siegfried (Pans) In the chapters consecrated to 
capitalism in Bengal and rationalization m Indian industry are discussed 
the questions of mighty interest and I rejoice ro study them under your 
direction 
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The Sociology of Races, Cultures and 
Human Progress 

Annals of the Amencan Academy of Political and Social Science 
“Ic is aimed against the cultural chauvinism among scientists and philo 
sopheis of the West in regaid to the East It holds that this minimizing 
of the Orient was engendered by the political enslavement of Asm by 
Em-Amcuca ” (Prof M T Price) 

Manchestei G Hat'd tan "An mtioductoiy essay and five astonishing 

monogiaphs ’ 

Amencan Political Science Review “The wide lange of subjects 
intelligently discussed reveals evidence of unusual versatility on the pari 
of the authoi ” (Prof Garnet) 

American Sociological Review “The greatest value of the book 
lies in the explanation it offers of die national ideals of Chinn and India 
It presents what appears to be a dioiough appimsal Di Saikai stiongly 
objects, and somewhat justifiably so, to the picttuc of ‘backward Asia’ 
diawn by Western waters ” (Piof Chakcuan) 

Sociology and Social Reseat ch (Los Angeles, USA), “The mam 
thesis of the book is challenging anti woidiy of canful thought” 

Creative India 

Ethics (Chicago) “Ftom n deep well of knowledge, a versatility with- 
out sunendci of accuracy, and an astonishing familiarity with 
the up to-rhe-mmure Amcncin, English, French, German and 
Italian sources, often cited in the original, Professoi Sarkar has 
wntten n most delightful woik ” (Prof Leideckei) 

Revue Internationale de Sociologie (Pans) “Doubly valuable in the 
intei est of India as well as of tiuth We must have to modify 
from now on om scale and out chart of human \alue" (Professor 
Caicassonne) 

Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society (London) “Theie is little within 

these spacious limits that escapes the notice of the wnrer, 
whether it be in hteiature, ait, science, sociology, philosophy or 
modern politics, and the book displays a very wide lange of 
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intet esc and a geat facility of diction based on the most modern 
standards Students who wish to see the claims of India ro 
influence and to progress, set forth and championed in full 
detail, will find much to inteiest them in these pages (Sir E D 
Maclagan) 

Bombay Chronicle “Such a survey and a viewpoint of piesentation 
were wanted The book is woithy of the great scholar For 
such a suivey Piof Satkai is one of the best equipped of Indian 
scholais He is immensely interested in the various aspects of 
Indian cultuie and history and has spaied no pains foi studying 
them comparatively and in all the details He is very well con- 
versant with a latge number of European and Indian languages 
and with the vanous aspects of woild histoiy and world-foices 
In piaising die achievements of India he is not detogatoty of 
otheis, on die contrary, he is waim heaited and humanitarian " 

Madras Mail “Benoy Kumar Saikar has poduced a stimulating and 
useful book, providing abundant pioof of India’s cteative genius 
thiough the ages ” 

Piof C Narly (Ceinatiti, Rumania) “Gigantic work, the only extant 
comprehensive exposition of the development of India from 
ancient times to the most recent stages of Indian thought and 
aspuations as pcisomfied in Mahatma Gandhi and Rabindia Nath 
Tagoie " 

Piof P Soiokin (Harvard University, USA) “Monumental and 
important work” 

Fedeiated India (Madias) “To him the Indian intelligentsia owe a 
great debt for his bold synthetic survey of Indian culttue- 
hentage and its leactions His sweeping conclusions should stir 
the mind of the thoughtful readet into a firmei and fuller 
lealisation of India’s place in world-culture ” 

Modem Review (Calcutta) Professor Benoy Kumar Saikar has written 
many books m Bengali and English and is author of some 
papeis in German, French and Italian He has tiavclled exten- 
sively in Asia, Europe and America Creative India, perhaps 

his latest work, beats evidence of his wide outlook and charac- 
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teristic viewpoint which teadeis and clitics cannot ignoie even 
when they do not agree with him He has succeeded in writing 
a heat temng book, one which will tend to make his readers as 
optimistic as he” 

Geopolitik (Heidelberg) “The tremendous value of this work for 
Indian cultural policy is unmistakable So foicibly does it open 
up die entirety of India’s creative powei and achievements before 
the educated world-foium that it is impossible for anybody to 
oveilook it Cieative India is convincing, it is based on golden 
foundations Bcnoy Kumai Saikai has, in addition to his othci 
activities full of overpowering capacity, twice had the good luck 
to tender the best of his scivices to the millions of his struggling 
countrymen in older to obtain self-consciousness m the political 
woild, the Hist time with the bold constructive conception of lus 
Futurism of Young Asia, and now in the matunty of his life 
with Creative India Two such works cany a gicat people 
further onwauls m the culture-political front of the world thin 
dozens of agitation-speeches and hundreds of brochures by 
demagogues Readers of Geopolitik have followed the strenuous 
and many-sided activities of Sarkar’s life-work He is one of 
the raie but great cultural mediators between East and West 
and knows the actualities of Asia and Europe in then fundamen- 
tals as few The comprchensnc examination of creative India 
from such a laige standpoint is combined with the bunging 
together and appraisal of all iclcvanr literature from the Occident 
and the Orient The result is a work of the highest value as 
a document of geopolitical knowledge The book itself is cica- 
tive in a high degicc ” (Piof Haushofet) 

Hindi t (Madras) “Saikar has lead widely and taken enoimous pains 
to collect his data Only a versatile mind like his could turn 
readily from diffcrennal calculus to the Altai eya Brabmana and 
from musical notations to the silpa-sastias The leadei feels at 
the end that the Indian people have a good tecoid not only in 
metaphysical speculation but in positive sciences ” 

Luzacs Book Review (London) “The scheme is an ambitious one, but 
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the authoi has carried it thiough with remarkable success In 
conclusion we have an estimate of the influence of Ramaknshna 
and Vivekamnda it the ptcsent day This movement is accord 
ing to the authoi the culmination of the centuues fiom Mohenjo 
daio and it is upon it that the new Hindu empuc is to be based 
Lc ider (Allahabad) The chief value of the volume consists in the 
fact that it displays a new angle of vision and has been written 
fiom the sociological and cultuial latheL than fiom the atcha.o 
logico historical stand point The learned authoi has made a use 
ful contubution to Indian histotical litetatuie 
Piof J Peutch (Belgrade Jugoslavia) A woik of gieat dimensions 

as much in the extensive giound coveied as in ideas These 
numerous ideas aie such as make thoughts and have been eluci 
dated in a peispicuous manner 

Prof P V Seiebnakov Elbouisky (Teheran Iran) This socio 
scientific wotk is of great value foi humanitauan activities of 
world wide importance 

Ceylon Observe > (Colombo) It is in the light of compaiative culture 
history and sociology that the gtowth and development of the 
diveise laces and legions m India aie exhibted 
New Review (Calcutta) This is an ambitious woik But his learning 
sits lightly on him One of the best chapteis in this long book 
is the last wheic he points out the distinctive conuibutions of 
men like Gandhi Tagoie and Rammohun Roy to aeative India 
and tilts at many a lomantic ivy manded castle m Eur America 
Rangoon Daily News This is a stupendous woik m which are 
brought into bold relief some of those phases and trends on the 
evolution of Indian manhood and civilization which aie generally 
overlooked or minimized by antiquarian researcheis text book 
writers on Indian histoiy archxology philosophy oi literature as 
well as by writers of general treatises lelating to the spirit of 
India or the East 

Oriental Literaiy Digest (Poona) Piofessor Benoy Kuma Sarkai is 
eminently qualified both by vutue of his lifelong work for the 
cause of the country s cultural legeneiation as well as by his 
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pra'ific wiitmgs in Indian and Euiopean languages Indeed Prof 
Sarkoi has gn en ample evidence of a Vikiamadityan giasp of 
the whole subject which has been tieated with all the industiy 
skill and bicadth of vision which tie have come to associate with 
his numerous wntings No leadei can fail to lealize that Creative 
India s lole is as much in evidence today as in the days of 
Mohenjo dato 

Piabuddha Bhaiata (Calcutta) The book is a valuable and lnfoi 
mativc suivey of India as the cieatoi and inspircL of values at 
home and abioad in the vaiious fields of human knowledge and 
activity 

Unity (Chicago) It thiows considerable light on the creative phase of 
Indian nationalism Piof Saikar speaks like a leal cosmopolitan 
and presents the ideal of woild conquest in terms of scientific 
industrial political as well as cultural achievements 
Calcutta Review Out learned authoi is not satisfied with mcic te 
futat ons of cuirent heiesics Foi this self chosen task he has 
made preparations on an extensive scale in ai tides and journals 
of all sons and conditions and he has at his command a mass of 
mateiials almost bewildenng which he may well utilise in a new 
orientation of indology His solid achievement is an effective 
counterblast to cheap handbooks of Indian culture that seem to 
spnng from time to time according to the fashion of the day 
I n net Culture (Los Ange'es U SA) The learned stimulating and 
very talented authoi who is one of India s best known scholars 
and linguists has devoted his histoiy veiy largely to India s seculai 
accomplishments and hei worldly viewpoints and achievements 
The whole work is well planned ably and intei estingly written 

WORKS ABOUT BENOY SARKAR 

S C Dutt Conflicting Tendencies 1 1 Indian Economic Thought 
(Sarkansm in Economics) Pages 234 Rs 5 (Royal) 
N N Chaudhuiy Piagmatism and Pioneering in Benoy Sa kar 
Sociology and Economics Pages 152 Rs 3 (Royal) 
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S K Ghosh 'll StrLtnsm ( Hac Ideas mil hit als il Hinoi Sir 1 on 

Man and His Conquests) Pages (r> Rt i (Kot al) 
B Dass (and fourteen coll iboruors) rhe Socnl til Lc i 01 1 c He s 
of Benoy SuLii Pi^ts 690 Rs 1 (Roval) 

Sarkausm 

By Subodh Krishna Ghoshal 

Intern ittonil Affnrs (Journal of the Royal Institute of Innrnitini! 
Affairs London) In his biochurc on the ideas and ideals of Bcno\ 
Saikai Mi Ghoshal docs not cljun to do more than indicate the finding 
principles of Sarkarism on 1 1 tnctv of subjects In the politic tl sphere 
Saikar holds the view that independence anti soscicigntv are luuiud as 
a matter of course He rejects die romantic soul theory of nationahtv 
of which Hitler is the latest exponent and regards the state as 1 
mechanical conglomeration of domestic units clan communities socio 
economic units etc not dependent on race language o culture Tin re 
arc many ideis hue which desert e consideration b\ those who arc 
thinking of a future intern ittonil ot_, nitration 

Rangoon Duly News Profcssoi Ghoshal his m dc a modest but 
successful attempt to summarize the phdo oph\ underlying the writings 
of Benoy Sarkar that eminent anil distinguished Intlnn writer an I 
thinker He has tackled a 1 cilia difficult ta I and that in 1 limned 
spice The book is in able analysis of Ptofessoi Sul ar s philosophic 1! 
ideas and makes an interesting studs 

Pragmatism and Pioneenug m Reno> Saikar’s 
Sociology and Economics 

By Nagcndra Null Claaiidhury 

Economic Jonrnil (London) The litest uldition to tile raj dh 
increasing literature dealing widi the thought and writings of Beuot 
Sirkar contains one chapter dealm 0 with lus economic work His mam 
contiibution to the development of economic thinking in lulu is a 
moie scientific ipproich coupled with 1 earetul studs of le aj j 1 e4 
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tion of the methods and means developed clscwhuc to the soaal and 
economic pLoblems of India 

Intetn itional A {fans (Chatham House London) N Chaudhurys 
interesting volume should be valuable to the oidinary Bnnsh teadci 
N C s review is icfieshing and affouls illuminating glimpses of the 
backgiound which they piovidc foi Western folk concerned in Indian 
thought ind piogicss Bcnoy Saikai s wntings have had a piofound 
effect upon the intellectuals of Bengal and elsewheie 

The Journal c\f Philosophy (New Yoik) The book is valuable 
foi its caicful enumeiation of Saikai s books ai tides and lectuies made 
in vatious parts of the woild in all of which Saikai has counteiacted 
some tiaditional ideas and initiated something new He establishes a 
doctune of equality a Montoe Doctune fot Asia in which India takes 
het place as an equal with othet nations He is an anthropological 
cqualitauan who evolves equations to be applied indifferently to all 
peoples He claims that the India of 193’ is equivalent economically 
to the Germany of i860 70 According to Sarkai all that India needs 
to do is locate heiself with tespect to a country which has run the 
tacc of piogiess and then imitate her 

Amcucan Sociological Review This book should be a gicat help 
to any scholar who wishes to understand modern India Chaudhury 
has given a clear picture of what Saikarism is and its place m nationalist 
India today Saikai gave India a completely new picture of the outside 
world His views of lace and culture and nationalism are lefieshingly 
new Saikars activities aie as numerous as his wntings are voluminous 
and in keeping with his encyclopaedic knowledge in diveise fields 

Conflicting Tendencies m Indian 
Economic Thought 

By Shib Chandia Dutt 

Economic Journal (London) Though Mr Dutt is obviously in 
sympathy with the modernist views of Piofessoi Saikai he has so far 
as we can judge furnished a fan presentation of the doctunes enu 
met a ted by Mahatma Gandhi 
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Profcssoi P T Homan (Cornell University USA) I was 
specially glad ro see an extended treatment of Saikai s writings I was 
of course awnc of the tendencies but had nevei before run on to -my 
cleat statement and connast of diem 


The Social and Economic Ideas of Benoy Sarkai 

Edited by Pofcssoi Banesvar Dass 
Ary m Pub (Bombay) The book is a fitting tiibutc to one cf 
the foremost living thinkus of India and builders of Bengal Thcie is 
no Indian lntcllcctuil who has not read one 01 another of the countless 
writings of this savant whose knowledge is indeed colossal His 
versatility is indeed as amazing as his giasp of facts is intimate Pto 
fcssoi Sari at is an institution in himself And die numerous mstitu 
tions which lie has founded aic as eloqu nr witnesses to his mdefati 
gable energy and unshaken fudi in the fututc of Young India as 
his prodigious writings ait to his encyclopaedic knowledge 

Professor F Hankins Picsidcnt American Sociological Society 
Sarkar represents a fine amalgam of East and West both in his 
marvelous tmdeistandmg of die spirit and institutions of Euiopean 
culture and m the all embracing humanism of lus moial and spiritual 
outlook He is a fine prototype of what vve all hope the world will 
eventually achieve in the human pcisonality and mutual undcistanding 
the tiue citizen of the world 

Mysore Economic Journal Tins is a remarkable book alike m 
conception and pioducnon It is at once a tribute to die genius of a 
great thinkci and wutcr and a nation s homage rendered by friends and 
admirers at the instincc of a great firm of publishers of whom India 
ought to be pioud Messrs Quicker vertty Chattcrjce & Co Ltd 
Calcucci deseive piaisc for doing this piece of national work There is 
no subject which Saikar has touched which he has not adorned 
Profcssoi Banesvar Dass the editor has done lus part of the work with 
commendable zeal 

Ceylon Observer (Colombo) The editor has had the collabora 
non of a number of distinguished Indians who have themselves made a 
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study of S irk -u ism It is possible 10 trace m nil Professoi Snrkar s 
writings nnd lectuies n continuity of thought nnd a systematic appioach 
to truth And especially now at a tune when some of the finest biains 
in die world nre tiying to evolve order out of the present chads Pio 
fessor Saika r views backed up by his wide cxpeuence nnd clear think 
ing should pio\c to be most valuable 

Insmance aid V mince (Cnlcuttn) In the coutse of some seven 

bundled pnges die editoi Piofessoi Dnss has picked up valuable mfor 
mi ion nbout Piofessoi Saikni nnd his idens nnd activities Since icjo6 
Smkm Ins been influencing Bengali life nnd laugunge and it is in die 
fitness of things thnt n woik 111 e this should have been published His 
thconcs nnd idens me nvul cd with interest not only in the land of his 
buth but nlso abiond The present well edited collection of his works 
therefo c will nlso help m establishing an mtcinntionnl cultural co 
opcmtion nnd affinity Piofessoi Saikai s economic views are generally 
oppo ed to the ideas nnd notions pies alent among the scholars lay 
public nnd politicians of India But his well lcnsoned niguments often 
go n long way in cotnering his opponents and oftenei than not succeed 
in winning the opponents to subscribe to his ideas nnd views 

Join n il of the Madias Univeisity Sari at s mews on currency 
and tnuff questions ns also on Indian economic problems will be lead 
with interest Much moic intcicsting aie lus studies on aspects of 
social eugenics nnd sociology As Dr N N Law points out in his 
Torcwoid in order to undcistnnd Piofessoi Snrkar ns a man and get his 
ideas m the most concise foim one would naturally begin the bool 
with The Seven Cieeds of Benoy SarLar by Mis Ida Snrkni 

Prof P F Cressey Eastern Sociological Society (Massachusetts 
USA) The work is a valuable compendium of the brilliant and 
scholarly writing of Professor Sarkar One is impressed by the breadth 
of lus knowledge and the accuracy of his scholarship His extensive 
navels in Europe and Amenca enabled him to undeistand many aspects 
of Indian cultuie in lelation to a woild setting This summary of his 
wilting should be of value to Amencan scholars interested in obtaining 
a bettei understanding of India and its place in the modem world 




